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PREFACE. 



In introducing the present work to the public^ the writer 
hopes that he will not be deemed as aasuming too much^ when 
remarking that the subject which has engaged his attention 
is one equally interesting and important to the Biblical 
critic, to the private christian, and to the majority of youth, 
for whose instruction and improvement it is more particu- 
larly designed. 

The generality of the teachers of youth have hitherto 
complained of the many difficulties which they have met 
with, in attempting to convey to the minds of their pupils an 
accurate and condensed knowledge of Scripture Geography. 
The general complaint on their part has been, that there was 
no single work, containing the necessary information, acces- 
sible to the present race of scholars ; while, as far as their 
own efforts were concerned, they found at every step insur- 
mountable obstacles, arising from the variety, number, and 
voluminousness of the works from which it was requisite to 
glean the many details for elucidating the subject. This has 
been the principal cause why the majority of the younger 
classes, in passing through our initiatory schools, have been 
allowed to remain totally ignorant of the various places, and 
the general aspect of the different nations and people men- 
tioned in the Old and New Testament. 

The importance of a knowledge of every thing connected 
with those^ localities, where the Christian Religion had its 
rise, cannot be denied — of those places where the principles 
of ihat Religion were first promulgated, softening by their 
benign influence the rudest passion]^, and ameliorating the 
general condition of mankind — of those spots hallow^ by 
Uie presence of our Blessed Redeemer— of those coraitries 
through which the disciples and apostles succ^sively passed 
in the execution of the important commission confided to 
their care, in one word, of that portion of the earth so justly 
termed the cradle of the human race. This knowledge, so 
useful to all classes, but more especially for youth, which when 
properly unfolded to the mind, tends in the highest degree to 
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cherish respect and veneration for the doctrines of Christi- 
anity, the cultivation of which, by every legitimate means in 
our power, ought not to be neglected. Hitherto this branch 
of education, so important to youth, and so necessary to be 
inculcated during the period of school instruction, has been 
wholly overlooked ; not from any want of attention or anx- 
iety on the part -of their, instructors, but iirom the causes iioor^ 
laaerly stated, the varie^* esitent, and expense of the works 
requisite for the task. 

remove these obstacles, and to assist, as far as in his 
power, those engaged in the arduous but difficult ta^ of 
educating the young, have been the principal motives which 
led the writ^ to undertake a campilationiof uepgraphy, which, 
while it presented, in a condensed form, the whole sul^ectag 
connected with Scripture, might at the same time ^exhibit in 
its difierent sections a l^nowledge of the origin vsA topc^gra- 
p^y of the places mentioned in the text — the traditioiB 
tending to illustrate it — the present condition — the ramcoimt 
of their population^he produce of the soil with ihe effects 
of climate — their manufactures, laws, and customs — the 
present state of Eeligion of the countries throughout tha 
£>ast, and the leading events connected with Christianity. 

The author fondly hopes, from the mode of arraiagemfnt 
adopted, that the little wodc now offered for the -encourage- 
ment of a discerning public^ may tend in some degree to 
smooth the rugged paths which tl^ young axe frequently 
obliged to tread in the attainment of that knowledge so es- 
sential to the improvement and mbsequent ha|ppiness of ihaif , 
minds, and the general well-being of society. 

After mature deliberation the writer was induced to adopt 
Uie catechetical mode as the best means of conveying in- 
foarmation to tlie minds of the youi?ger classes of society. 
No4with8tanding this peculiarity in the compilatioffli ^ the 
w0rk, he hopes it will be found JK>t unacteptable to the -mora 
advanced student, and woithy the examination of 4dl those 
who make the ScnptuiDes of .Divine Truth their daily com- 
poniRHi. To the Sabbath school instructor the work in 
c^oBtioii must become an indispensable requisite. 
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*^ In this age of pretension and superficiality we are continually 
meeting with books which, but for their skilfViUy chosen and high 
soauding titles, contain not a single line that would tempt any one 
to a moment's leisure in perusing them. The volume we are about 
to notice labours ^ndera defect 'of an entirely opposite kind~the only 
indifferent or coidpaon -place portion of it is the title. " A Catechism 
of Scriptore Geography ! " what could be expected from a work with 
so plain'a title; it wUl be a pleasant surprise, therefore, for the reader 
to find that it is evidently from the pen of one who is familiar with all 
that ancient geographers and modem travellers have written concern- 
ing the most interesting country in the world— the Holy Land.' Nor 
have the materials been merely collected together and presented with 
that total neglect of order which is too often to be found in books of this 
Mnd; they have been disposed and fashioned by a master hand." 
The style unites conciseness and elegance, two eitcellent requisites in 
any book intended for the use of schools. But although chiefly intended 
fox imparting to the juvenile portion of society a familiar knowledge 
of the geography of the bible, it will be read with pleasure and advan- 
tage by even the most advanced student The clear and condensed 
form in which the information is exhibited will render it a useful 
assistant to the biblical scholar, while to the sabbath school instructor 
it must become an indispensable requisite."— Manchester Times. 

' For schools and families the work will be very useful ; indeed, 
the quantity of information compressed into a comparatively small 
compass will render it serviceable to all."— Wesley an Methodist Mag. 

For schools, families, and individuals wishing to acquaint them- 
selves with the subject mentioned in the title page, an excellent 
wo rk. "— Watchman. 

** This work must have been the result of great industry and re- 
search, if we may judge from the mass of varied and important infor 

mt).tion which it contains To the biblical critic, as well as to the 

privatiJ Christian, a work of this kind is highly important, while 
tho««6 engagejl in the instruction of youth will find it invaluable, 
Mther as a class book,- or as a source from which they may derive a 
vast quantity of information for themselves and their pupils. The 
geueral reader also will find it most useful, much interesting matter 
being contained in it, culled from the works of the most recent tra- 
NM3llers. We cordially recommend the work to our readers, and we 
ti-ust that its able and indjistrious author will meet with the encour- 
agement which he so richly deser\'es."-- -Liverpool Chronicle. 
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« This is one of those excellent productions with which the press 
at present teems, which are alike fitted for the use of schools or of 
private families. A book on the Geography of the Holy Land^um- 
ple in its plan, and yet containing all the information which it is 
necessary for ordinary readers to acquire, has been long a desideratum 
in English literature; but, if we are not much mistaken, that gap is 
at length filled up by the industfy of Mr. Miles. The names of pla- 
ces are arranged in alphabetical order, and the form of dialogue, as 
the simplest, is that adopted. The descriptions are simple, yet gra- 
phic, and contain all the information required iUustrative of the 
countries and people mentioned in the sacred volume! The work is 
enriched with various geographical, chronological, and other tables 
and contains several well executed maps. It seems by its author 
to have been primarily intended for the use of schools ; but it will be 
equally useful as a manual on the table of the private christian, when 
it may be consulted as a sure and safe guide in case of any difficulty 
occurring in the course of his perusing the inspired page, such at- 
tempts as these, which are positive additions to the mass of useful 
knowledge^ ought to be encouraged ; and who is so incurious as not 
to desire some insight into the history and geography of the Holy 
Land? no one, we are certain; and hence we have no hesitation in 
recommending this volume to the favourable notice of the christian 
public" — Glasgow Courier. ^ 

" The volume now before us, the object of which is to bring per- 
sons acquainted with the past and present condition of all the places 
mentioned in the Old and New Testament, is intended for the use of 
schools and private families. The subject which is one of impor- 
tance in reference to religions education, appears to be treated in these 
pages in an intelligent and useful manner. There is as little of mere 
operose verbiage employed in constructing the mechanism of question 
and answer^ as could be expected in almost any catechetical arrange- 
ment; while the alphabetical distribution of tiie matter, gives to tiie 
book most of the advantages of a cheap dictionary of sacred geography. 
The work includes four maps, and will doubtless prove a welcome 
compendium to the classes for whose instruction it is especially de- 
signed."— Sheffield Mercury. 

''An excellent and almost indispensable companion to the study of 
biblical history, containing, in a catechetical form, a concise and 
interesting account of the past and present condition of all the places 
mentioned in the Old and New Testament The maps of the most 
interesting sections of the Holy Land are clearly and beautifully ex- 
ecuted; and the chronological synopsis of the most remarkable eve uts 
recorded in sacred history. Hi ill be found extremely useful. Such a 
compendium of Scripture Geography was much wanted, and Mr. 
Miles has executed his task in a very able and efficient manner."- - 
Monthly Repository. 
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^* A strict attention to Scripture Geography is indispensably requi- 
site to the right understanding of the narrative portions of the Old 
and New Testament ; and a knowledge of the Natural History of the 
Countries which formed the theatre of the events recorded in the 
Sacred Volume, is equally necessary to the right understanding of 
the gorgeous imagery and bold figures employed in its poetical and 
didactic portions. We have, therefore, always regarded this depart- 
ment of .the exercises of our infant and Juvenile Training Schools, as 
ouQ of the finest filatures of the system of modem scriptural education; 
and we hail, with pleasure, every additional facility like the present 
to both teacher and scholar, in comnfunicating and receiving so useiiil 
and interesting a kind of information. The titie of Mr. MUes's book 
which we have copied unabridged, is sufficientiy expressive of the 
fulness, the variety, and the utility of its contents. In its compilation 
he has evidently been at great labour to throw all the light upon the 
Geography, the Natural History, &c. of the Countries mentioned in 
Scripture, which ancient and mo.dem sources of illustration could 
afford; and he quotes largely from the most recent and best travellers. 
The work is in the catechetical form, and therefore well adapted as a 
' vade mecum' for learners as well as teachers. We should think it would 
be of great service in seminaries for training teachers, and in infant 
and juvenile training schools, as a companion to the mi^s used in 
these institutions, an^ would recommend a trial of it To sabbath 
school teachers we should also recommend it as an excellent help, 
containing, as it does, in addition to the valuable information it 
embodies in illustration of scripture story and scripture poetry, all 
the maps which they require ; and we may take this opportuni^ of 
suggesting to sabbatii school teachers, that they would greatiy add to 
the interest of their yaluable labours, were they to in^uft upon the 
present system of conducting their seminaries, this truly delightful 
branch of bible^tudy."— Scottish Guardian. 

" A book furnishing, in a condensed *form, a large body of facts 
connected with Scripture, Geography, and History. Both plan and 
execution are good, and render it worthy of commendation, especially 
for schools." — Leeds Mercury. 

^ Inthese days of clap-trap and superficiality, itis cheering to meet 
with a work like this, to which we can award sincere and hearty 
praise. The importance of the subject will be universally admitted, 
and the want of a well written book on the subject, in a popular style, 
has long been deeply felt. The desideratum is now supplied. The 
compiler of the volume before us has gone about his task in good 
earnest, bringing to it great industry, as well as taste and ji^gment; 
and he has accordingly produced a work which does not need to shrink 
Ik-om the strictest scrutiny. It contains an extraordinary mass of 
well-selected information, given in a deaj^and interesting form, and 
arranged in alphabetical order. The association of the modem with 
the ancient names of places, an^ of the past with the present history 
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of tlieir condition, gire a doable interest to the work, and tends 
powerfully to excite as weil as to gratify cariosity. We find through- 
oat its pages numerous quotations from our most esteemed modern 
travellers. Though it purports to be intended principally for the 
young, the work will be perused with profit* a4^ delight by persons 
of maturer years. To the Biblical Student and the Sabbath Sdiool 
Teacher especially, It wiU prove an invaluable auxiliary." — Glasgow 
Constitutional. • • 
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CATECHISM 

OF 

SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY. 



ABANA. 

Q. Where was Abana situated ? 

A. Abaaa, a river of Damascus, in Syria, was probably 
one of the branches of the Baradi, or Chiysorroas, which, 
rising at the foot of Mount Libanus to the eastward, divides 
into several streams near Damascus, the largest of which 
runs through the middle of that place, and waters all the gar- 
dens in the neighbourhood of that city. It continues its 
course beyond Damascus till it is lost in the wilderness, four- 
teen or fifteen miles to the south of the city. Abana signifies 
the ROCKY RIVER, or the river from the rock. 

Q. What connection has this river with the Scriptures ? 

A. Naaman, the Syrian leper, heaiing of Elisha the pro- 
jdskct, came to him in expectation of being cleansed fi-om his 
leprosy, upon which Elisha bade him go and wash himself 
in Jordan seven times; on hearing this, Naaman exclaimed, 
" are not Abana and Pharphar, rivers of Damascus, better 
than all the waters of Israel ?" (2 Kings, v. 12.) 

Q. What maybe inferred from this language ? 

A. That Naaman was prejudiced in favour of his own 
rivers, which, by their constant and bountiful supply, render 
the vicinity of Damascus, although on the edge of a desert, 
one of the most beautiful aud fertile spots in the world ; while 
the streams of Judea, with the exception of the Jordan, are 
nearly dry the greater part of the year, and running in deep 
and rocky channels, convey but partial fertility to the lands 
through which they flow. 

A 2 
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SCRIPTURE 



ABARIM. 

Q. What is the meaning of the word Abaiim ? 

A. It ' signifies passage^} ; aild it is therefore supposed 
that the mountains of that name were full of passages, or 
defiles, by which they wefb easy of access. 

Q. Where were the mountains of Abarim situated ? 

A. Between the east side of the river Jordan, and the 
city of Heshbon, or Esbus, stretching out in a northerly and 
southerly direction, and extending far into the possessions of 
the tribe of Reuben, and those of the Moabites, on both 
sides of the river Amon. 

Q. By what names was this ridge of mountains distin- 
guished ? 

A. Difierent parts of i^ were distinguished by, the terms 
Nebo, Pisgah, &c., as 'is evident from the command given to 
Moses, " get up into this mountain Abarim, unto mount 
Nebo, which is in the land of Moab, over against Jericho,** 
— and again, " Moses went up firom the plains of Moab, unto 
the moimtain of Nebo, to the top of Pisgsh,, that over 
against Jericho," (Deut. xxxii. 49. xxxiv, 1.) 

Q. What can he inferred from these passages ? 

A. That Nebo was the highest mountain of the range, and 
that it had several tops, the highest of which was Pisgah ; 
for here Moses climbed to view the land of Canaan, and here 
he died. [Deut. xxxii. 50. xx:dv. 5.] 

Q. Is there any other historical circumstance connected 
with these mountains ? 

A. Near these mountains the children of Israel had se- 
veral encampments, previous to the period when they entered 
the land of Promise, under the direction of Joshua. 

Q. Has the situation of these mountains been ascertained? 

A. It is thought that the Djebal Attarous, about fifteen 
miles north of the river Amon, (now Modjeb) and a little to 
the right of the route from Madeba to Araayi, or Aroer, and 
which is the highest in the neighbourhood, answers to Nebo 
and Pisgah. 

ABEL-BETH-MAACAH. 

Q. Where was Abel-Beth-Maacah situated ? 
A. A city in the tribe of Naphtali, was situated to the 
north-west of Damascus, between Libanus and Anti-Iibanus, 
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GEOGRAPHY. 5 

which, after being destroyed, was reltoilt under the name of 
Abela, and became the capital of the district, or tetrarchy of 
Abilene, under the government of LysMiias. ( Luke, iii/ 1 . ) 

Q. What is said of it in the Scriptures ? 

A. It was in this city that Sheba posted himself, after 
having excited a rebelfion against David. The inhabitants, 
in order to avert the horrors of a siege, cut off his head, and 
threw it over the wall to Joab, David s general, which res- 
tored peace. (2 Sam. xx.) 

Q. Is there any other historical fact related concerning 
it in Scripture ? 

A. About eighty years after this happened, it was taken 
and sacked by Benhadad, king of S3nria ; and two hundred 
years subsequently, by Tiglath-Pileser, who carried the inha- 
bitants captive into Assyria. ( 1 Kings, xv. 20. 2 Kings, 
XV. 29.) 

ABEL-MEHOLAH. 

Q. Where was this place situated ? 

A . The situation of Abel-Meholah has not been precisely 
discovered, but is generally supposed to have been near the 
river Jordan, on its eastern bank : some geographers fix its 
situation about ' sixteen miles south t)f Bethshan, or Scy- 
thopolis. 

Q. For what was it distinguished ? 

A. It was chiefly remarkable for being the birth-place 
ahd after residence of the prophet Elisha. It was here that 
Gibeon obtained a victory over the Midianites. (1 filings 
xix. 16. Judges, vii. 22.) 

ABEL-MIZRAIM. 

Q, Where was Abel-Mizraim situated ? 
' At In the land of Canaan, between the Jordan and Je- 
richo ; two miles from the former, and three from Ae latter. 
It was called Atad's threshing-floor. 

Q. How could it be so situated, when it is stated in 
Scriptiire that it was beyond the Jordan ? 

A. It would appear thdt Joseph and those accompanyftig 
him did not take the most direct road to Canaan, which would 
have been along the sea-coast, but made the circuit of the 
Dead Sea, passing through the lands of the Horite^ and Mo- 
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•bites> and so over ^ river Jordan to Hebron. 
Q. Why was it so called ? 

A. It was called Abel-Mizraim by the Canaanites, oit 
account of the mourning of the Hebrews and Egyptians, who* 
came up witit Joseph to the burial of his father Jacob, from 
Egypt to the family buryingrplace at Machpelab. (Oen^ 
k 10. 11.) 

ABEL-SHITTIM. 

Q. Where was Abel-Shittim situated ?' 

A. Abel-Shittim, or Shittim, a town situated in the plains: 
•f Moab beyond Jordan, within that division of the land, 
which had been assigned to the tribe of Reuben, opposite Uk 
Jericho, between wfiich and Beth-jesimoth was the last en- 
campment of the Israelites on that side of. the river. ( Numb.. 
XXV. 1. xxxiil. 49.) 

Q. How had its name been changed ? 

A. The term Abel was prefixed to it probably to mark 
the mourning of Shittim, from the judgpients which befel the*. 
Israelites at this place, as a punishxnent*for their intercourse 
with the Moabites, when twenty-four thousand of their num- ^ 
ber were cutoff in one day. (Numb. xxv.. xxxiii.) 

Q. In what did their intercourse w^th th^t Moabitetr 
•onsist ? 

A. The Israelites, having been seduced by Balak,. fell 
into idolatry, and worshippied Baal-Peor; on account oi 
which^Gnd severely punished them by the hand of the Levites^ 

ABILENE.. 

Q. Where was Abilene situated P 

A*. Abilene, a province of CcBlo»%ria,. was> the most 
noithem of the six cantons into whidi Perea was divided, 
teing situated between the mountains of Libanus and Anti- 
|>ibanu8» and deriving its name ^om the city of Abila, or 
^bela. 

Q. Where was its capital situated 

A. Abila, its capital, was situated in a valley contiguour 
Withe river Chrysorroas, to the north of Damascus, and 
Labh, or Leshem, now Cesarea Philippi, and south of He^ 
lippolis. (Judg. xviii. 7.) ' 

Q^, Hqw was. this canton governed.?: 
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A» 'the canton was at first governed as a separate king- 
dom, by one Lysanias, (the son of * Ptolemy M enneus, JQng 
of Chalcis,) but he being put to death by the intrigues of 
Cleopatra, Augustus placed over it another Lysanias, a des-/ 
cendant of the former, with the title of Tetrarch. ( hake iii. 1 . ) 

Q. Was the capital known by any other name ? 

A. Abila, the capital, was called by the Greeks Leucadia:, 
©r " White-rock-town, from the term Leucas, white," — this, 
term they applied to many other towns and villages through- 
out the east. It is supposed that the term Leucas was appl^ 
to them from the rocks in their vicinity being composed ot 
greyishrcoloured,.or white limestone. « 

ACCAD. 

Q. Where was Accad, or Achad, situated ?' 

A. Accad was one of the cities built by Nimrod in th» 
land of Shinar. From its being called Archad, it is suppo- 
sed that the river Argades, mentioned as heing iiear Sittace,, 
derived its name from this city. (Gen. x. 10.) 

Q. Is there any thing known as to its exact situation, or 
vemains. 

A. It is conjectured that the place now known by thc^ 
name of Akarkouff, is that where Achad originally stood : the 
place contains larg.e quantities of burnt bricks, pottery, and 
hard clay^ partially vitrified, with the remains of a large town, 
ttH similar to the masses foimd at Babylon. 

Q, Is there any probability in this opinion ? \ 
A. * The Syriaii name^was originally A char : and it is well 
known that the Arabians, who have preserved tl^eir descent, 
their independence, their manners and customs, and their 
language unbroken ta the present day, when under the Caliphs 
they became masters of Asia,, restored the ancient names of 
pHoes, which had been corrupted, or eatirely changed, by 
successive conquering nations, especially by the Greeks. An 
example of such restoration appeal's to be afibrded in the 
present instance. 

ACCHO. 

' Q. Where was Accho situated ? 

A. Accho, an ancient city and sea-port of Palestine, was 
fitunted oa the shore of the Mediterranean Sea,, on the coa- 
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fines of Lower and Upper Galilee, and was distant about 
thirty miles south of Tyre, and seventy-three north-west of 
Jerusalem. 

Q. How is this place connected with the historical part 
of Scripture? 

A. ^In the first partition of the Holy Land, Accho wa«i 
allottea to the tribe of Asher : but it appears from the Old 
Testament Record, that the Children of Israel were unable 
to drive out the primitive inhabitants. The principles of 
Christianity were introduced here at a very early period ; 
and when the Apostle Paul, in the course of his journeyings 
in Greece and Asia Minor, was on his return to Jerusalem, 
he tarried at Accho, (then Ptolemais) for a single day, when 
he had the satisfaction of finding many brethren distinguished 
for their piety and zeal, and for their unalterable attachment 
to that religion of which the Apostle was so zealous an ad- 
vocate and teacher. (Josh. xix. 25. Judg. i. 31. Acts, 
xxi. 7.) 

Q. By what other names has this place been known ? 

A. Previous to the tiu>e of Ptolemy Philadelphus, king 
of Egypt, Accho seems to have been but an inconsiderable 
j^ace. During his reign it was greatly enlarged and beau- 
tified, and its name changed to Ptolemais. At a subsequent 
period the Christian Crusaders bestowed on it the name of 
Acre, or St. John of Acre, from a magnificent church which 
w^as built within its walls, £uid dedicated to St. John. It is 
still called Akka by the Arabs, and Acre, or Acra, by the 
Turks. 

Q. Describe the situation of Modem Acre, its streets, 
and houses ? 

A . The modem city stands on a bay, which stretches along 
nine miles of a semicircular coast, as far as the promontory of 
Mount Cjarmel ; but in a situation rendered unhealthy by 
the neighbouring marshes, and from its own construction. The 
town is small, but very populous, and well fortified : the in- 
terior is confined ; the streets are so yarrow that when a camel 
traverses the broadest, no other aliimal can pass at the sam« 
time. ' The houses are built of cut stone, (not of bricks, as 
is usual in the East,) and they are flat-roofed, with terraces. 
Few of the ancient buildings with which this city was once 
adorned, now remain. 
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Q. Does Acre contain any buildings of note ? 

A. It contains the palace of the Pacha, which formerly 
belonged to the Grand Master of the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, and in one of its towers is a spacious hall, with a 
fountain of various-coloured marble in the centre — an ele- 
gant mosque, with a fine copula ; besides several others of 
less note — a Greek and an Armenian cHurcb — a monastery 
— a Jewish synagogue — two bazars — three khans, or imis, 
for the reception of goods, in one of which Europeans are 
lodged — several baths and fountains; one of wbidh is the 
finest and best built of any tbioughoctt ti^eE&k^-^a splendid 
fountain, close to the Pachas palace, llttilt of white marblfi 
from the remains of the ancient Cesarean and Beireral cofiTee- 
houses, the resort to which enlivens the city ; but the shops are 
poor, and the most favourable pvo^ jm t t of Acre is fro^ n^C^tll^ 

Q. What kind of fortii k-dUo u s 1 1 us Ac re ? 

A. In addition to' the nui kriT ui^Jl, Djczziir Pacha en- 
viroifed it with two othets, filliutr up the interv al Ix'twctm 
them with earth ; and, in additiuii lu thcrie ibi^ee, it is 
rounded by a wide and deep dry ditch. The out^r wall is 
prolonged on the side next the shore ; the entrance to the 
harbour is protected by a fort built in the sea ; aud, for greater 
security, one gate only gives access to the town. 

Q. What is the amount of the population, and what trade 
do they carry on ? 

A. The population amounts to 18,000 or 20,000, and is 
a mixture of Turks, Arabs, and Christians, chiefly Catholics : 
the soil around the city being very fertile, com, coffee, and 
olives are cultivated with success, and the neighbourhood 
abounding in cattle, these articles form the basis of the com- 
merce of Acre. 

Q. For what has this city been celebrated ? 

A. During two centuries it became the principal theatre 
of the Crusaders' expeditions for the recovery of the Holy 
Land, which, cannot be viewed by the humane and enlightened 
without reprobation. More recently it became celebrated 
for the repulse there given to Napoleon Buonapartfe by the 
Turks, under the command of Sir Sydney Smith, in 1799 ; 
who, after a long and memorable siege, compelled the French 
to retire Vith great loss, and ultimately to abandon Syrian 
Since that period the city has been much improved, greatly 
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Strengthened, and considerably beautified. Acre, with the 
surrounding country, is now in the possession of Mehemet 
Ali, Pacha of Egypt, who has afforded it a more liberal form 
of Government than it had before experienced. 

ACELDAMA. 

Q. Where was Aceldama situated ? 

A. Aceldama, a small piece of ground, was situated with- 
oiit the south wall of Jerusalem, beyond the pool of Siloam ; 
it was also known by the terms, the Potters* Fields and, the 
Fullers' Field. 

Q«. How came it to be called by these names ? 

A. The Poors' Field, because thence thev dug the earth 
of which their pots were made; iand the Fullers' FieJd, be- 
cause they dried their clothes there : but being afterwards 
bought with that money by ^hich the High Priest and 
Rulers of the Jews piurchased the blood of the Holy Jesus,, 
it was, by the providence of God so ordering it, called Acel- 
dama, that is,' the Field of Blood. (Matt xxvii. 7 — 10. 
Acts, i. 19.) 

Q. What is the present state of Aceldama ? 

A. The place shown to travellers, in modem times, as 
the Field of Blood, is an oblong-square cavern, about twenty- 
six paces in length, twenty in breadth, and about twenty feet 
deep. It is enclosed on all sides, either by the natural rock, 
or by a wall, and covered over. 

Q. To what use is it appropriated ? 

A. It is now used as a place of Sepulture, by the Arme- 
nians, (who have a magnificent Convent on Mount Zion,] 
and has six holes in the top through which the dead bodies 
are thrown. 

ACHMETHA. 

Q. Where was i^chmetha situated ? 

A. Achmetha, or Ecbatana, the ancient capital of Media, 
was situated at, and on the base of, the mountain called 
Orontes. E cbatana is now known by the name of Hamadan, 
in the province of Irak, in Persia. 

Q. What is known as to the strength and beauty of this 
ancient city ? 
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A.. In the eariy written history of the East, Ecbatana 
is spcken of as being, next to Nineveh and Babylon^ the 
strongest and most beautiful city in that part of the world. 
It is stated as having been twenty-four mUes in circuit— its 
walls 70 cubits high, and 50 broad, built of hewn stone 6 
cubits long and 3 broad, with towers 100 cubits high, and. 
gates 70 cubits, and 40 in breadth. Within this outer wall 
there were si^ others, rising one above another; The nature 
of the ground, rising in an easy ascent, favourii^ the design. 
In the centre of the whole was the king's palace. 

Q. What was the fate of this city P 

A. During the reign of Dejoces, and his successors for 
a period 0^170 years, Ecbatana continued the royal residence ; 
after the union of Media with. Persia, under Uyrus and his 
successors, it became the summer residence of the Persian 
kings; dunder the successors of Alexander the Great, as well 
as imder the Parthians, Ecbatana continued to decline ; from 
the ;tiin^ of the latter, its history becomes comparativelT 
obscure, till that of Timour, or Tamerlane, in the lourteenth 
century, by whom it was taken and destroyed : since that 
time it has ranked only as a secondary city. 

Q. Does the locality of Hamadan present any remains 
or monuments, identifying it as the site of the ancient Ach- 
metha, or Ecbatana ? 

A. All the travellers who have visited the plain of Ha- 
madan, agree in fixing on several elevated parts and overgrown 
irr^ularities, which they conclude to have been part of the 
fbrt^cations, palaces, temples, and theatres of me ancient 
city. The surrounding neighbourhood is covered with'large 
remnants of mined walls of great thickness, and also of 
towers, the materials of which were sun-dried bricks. Here 
too are shown the tcmibs of Mordeoai and Esther, which 
occupy a podtion near the centre of the preset city. 

Q. Describe the extent and appearance of. the plain of 
Hamadan ? 

A. This plain is described as stretchmg northward and east- 
ward to such far remoteness, that itsniountain boundaries ap- 
pear like clouds upon the horizon. The whole vale is vari^, 
aet short distances, with numberless castellated villages rising 
from amidst groves of the noblest trees. The whole tract 
appean one€(m1intted carpet of luxuriant verdure, studded 
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^th hamlets, and watered by beautiful rivulets ; and near 
the base of the Orontes appear the dark-coloured dwel- 
Imgs of Hamadan crowded thickly on each other; while 
the gardens of the inhabitants, with tneir connecting orchards 
knd Woods, fringe the entire slope of that part of the mountain. 

Q. What is the amount of the population, and the nature 
of the trade carried on in the modem city ? 

A. According to the most recent accounts, Hamadan 
consists of about 10,000 houses, meanly built, with 40,000 
inhabitants.- Of Ihese about GOO fianiKes are Jews, and 
nearly the same number of Armenians. There are but! few 
public markets in the place. Hamadan has long been famed 
for its manufacture 9f leather ; and is the chief mart of com- 
merce between Ispahan and Bagdad, and between the latter 
and Teheran. 

Q. How is this place connected with the Sacred Record ? 

A. Darius, in the second year of his reign, having ordered 
a search to be made for certain documents relative to the 
Jews, an important one of which was found at Achmetha, 
issues a fresh decree in their favour, by which the works at 
Jerusalem are renewed, under the superintendence of Zerub- 
babel, and at the exhortation of the prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah, by whose exertions the decree was obtained. 
(Ezra, vi.. 1, 2.) 

ACHOR. 

• Q. .Where was Achor situated ? 

A. The valley of Achor was situated between Jericho and 
Ai, not far from Gilgal, in the tribe of Benjamin. [Josh. 
XV. 7.] ^ 

Q. How was it called Achor ? 

A. From the trouble brought upon the Isrti^lites by the 
sin of Achan ; Achor, in the Hebrew language, denoting 
trouble^ 

Q. What was the sin which Achan committed ? 

A. When the Lord commanded the Children of laael 
to encompass the city of Jericho, Joshua directed that nothing 
should be saved, "but all the alver, and gold, and vessels «f 
brass and iron, are consecrated unto the Lord," hut Achan, 
the son of Carmi, took ''a goodly Babylonish gannen^ 
and two hundred shekels of silver, -and a wedge of gold oi 
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fihj shdc^ weight/ and hid them in the earth in th« 
middle of his tent, whereby the indignation of God was ex- 
cited against Israel. (Josh. yii. Isa. Ixv. 10. Hosea ii. 16.) 

ACHSHAPH. 

Q. Where was Achshaph sitnated ? 

A. Achshaph, generally admitted to be the same with 
Aohzib, was a city on the coast of the Mediterranean, in th« 
tiibe ^ Asher, and one of the cities out of which that tribe 
did txot expel the inhaMtams. ( Jndg. i. 31 . Josh, xii, 20 ; 
X7. 44; XIX. 25.) 

Q. Had it any other name> and what is known as to its 
present condition ; 

A. It was called Ecdippa by the Greeks, and is at pre- 
sent termed Zib. It is situated about two miles north of 
Ptolemais ; and is now a place of small importance, occupy- 
iftE a lull near the sea, having a few palm trees rearing them^ 
Mves among its dwellings. 

ADMAH. 

Q. Where was Admah sitnated ? 

A. It was situated in the vale of Siddim, and was one i>f 
lihe £te cities which were overwhelmed in the destruction of 
Sodom. (G^n. xiv. "2 ; xix. 24, 25.) 

Q. Is thete any expression in Scripture which leads us 
to tMnk that Admi^ was not wholly consumed f 

A. It appears probable either that that city was not 
entirely covered by the waters which overflowed the vale of 
Siddim, or that the subsequent inhabitants of the country 
built a city of the same name on the eastern shore of the 
Dead Sea, for Isaiah says; " God will destroy the Moabites, 
Ae dty of Ar, and the remnant of Adama." (xv.) 

ADRAMYTTIUM. 

Q. Where was Adramyttium situated ? 

A. Adramyttium, a maritime town on the west coast of 
Mysia, in Asia Minor, over agadnst tlie island of Lesbos, 
was cdtuated at the foot of Mount Ida. 

Q. To whom did it owe its origin, what is its present 
state, and how called ? 

A. Adramyttium owed its origin to a colony of the Athe- 
B 
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nlans. It is now an insignificant village^ inhabfled chiefly 
by fishermen^ and is called Edremit^ or Adramiti. 

Q. How is this place connected with the Sacred Record P 
A. When Paul had been often heard by Felix, and after- . 
wards by Fortius Festus, the succeeding governor ; and at 
length, being obliged to make his appeal to Ceesar himself, it 
was after some tiipe determined that he should be sent into 
Italy. Hereupon he, with certain other prisoners, was de- 
livered to a centurion of Augustus' band, named Julius ; and 
they all went on board a ship of Adramyttium. (Acts zxvii. 
1,2.) 

ADRIA. 

Q. What sea is to be understood by Adria, mentioned in 
Acts xxvii. 27 ? 

A. When tl^e Apostle says, they were driven up and down 
in Adria, he does not say in the Adriatic Gulf, which ends 
with the Illyrian Sea, but in the Adriatic Sea, which is the 
same with the Ionian Sea. 

Q. How could Paul's ship, which was near to Malta, and 
therefore either in the Lybian or Sicilian Sea, be in the 
Adriatic P 

A. Not only the Ionian, but even the Sicilian Sea, and 
part of that which washes Crete, was called the Adriatic; and 
Crete being encompassed on the west by the Ionian Sea ; 
the Ionian Gulf is a part of that which, by the ancients, 
was called the Adriatic Sea. 

Q. What is the modem acceptation of Adriatic ? 

A. The Adriatic Sea, or Gulf of Venice, is that part of 
the Mediterranean which extends from south-east to north* 
west between the coasts of Italy and lUyria, from latitude 
40 ® to 45^ ,65 north, and whose southern extremities are 
the Capo di Leuca in Naples, and the north point of the 
island of Corfu. 

Q. What are its extent and boundaries P 

A. It is in general nearly one hundred and forty miles 
in breadth, and is bounded on the south-west by Naples, on 
the west by the Ecclesiastical States and the kin^d(Hn of 
Lombardy; on the north and north-east by Carmola and 
Istria, and on the east by Croatia, Dalmatia, Ragusa, and 
Albania, . * 
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Q. What is the appearance of its coasts ? 

A. Both coasts contain a nmnher of small gulfs and 
bays; and on the eastern shore there are a multitude of 
islands of different sizes, separated in many places by nothing 
but smooth water of inconsiderable breadui. 

Q. Has any particular opinion been entertained regarding 
tlfis sea ? 

A. The opinion that this sea is gradually gaining on the 
land is not altogether without foundation ; but the encroach- 
ments are very slow, and almost imperceptible. The ebb 
and flow of the tide, which is not observable in other parts of 
the Mediterranean, take place daily in the shores of the 
Adriat^p, though in a much less degree than in the ocean. 

Q. Whence was the Adriatic so called ? 

A. From a city called Atria by Pliny and Ptolemy, and 
Adrias by Strabo. 

Q. Does Adrias still «xist, and where it situated P 

A. Adriai^ is still a place of some importance, though 
now greatly reduced fix)m its former eminence, and has a 
population of eight thousand souls. It is situated on a pen- 
insula formed by the river Tartaro and an arm of the Po, iu 
that part of the Venetian territory called the Polesino di 
Rovigo, now belonging to Austria. 

ADULLAM. 

Q. Where was A.dullam situated ? 

A. Adullam, originally a kingdom of Canaan, afterwards 
a city in the tribe of Judah, was situated to the south-west of 
Jerusalem^ 'aiid the north-west of Hebron ; and was governed 
by a king who was slain by Joshua. (Josh. xii. 16. ) 

Q. Is it mentioned in any other part of Scripture ? 

A. It is frequently referred to in the history of Saul and 
David, and is chiefly memorable for the cave in its i^eigh- 
bourhood, where David retired from Achish, king of Gath, 
when he was joined by the distressed and discontented to the 
number of four hundred, over whom he acted as captain. 
Adullam having been destroyed, it was rebuilt and fortified 
oy Rehoboam, but afterwai'ds taken and plundered by Senna- 
cherib, in the reign of fiezekiah. — It is styled the glory of 
Israel. So late as the fourth century, it was a place of some 
consequence, but is now in ruins. (1 Sam. xxii. 1. 2 Sam. 
xxiiL 13. 2 Chron. xi. 7. Mic. i. 15.) 
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AI. 

Q. Where was Ai situated ? 

A It was built to the north-west of Jericho^ not from 
Bethel, being originally a kingdom of the Canaanite^ and 
afterwards a city of Judea, ten miles north^ of Jerusalem. — It 
was here that the Children of Israel were worsted, in con- 
sequence of the sins of Achan ; Joshua afterwards took it by 
stratagem. (Jo^. vii. viii.) 

Q. What is said of Ai in the book of Genesis ? 

A. It was between this place and Bethel, that Abrahatn 
pitched his tent, both before and after his going into Egypt* 
rhey were about three miles distant from each other. Near 
Ai v*ras the valley of Achor. ( Gen, xii. 8 ; xiii. 3. ) 

Q. Is there any thing fiprdier known concerning Ai ? 

A. Ai was afterwards taken by Joshua, and burnt by the 
command of God : it was subsequently rebuilt by the Bea^- 
jamites, and, long after this p^iod, was taken and destroyed 
by Sennacherib. After the Babylonish captivity it was 
rebuilt a second time, but no trace of it can now be discovered. 
(Nehem. xi. 31.) 

AJALON. 

. Q. What is said concerning Ajalon in Scripture ? 
A. It was a city of the Canaanites, aud situated near 
Gibeon, and the valley where Joshua arrested the course of 
the sun and moon, by a miracle, that the Israelites might 
have sufficient light to pursue their enemies. (Josh. x. 1 2, 1 3. ) 
Q. Is there any further mention made of it in Scripture ? 
A. It afterwards became a Levitical city, and belonged 
' to (he tribe of Dan ; who did not, however, drive out the 
. A morite inhabitants. (Judg. i. 35.) 

Q. Were there any other cities known by the name of 
Ajalon ? 

A. There were four cities of this name. Ajalon, in Dan, 
between Timnah and Bethshemesh. Ajalon, in Benjamin, 
east of Bethel. Ajalon, in Ephraim, not far from Shechem ; 
and Ajalon, in Zebulon, the situation of which is not pre- 
cisely knowp. (2 Chron. xi. 10. Judg. xii. 12.) 

ALEXANDRIA. 
A. Where was Alexandria situated •* 
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A. Alexandria, . a celebrated city and regal capital of 
Egjrpt, built by Alexander tlie Great, was situated on the 
western extremity of the Egyptiau coast, on the borders of 
the Lybian Desert, between the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Lake Mareotis, in Lower Egypt 

Q. What design had Alexander in building this city P 

A. Alexander, whose comprehensive toind justly estima- 
mating the advantages of its situation, conceived the grand 
idea of making it the centre of commerce to all the world. 
The breaking up of the empire of Alexander did not retard 
the progress of Alexandria to opulence and greatness. It 
became the capital of the Ptolemies, a race of enlightened 
princes, who placed their glory in commerce and the sciences.^ 

Q. For what was this city distinguished ? 

A. It was distinguished for its pharos, or light-house, which 
became one of the wonders of the world — its palace, occupy- 
ing k large portion of the city, containing within its enclosure 
the museum, an asylum for learned men — its temple ot 
Serapis — ^the gymnasium, with its porticoes more that 600 
feet long, supported by several rows of marble pillars. — It 
engrossed the^ommdrce of India, the proud object of ancient 
ambition — it became the centre of all sciences connected with 
mathematics, astronomy, and geography, and those learned 
men only were valued, who had been bred in its schools — 
it was femous for its immense library, founded by Ptolemy 
Sotei and his son Philadelphus, and even after its subjuga- 
tion to Rome, it was considered only second to the mistress 
of the world. ^ 

Q. What was the extent of Alexandria ? 

A. The ancient city was about fifteen miles in circuit, 
From the gate of the sea ran one magnificent street^^ 2000 feet 
wide, through the whole length of the city, terminating at th^ 
gate of Canopus ; another street of equial width intersected 
this at right angles, forming, at their junction,, a square half 
a league in circumference. The whole length of these 
streets was decprated by magnificent houses, temples, and 
public buildings ; and it is stated that the eye was never 
tired with admiring the marble, the porphyry, and . the obe- 
lisks; which were destined, at some future day^ to embellish 
Rome and Constantinople. " . - 

B 5 
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Q. What was the character and amount of its population ? 

A. For a long period the Alexandrians were highly dis- 
tinguished for their learning, industry, skill in the manage- 
ment of trade, and the general refinement of their manners, 
till, from the evil example set hy some of their princes, they 
sunk into a state of luxury, which rendered their voluptu- 
ousness proverbial.. The introduction of immense ridtes^ 
Enjoined with their luxurious and expensive modes of living, 
produced a complete change in their moral character, giving 
rise to envy, jealousy, perfidioiisness, and a seditious tur- 
hulent. disposition, till at length they became as notorious 
for their moral degeneracy, as proverbial for their voluptu- 
^ness. The population was composed of 300,000 free 
citizens, and as many slaves. 

ft. What is known as to its riches and l^auty ? 

A. Alexandria continued to flourish, increasing in gran- ^ 
deur and riches, notwithstanding the many revolutions to 
which, in the course of a long period, it was subjected, till it 
submitted to the arms of Caliph Omar, a. d. 646. At this 
date it contained 4000 palaces, 4000 baths, 400 theatres, or 
jlaces of amusement, 12,000 shops for the sale of veget^le 
•goods, and 40,000 tributary Jews. 

Q. State some of the historical circumstances relative ta - 
Alexandria ? 

A^. For more than 200 years after the death of Ptolemy 
l^hiladelphus, the city continued to increase in riches and 
grandeur, but like mbst other eastern eities, it became the 
scene of the most fearful horrors. Ptolemy Physcon, with- 
out any cause of a justifiable nature, permitted his soldiery 
to plunder the city and massacre the population. — On the 
death of Cleopatra it fell into the hands of the Romans, from 
whom it endured much tyranny and consequent misery, in 
proportion to the infatuation or silliness of the reigning 
emperors. — Under Nero, no less than 50,000 Jews wfere 
slaujghtered, contrary to every principle of humanity and 
justice ; and, as if the persecution and misfortunes of diii 
devoted people should experience a periodic return, Cyril^ 
primate of Alexandria, in his zeal for the extermination of 
heretics of every kind, pulled down their synagogues, plun- 
dered their prt^erty, and ckpelled them, io the number of 
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40,000, from the city. In the year 639, the city fell into 
the hands of Amrou, the Saracenic geneifal, after a length- 
ened siege of fourteen months ; from wtiich it gradually sunk 
to its present state. 

Q. What is the appearance of tHe site of ancient. Alex- 
andria? ^ 

A. It presents an immense extent of ^ound overspread 
with ruins — the remains of lofty huildings destroy ed-^whole 
fronts crumbled down — roofs faUen in — ^battlements decay^ 
and the stones disfigured and corroded by saltpetre — a vast 
plain furrowed with trenches, pierced with wells, divided by 
walls in ruins, covered over witn ancient columns and modem 
tombs, amid palm trees and nopals, and where no living crea- 
ture is to be met with, but owls, bats, and jackals; the whole 
ii^ording a scene of magnificent ruin and desolation, insjpi- 
ring Reflections which fill the heart with sadness, while the 
mind is elevated by their sublimity. 

Q. What connection has this city with the Christian 
Religion P. 

A. The Gospel was introduced into Alexandria by th^ 
Evangelist Mark, who suffered Martyrdom here, a. d. 68. 
For many years Christianity continued to flourish at this, 
seat of learning, but at length it became the source^ and for 
some time continued the strong-hdd of Uie Aiian beresy. 
Alexandria exported large quantities of com, in vessels of 
considerable burthen ^ so that the centurion could easily find 
a ship of Alexandria, laden with com, sailing into Italy* 
It was in this city tbat ApoUos was bom^ (Acts, xxvii. h. 
xviii. 24.) 

Q. Wliat is the situation and i^pearance of modem 
Alexandria ? 

A. The modem town is built near the edge of the sea^ 
on a sort of peninsula, between two ports, occupying only a 
small portion of the space enclosed within the Saracenic 
walls : the new port, or harbour, assigned for the use of £u« 
ropeans, is closed up with sand, which renders the entrance 
into it both difficult and dangerous. New Alexandria, even 
in its state of decay, is still to Europeans the most interesting 
of the cities of Egypt. It now exhibits few marks by which 
it could be recognised as one of the principal monuments of 
the conquerors of Asia. 
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Q. Describe its houses and streets ? 
A. Its houses, like all those of the Levant, have flat ter- 
raced roofs : the place of windows is supplied by apertures 
obstructed by a projecting wooden lattice, through which the 
light can scarcely penetrate. The streets ara narrow and 
awkwardly disposed — ^have no pavement — ^are protected by " 
no police — there is no public or private edifice deserving 
notice, with the exception of the mosque of St. Athanasius ; 
and, but for the ruins of the old city, Uiere wouldT)e nothing 
to attract a moment's attention. 

Q. What is the general appearance of the surrounding 
neighbourhood ? 

A . Its environs are sandy, flat, and sterile, without houses; 
the fields are deserted ; the groves and gardens which sur- 
rounded the ancient city have disappeared, and without the ' 



and fig trees, and kali, that hide the burning sands, which" 
would be otherwise insupportable to the sight. 

Q. What is the amount and character of the modem 
inhabitants P 

A. Alexandria is now reduced to a population of 16,000 
souls, of these, 9000 are Arabs, 2000 Greeks, 2000 Euro- 
peans, (by the natives termed Franks,) and the remainder 
Jews a:nd Copts. The inhabitants are said to be much- 
addicted to thieving ; and, like their predecessors, seditious 
above all others, were they not kept in awe by the severity* 
of their government. 

Q. Is the commerce of Alexandria of any consequence ? 

A. Before the French invasion in 1798, it carried on a 
trade in which the south of Europe had a considerable share. 
It was the medium of all the exchange of commodities that - 
took place beitween Egypt and Constantinople, Leghorn, 
Venice, and Marseilles. Its commerce still includes all that' 
which the states of Europe carry on with Egypt. Besides'* 
which, the present Pacha has given great encouragement to 
the trade of Alexandria; which will henceforth be the capital' 
of his new kingdom, in consequence of his recent successful 
resistance to the Ottoman Porte. 

Q. What is the present state of Christianity in Alex- 
andria? 




scattered trees, some sycamores 
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A. Religion is here in a very law state, the mass of tbe 
population being Mahommedans. The Christian part of the 
community consists of Copts> who have a ccmyent and a 
church dedicated to the Evangelist Mark — about sixty femi- 
lies of Greek Clmstians, who possess a convent, and have 
four priests and two deacons — some Roman Catholics, who 
have also a convent, with a veiy few Protestants, and about 600 
Jews; with the exception of the latter and the Greeks, the 
. comparative amount of the respective sects is not known. 

AMANA. 

Q. Where was Amana situated ? 

A^ Ther^ were two mountains known by the nanse of 
Amana ; the one in Cilicia, forming a part of Mount Taurus: 
the other beyond the Jordan in the tribe of Manasaeh. 

Q. What is known relative to the first ? 

A. Amaoa mentioned in Scripture, is supposed to be diat 
mountain to vfinch the land of Israel is desoibed as extend- 
ing northward; and it is known that Solomon s dominion 
did extend as fiar as Mount Amana, which, with its connect- 
ing chains, separates S3aia and Cilida^ and reaches &om the 
Mediterranean to the Euphrates. (Cant. iv. 8.) 

Q. State what is known as to thie other P 

A. Amana beyond the Jordan, is about three leagues 
distant from the hake of Merom. It is about nine miles in 
circumference at its base, around which there ai^ many fine 
olive and vineyards ; its summit, however, is always covered 
with snow, whence the Arabians call it Gibel Sheik ; the 
Old Man's Mountaiiu']^ 

ANATHOTH. 

.Q. Where was Anathotii situated ; 

A. It was situated in the tribe of Benjamin, about thfee 
miles north of Jerusalem : it was given to the Levites of 
Kohath's Family, and was a city of refuge. (Josh. xxi. IS* 
1 Chron. vi 60.) 

Q. Was it any way distinguished ? 

A. It was chiefiy remarkable as being the birth-plaee of 
the prophet Jeremiah ; but owing to the persecution, on the 
part of its inhabitants, towards the Lord's servant, the I>i- 
yine vengeance was declared against them in themo^ fearful 
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tenns,which was subsequently carried into effect through the 
instrumentality of the Chaldeans,who destroyed the city at 
the time of the captivity. It was afterwards rebuilt, but no 
traces of it now remain. [Jer. i. 1; *xi. 21. Neh. xi 32.] 

ANTIOCH. 

Q. Where was Antioch situated ? 

A. Antioch, the metropolis of S3rria, was situated on 
both sides of the river Orontes, about twenty miles from the 
place where it discharges its waters into the Mediterranean. 

Q. By whom was it erected ? 

A. It was built by Seleucus Nicanor, the first king of 
Syria after Alexander the 'Great, in memory of his father 
Ajitiochus — ^it was the royal seat of the kings of Persia, and 
afterwards of the Roman governors of the eastern provinces, 
and was, at different periods of its after history, honoured 
with the presence of several of the Roman emperors. 

Q. For what was Antioch remarkable ? 

A.^ Antioch on the Orontes, was not much surpassed 
cither by Seleucia on the Tigris, or by Alexandria in Egypt^ 
From its magnificence and extent, it wfts denominated the 
Queen of the East. '' Antioch and Alexandria" says the 
elegant historian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, "looked down with disdain on a crowd of dependent 
cities, and yielded with reluctance to the majesty of Rome 
itself." Antioch was almost square, had many gates, and was 
adorned with sumptuous palaces, temples, and fountains; 
strongly and beautifully fortified both by nature and by art 
It was famed among the Jews for the Jtis Civitatis, or right 
of citizenship, which Seleucus had conferred upon them, in 
common with the Greeks and Macedonians. 

Q. Would the possession of the priivlege spoken of have 
any effect in attaching the Christian population to Antioch ? 

A. There can be no doubt but the right of citizen^ip 
conferred on the Jews, tended to render Andoch a desirable 
place of residence to ^e Christians, who were every where 
considered as a sect of Jews,^ since here they could perform 
their worship in their own way, without fear of interruption. 
This has been thought sufficient to account for the impor- 
tance attached by the Apostles to the introduction of the 
Gospel into Antioch, and for the interest taken by them in 
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its promotion and extension, in a city so distant from Jeiu- 
salem. 

Q Was Antioch subsequently known by any other 
name ? 

A. It was afterwards known under the name of Tetra^olis, 
being, as it were, divided into four cities, each of them hav- 
ing its proper wall, besides a common one enclosing them all. 
The first of these was built by Seleucus Nicanor ; 3ie second, 
by those who flocked thither on its being made the capital of 
the Syro-Macedonian empire;* the third, by Seleucus Cal- 
linicus ; and the fourth, by Antiochus Epiphanes. 

Q. What was the amount and character of its population? 

A. At one time the population amounted to nearly half 
a million of souls. In the reign of Theodosius it contained 
100,000 Christians alone. The Antiochians abandoned 
themselves to voluptuousness and luxur}'— they were remark- 
able for their wit and eflfeminacy ; aiid while the genial 
softness of its delicious climate disposed the mind to indolence 
and sensuality, it rendered them unfit for the manly pursuits 
of war and politics. 

Q. State some of the historical circumstances connected 
with the fate of the Syrian capitaT? 

A. No city of the east has been exposed to greater cala- 
mities, and more frequent revolutions, than Antioch. It 
sufiered from seven successive earthquakes in the course of 
four centuries. Justinian repaired it, a. d. 529, and called 
it Theopolis, or the city of God. Eleven years after this, 
Cosrhoes, king of Persia, took it, butchered the inhabitants, 
and burnt it---Justinian caused it to be rebuilt ; Cosrhoes 
took it a second time, and destroyed its walls — in a. d. 588, 
60,000 of the inhabitants perished by another earthquake — 
Antioch was again rebuilt, and twice besieged by the Sara- 
■«ens, who afterwards subdued it. — The Crusaders, by their 
zeal and treachery, wrested it from the former, but the Sultan 
of Egypt, in 1268," retook it, and by placing it imder the 
dominion of the Turk, put an end to its splendour and renown. 

Q. What is the general appearance of the country around 
Antioch ? 

A. Antioch was delightfully situated ; rising in a gentle 
slope from the shelving bank of the Orontes, to the foot of 
the mountains. The Syrian capital overlooked a couutiy at 
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once picturesque and proliiSc, enriched with groves of bay 
trees and olives, verdant meadows, and arable land. The soil 
naturally fertile, was moistened and refreshed by a thousand 
rivulets, issuing from the hills and running into ^he Orontes, 
which still flows majestically along the foot of the decayed 
walls, and at last disappears amid the clifis and woods of a 
romantic valley. 

Q. What connection has Antioch with the Christian 
Religion ? 

A\ To the Greeks of Antioch, certain converts, who had 
fled from persecution on the death of Stephen, addressed, 
themselves with strccess — the church of Jerusalem, being 
informed of this, sent Barnabas to Antioch to encourage the 
new disciples ; and seeing the field and harvest increase, went 
to Tarsus to solicit the assistance of Paiil. They then 
taught conjointly at Antioch, and by their labours great num- 
bers were added to the church. ' Here they were joined by 
Peter, who was reproved by Paul for his dissimulation, and 
his yielding to the Jews in his observance of the Law. 
(Acts, xi. 19—26; xv. 22—35. Gal. ii. 11—14.) 

Q. What fiirther coni|ECtion has Antioch with the Chris- 
tian Religion ? 

A. Antioch was the birth-place of Luke the Evangelist, 
and Theophilug — it was the metropolitan see of the east — it 
was here that the followers of Jesus were first called Chris- 
tians—here the followers of Chiist exhibited the genuine 
effects of their profession, in raising large contributions for 
the Christians of Judea, as a provision against the famine fore- 
told by Agabus — and here the pure spirit of charity continued 
to actuate the followers of the Lamb, for, so late as the fomth 
century, the church of Antioch supported not less than three 
thousaiid persons out of the public donations. (Acts, xi» 
27—30.) 

Q. Can any cause be assigned for the declension of thm 
distinguished church ? 

A. The church at Antioch continnr<l iiidt cd oiii^vurtll v 
prosperous; but superstition — secu];M" iiinbiti^ui— the pride 
of life — ^pomp and formality in the s< r\ ice iif Cod, instead 
.of humility and sincere devotion — ^ni:>\vt]i iif fa„^hiort, aud 
the decay of charity, showed that, towards the of the 
fourth century, real Religion was n0Stjti^0ffiBli^% 
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the foundations of that great apostacy were laid, which, 
during the fifth and sixth centuries, overspread the whole 
Christian world, and led to the almost extinction of the 
church in the east. 

Q. What was known as to the modem city ? 

A. Modem Antioch was little more than a ruinous town; 
it stood ahout 600 yards distant from the hrow of a mountain, 
and was surrounded hy walls, enclosing a space of more than 
a mile and a half in diameter, including hiUs with ancient 
fortificaticms. Tl^ey consist of stone in a decaying state, 
flanked at unequal distances with towers. The ancient gate 
leading to Aleppo was veiy magnificent, though much de- 
cayed ; and of the original city, a small portion only, with 
some kitchen gardens, was contained within the enclosure of 
the modem Antioch. 

Q. What was the state of its streets and houses, and the 
amount of its population P 

A. The streets of modem Antioch were narrow, withrery 
elevated footsteps on each side — ^the houses mean and low, 
huilt with stone and covered with tiles, (which is unusual in 
Syria.) The popula;^on was estimated at 3000 Christiana, ' 
15,000 Mahommedans, and 150 Jews. The city was gov* 
eraed hy a Mohassel dependant on the Pacha of Aleppo, but 
appointed by the Porte, and was the residence of a patriarch 
of the Greek church. It was known by the name of Anta- 
kia, and suffered all but total annihilation from an earthquake 
in 1822. 

Q. What is the appearance of the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood ? 

A. The plain of Antakia, though possessed of an excel- 
lent soil^ lies uncultivated, and abandoned to the Turcomans ; 
but the hills on the Orontes, particularly opposite Serkin, 
abound in plantations of figs, vines^, and mulberry trees, 
eidiibitiog a landsco^ worthy the finest portions of the earth. 

Q. Is there any other city spoken of in Scripture by the 
name of Antio^ ? 

^A. Antio^ of which we have been speaking, was called 
Antiochia Epidaphne, to distinguish it firom the other sixteen 
cities of the same name in various parts of the east ; one of 
which was atoated in Pisidia, in Asia Minor, wherein wa^ a 
#jnsi|;agttie of the Jews» in which Paul preached that excel- 
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lent sermon contained in Acts, xiii. 16. &c. It is at pre- 
sent called Versategli, according to some; while others 
designate it By the different names Tahoya, Sihi, or Antio- 
chia. 

ANTIPTARIS. 

Q. Where was Antipatris situated? 

A. Antipatris, a city of Palestine, was situated in a plea- 
saint valley, near the mountains, in the way from Jerusalem 
to Cesarea, distant about 42 miles from the former, 26 from 
the latter, and 18 from Joppa. 

Q. What was it previously called ? 

A. It was anciently called Capharsalma ; but being 
rebuilt and beautified by Herod the Great, it was by him 
named Antipatris, in honour of his father Antipater. 
' Q. What connection has this place with the Sacred 
Scriptures? 

\ A. After Paul's apprehension at Jerusalem, the chief 
captain Lysias, being informed of a conspiracy of the Jews 
to kill the Apostle, ordered some soldiers to convey him to 
pelix, the governor of Judea, who resided at Cesarea, which 
they accordingly did, and brought him by night to Anti- 
patris. (Acts, xxiii. 12 — 36.) 

APHEK. 

' Q. Was there more than one city of this name ? 

A. There were four : Aphek, in the tribe of Judah ; 
Aphek, in the valley of Jezreel ; Aphek, in thfe territories 
of Asher ; and Aphek of Syria. 
• Q. What is known as to the first ? 

A. The Philistines were encamped at Aphek, in the tribe 
of Judah, not far from Ebenezer, when the Ark was brought 
jfrom Shiloh, which was taken by them on the defeat of the 
Israelites. It is supposed to be the same with Aphekah; 
(1 Sam. iv. 1, 2, &c. Josh. xv. 63.) 

Q. What is known respecting the second ? 
■ A. It was at Aphek, in the valley of Jezreel, that the 
Philistines encamped, while Saul and his army lay on Uie 
mountains of Gilboa. (1 Sam. xxii^. 1, &c.) 

Q. State what is known relative to the other two ? 

A. Aphek of Asher was situated near the country of the 
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Sidonians. It was near Apjiek of Syria, which was situated 
between Heliopolis and Byblus, that the battle was fought 
between Ahab and Benhadlid, in which the Assyrians were 
defeated, and upon whom the walls of that city fell, as they 
were retreating with hurry and confusion into it, burying 
under them 27,000 of the fugitives. (Josh. xix. 30 ; xiii. 
4. 1 Kings, XX. 26, &c.) 

APPII FORUM. 

Q. Where was Appii Forum situated ? 

A. Appii Forum, was a place near the modem town of Pi- 
pemo, in the south-west of Italy, on the celebrated Appiaii 
Way to Rome, constructed by the Roman Censor Appius 
Claudius, and which led from Rome to Capua, and thence to 
Brundusium ; about 45 miles distant from Rome. It is now 
called Borgo Longo. 

Q. What is known concerning the forlnation and remains 
of the Ap})ian Way ? 

A. The Appiau Way was laid with hard stones of a very 
large size, brought from a jfreat distance, and cut so carefally 
as to require no cement ; it was wide enough to adniit of 
several carriages running abreast Some time after its con- 
struction, Caius Gracchus caused stones to be placed along 
the whole line, to mark the distances, according to the mea- 
surement practised among the Romans, to afford foot pas- 
sengers resting seats, and to enable horsemen to mount. 
Great part of 3iis road still remains entire. 

Q. Where was the Three Taverns situated ? 

A. The Three Taverns ( Tres Tabemae ) was a small place 
or village, situated on the Appian Way, between Suessa 
Pometia to the north-west, and Ten-acina at some distance 
to the south-east, where travellers stopped for refreshment. 
It was distant from Rome about 33 miles, 

Q. How are these places connected mik the Scriptures ? 

A. After leaving Puteoli and proceediog on his jounieY 
towards Rome, Paul was met in the way by sotne ChristiaJae 
from Appii Forum ; and after coming somewhat nearer th^ 
city, others came out to meet them at the Three Tavema. 
Paul, seeing the Christians of Rome, was thereby gTCJitly 
encouraged, and gave God special praise on this occasion. 
(Acts, xxviii. 14— 31.) ' * . . 
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AR. 

Q. Where was Ar situated ? 

A. Ar, the capital city of tke Moabites, was situated 
among the hills on the south side of the river Amon, or 
Modjeh, (as it is now called) about twenty-five miles distant 
from the river. It was called Areopolis by the Greeks, and 
the place is now known by the name of El-Rabba. 

Q. Was Ar previously known by other names ? 

A. Ar was distinguished by the names of Kabbah, Ariel, 
or Eabbath-Moab, Kiriieres, or the city with brick walls ; 
also Kirharesh, and Kirhaseroth, and Kir. (Isa. xv. 1; 
xvi. 7, 11. 2 Kings, iii. 25; xvi. 9. Jer. xlviil. 7. 16.) 

Q. Is t^ere any thing further known concerning this 
place ? 

A. Ar was destroyed by an earthquake when Jerom was 
a young man ; and a late traveller discovered ruins about a 
mile and a half in circuit, answering to this place. 

ARABIA. 

Q. What is the meaning of Arabia, and by what other 
names has it been known ? 

A. Some think tl^at the most ancient name was Kedem, 
" The East whence the Arabians were called Beni Kedem, 
"Children of the East." It was afterwards termed Arabah, 
from the word Arab, or Ereb, " the west, mixture merchan- 
dize, or traffic. ** — Others derive its name from Jarab, the son 
of Jocktan and grandson of Eber : and others from Arabah, 
or Arbahf a district of Tahamah, a desert inhabited by Ish- 
mael. By the modem natives it is called Jezirat-el-Arab; 
by the Persians and Turks, Arabistan. (Gen. x. 25.) 

Q. How is Arabia bounded ? 

A. Arabia, a country of Western Asia, extending nearly 
1500 mQes from north to south, and 1200 from east to west, 
is bounded on the north hy part of Syria, Diarbeker, Irak, 
and Khuzhestan; on the east by the Euphrates and the 
Persian Gulf; on the south-east and south by the Erythrean 
sea, or Indian Ocean ; and on the west by the Gulf of Ara- 
bia, or Red Sea, Palestine, and part of Syria, 

Q. What were the ancient divisions of Arabia ? 

A. The first division of it was into Arabah and Kedem : 
It was afterwards divided into three parts of very unequal 
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extent — Anim Petrea> or the Stony Arabia^ a small district 
at the northern potnt of the Red Sea; Arabia Felix, or Hap- 
py Axal»a» in th&soath-^m$^ extremity towards the shores 
Bed Sea; Arabia Deserts^ or the Desert Arabia, oc- 
cupying the space between them, andmtending far towards 
tiie east. 

Q. What are its modem divisions ? 

A. Yemen, including the Happy Arabia of the Ancients 
— Hedjaz, induding^part of Stony Arabia — Nedjed, having 
the Syrian Desert to tiie north, and Yemen to the south^ — 
Yemamah, or Amd, to the south-west of Hedjaz-^£1-Ahsa, 
or Hsgar, between Bahrein and Nedjed, extending to Irak 
Ajeabi on the north, and Oman on. the south — ^Bahrein, or 
the Two Seas, incljidkig the islands and a sandy district on 
the western shore of the Pai^ian Gulf, noted tor its pearl 
fidiery ; and OoMa, funning the eastern extremity of the 
peninsnla. 

Q. What is the general aspect of the country ? 

A, The face of the country is, in general, said and sterile, 
being almost destitute of rivers^ lakes, and springs, to temper 
the climate and refresh vegetation. The hills are barren— 
the pMns pr^nt a continued wilderness, interspei\sed with* 
a few patdies of verdure— the shores; however, are fruitful, 
and eidiibit a deeper green as they approach the sea ; so 
fruit^l are some parts ci the peninsula, that the inhabitants 
reap three successive harvests in the year. 

Q» What is nature of the climate ? 

A. In the plains of Arabia rain appears not to be fre- 
quent In several pwrts the seasons may be distinguished 
into wet and dry; but in different districts these seasons 
occupy different periods. The Aiux)ra borealis is unknown 
here, as in other countries in the neighbourhood of the 
equator ; but the meteors caUed falling stars in some places, 
in others, shooting stars, are not i^ifrequent. The deviation 
of the interior relieves the excessive heats common in the 
same parallds of latitude, rendering frost and snow frequent 
during the night; in many pla^s the heat is oppres^iv^ ; 
and around Mecca and Mocha the drou^t and consequent 
heat are such as woujd de^oy every species of vc^etfitipn^i 
were it not for the falling of the heavy night dews. 

Q. Which are the chief rivers md lakes of Arabia ? 
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A. The Euphrates and the Tigris to the north-east are 
almost the only rivers that water any part of the country. 
The other rivers that flow through the different districts are 
merely brooks and streams formed by the periodical rains 
and mountain torrents, which are. dry in summer ; scarcely 
one of these streams reaches the sea. There are a few saline 
lakes^ surrounded by hills, which relieve in some measure 
the general appearance of the country. 
- Q. Which are the principal mountains of the country ? 

A. The principal chain of the mountains of Arabia nm« 
nearly parallel widi the Red Sea, at a distance of from thirty 
to eighty miles, and probably contains some mountains of 
great elevation — ^between. Damascus and Mecca is Mount 
Shadak, rising like a tower in the midst of the plain — Mounts 
Sinai and Horeb are immense masses of granite rocks ; i^e 
fonner has only rain water, while the latter abounds with 
springs and miit trees. The mountains are, in general, 
craggy and precipitous. 

Q. Does the country afford any minerals ? 

A. The minerals of Arabia are gold and silver, found in 
the lead mines of Oman — ^the onyx, the sardonyx, cornelian 
and agate ; alabaster, selenite, and different lands of spar 
are foimd in Yemen and Adjemen — the rocks afford basaltic 
columns, gypsum, schistus, and iron stone. 

Q. What are the natniai productions ef the country ? 

A. In the_vicinity of the Red Sea are many vegetable 
productions distinguished for their beauty and utility ; such 
as the tamarind, cotton-tree, pomegranate, Indian fig-tree, 
sugar-cane, coffee-tree, different kinds of palms, as the cocoa- 
nut, date, great fan-palm, &c. It produces also oranges, 
almonds, apricots, peaches, liquorice, senna, and the amyris 
c^balsamum, which yields the balm of Mecca, along with 
many other shrubs, and herbs of beautiful appearance and 
delightful odour. 

Q. In the production^ of what is their agriculture em- 
ployed ? 

A. Agriculture is chiefly employed in the cultivation of 
wheat, barley, maize, diuna, beans, lentils, rape, tobacco^ 
indigo, a plant used in dyeii^ yellow, and another which 
produces a beautiful red. 

Q. Which are the chief dtles of Arabia i 
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A. They are Mecca, cdebiated for the Kaaba, or house 
of God ; every sort of money circulates there, and all the 
productions of India and Persia are exposed for sale ; Me- 
dina, distinguished for the tomb of Mahommed ; Sana, or 
Suana, one of the most considerable towns of Arabia ; Mocha, 
which is frequented by British vessels from India ; Oman, 
the d^ital of the province of that name ; Moscat, Lasha, 
imd several others of less note. 

Q. What kind of government has Arabia P 

A. The Arabs are not united under one sovereign — ^the 
desert is claimed by tribes who are governed by chiefe, on 
whom age, wisdom, or courage, have bestowed^auliority — 
the cultivated parts of the country are divided among many 
independent chiefs, who assume different titles according to 
the extent of their power ; such as Iman, or Imir, which 
seems to be in a great liteasure ecclesiastical. The title of 
Sheik, common to inferior districts, appears to be rarely 
connected with ecclesiastical dignity. 

Q. In what does the commerce of Arabia consist? 

A. Arabia canijiot be said to possess any manufactures — 
some coarse linen is made, a few muskets of inferior quality, 
and at Mocha there is a glass manufactory. At one period, 
Arabia, from its situation, was the sole road of communica- 
tion between Europe and the countries of the east, and 
enjoyed a large share of commerce — since the passage by the 
Cape of Good Hope, its commerce has diminished ; still, 
however, its exports are con^derable, consisting chiefly of 
coffee, aloes, myrrh, frankincense, gold from Abyssmia, 
senna, and ivory. The trade is conducted principally Qirough 
foreign factors, called banians, who are natives of India. 
The horses of Arabia have become an important article of 
commerce, and bring the highest prices of^any in the world. 

Q. What is the general character of the Arabians ? 

A. They are, in general, cunning, witty, generous, and 
ingenious ; lovers of eloquence and poetry ; but superstitious, 
vindictive, sanguinary, and addicted to robbery, which they 
think allowable, because Abraham, the father of Ishmael, 
gave his son nothing. (Gen. xxv. 5, 6.) 

Q. For what is the Western world indebted to the Ara- 
bians P 

: A. The Arabians for some time supported the splendour 
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of literature, wkicb was extinguished^ by the tyranny and 
SHpeiBtitkm which prevailed in Egypt, and to them wa are 
indebted for the invention of Algebra, or the application of 
signs and letters to represent Hnes, numbers, and quantises, 
and also for the numerical characteT9 of 1, 2, 3, &c. first 
used iu Europe. 

Q. What connection has Arabia with the Scriptra-es ? 
A. The Arabians paid a yearly tribute to Jehosaphat of 
7700 sheep, and as many goats — ^they furnished Solomon 
with a large quantity of gold aad silver — ^many of them were 
^ present at Jerusalem when the Holy Ghost fefl upon the 
Apostles ; after which Paul introduced the Gospel into seve- 
ral parts of the country : — since the promulgation of the 
Go«)d, many Arabians have embraced Christianity, though 
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Q. Where was Arad situated ? 

A. The city of Arad was situated in the southern part of 
the land of Canaan, in the neighbourhood of Kadesh, four 
miles from Malathis, and twenty from Hebron. 

Q. What is said of Arad in Scripture ? 

A. The king of Arad, being alarmed at the approach of 
the Israelites, came down through the desert of Zin, attacked 
them at mount Hor, and took some prisoners ; he was, 
however, quickly defeated, and destroyed with his whole army. 
After this the Isaelites rased all the cities of Arad. (Numb, 
xxi, 1, 2, 3.) 
' Q, What may we infer from this ? 

A. That at the time the Israelites were encamped on 
Mount Hor, a party was sent on this expedition, as it does 
not appear that the main body of the Israelites quitted their 
position until they broke up from it to direct their march 
southward, towards the plain of Eziou-Geber, instead of 
northward, towards Canaan. 



Q. Where was Ararat situated ? 

A. The mountain, or mountains of Ararat, on which the 
Ark is supposed to have rested, is situated in the north-^t 
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part of Amiema Migor, in that district now termed the 
pachalic of Erzenun, about thirty-six miles south-east from 
Erivan. Ararat signifies "the mountain of descent;" by 
the people of the East it is called Ardag, or Parmak-dagh, 
the fin^r mountain^ because it is straight, and stands by 
itself like a finger held up ; or the mountains of Dag. (Gen. 
viii. 4.) 

Q. Which is the particubr part supposed to hare afforded 
a lestingplace to the Ark ? 

A. This honour is assigned to Mount Masis, termed by 
the Turks Agri-dagh ; it is situated among what was anciently 
called the ^ordioean moi&itains: it stands insulated in a 
large plain, and has two peaks called the Greater and Lesser 
Ararat, both covered with perpetual snow. 

Q. Is any thing known as to the precise height of this 
mountain P 

A. Although the devation has never been ascertained by 
measurement, it must be of great height; its summit being 
covered with snow and ice, and being sometimes visible 1 6(^, 
or 200 miles distant From these two circumstances, con- 
sidering the latitude in which it stands, we may infer that 
its height is not less than 15,000 feet. It is even probable 
that it is much more. 

Q. What is said as to its a^^earance P . 

A. Nothing can be more beautiM than its shape, or 
more awful than its height. All the surrounding mountains 
sink into insignificance when compered to it It is perfect 
in all its parts ; no hard rugged feature — ^no unnatural pro- 
minences, every thing is harmony, and all cmnbine to 
render it one of the subHmest objects in nature. It rises 
from an iitunense base — the slope towards its sunmiit is easy * 
and gradual, until it reaches the region of snows, when it 
becomes more abrupt 

Q. Has any person ever succeeded in reaching the tops 
of Ararat P 

A. These inaccessiMe summits have never been trodden 
by the foot of man since the days of Noah. Various attempts 
have been made in difierent ages to ascend these tremendous 
mountain pyramids, but in vain: their form, snows, and 
glaciers, are insunnountable barriers : the distance being so 
great from the commencement of the icy region to the high*' 
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est point, cold alone would be the destruction of any person 
who should have the hardihood to persevere. 

ARGOB. 

Q. Where was Argob situated, and what is the meaning 
of the name ? 

A. There were three places known by the name of Aigob: 
the first, a district east of Jordan ; Argob, the capital of the 
district of that name ; and Argob of Samaria. Some think 
that Ai^gob signifies a region abounding in gravel ; others, 
that it is derived from ^r, a river, or valley, and gob, a pro<- 
minence or mount ; while others think that it comes from 
Art, a lion, and gub, a cave : the last seems the most pro- 
bable origin of the name, as it has been remarked, that the 
whole region abounds in caves. 

Q. What is known respecting the first ? 

A. Argob, east of Judea, in the half tribe of Manasseh^ 
and lying in the land of Bashan, was one of .the most fruitful 
parts of die land east of Jordan. In this district were the 
sixty towns called Havoth-Jair, which had walls and gate8> 
without including the unenclosed villages. 

Q. What is known regarding the second ? 

A. Argob, the capital of the above district, is said to have 
been situated about fifteen miles west from Gerasa ; the ruins 
of which, or Regaba, are supposed to be found in those of 
£l-Hossn, on the summit of a steep insulated hill. (Deut 
iii. 4, 14. 1 Kings, iv. 13.) 

Q. Is there any liistorical fact connecting the third with 
the Scriptures ? 

A. Argob, in Samaria, was the place where Pekah, son 
of Remaliali, assassinated Pekahiah, son of Menahem, King 
of Israel. (2 Kings^ 3cv. 25.) 

ARIMATHEA. 

Q. Where was Arimathea situated ? ' ' > 

A. Arimathea, a pleasant town, was situated on the bor- 
ders of a fertile and extensive plain, about thirty miles 
north-west of Jerusalem, on the high road to Joppa. It was 
also known by the name of Ramah, or Ramatha : it is now 
called Ramli, or Ramla. 

Q. What do Oriental geographers say of this place ? 
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A. They spesk of this placets haviilg formerly been the 
metropolis of Palestine ; aod late trav^ers inform us, that 
every appearance of its ruins, even now, confirm the opinion 
of its having ][>Qen a considerable city. At every step in the 
surrounding neighbourhood, sure to be seen the remains of 
some noble sub^rranean^, Cisterns, not' inferior, either in 
extent or execution, to many of those at Alexandria ; being 
intended for the same purpose^ namely, to serve in time of 
war a^ reservoirs of water. 

'Q. . Did ttie ^^tion of Ramah sender it of any import- 
ance? 

A. As it lay on the high road from Joppa to Jerusalem, 
it was necessarily a place of great resort, and from the £ruit^ ' 
fulness of tbe sunounding country, must have been equally 
important as a militsery station, or a depot for supplies, and 
as a magazine for the collection of such, articles of commerce 
as were exported from the coast. « ^ 

Q. What is the amount of the population ? 

A. Ramah contains abotit five thousand individuals, of 
whom.alMMit oiie third are Christiieais of the Greek and Ca- 
tholic communions, and the remaining two thirds Mahom-' 
medans, chiefly Txtsks ; the men of power and the military 
only being Turks ; and n& Jem9 residing here. 

Q. In what is the population employed P 

A. Their principal occupation is^ husbandry, Ibr which 
the surrounding country is Mghly fieivoumble ; and the staple 
commodities produced by them are com, oil; and cotton, 
with some soap and coarse cloth made in the town. 

Q. What connection has this place with Scripture his- 
tory? - 

A. At this place, which was also called Ramathmm Zo- 
phim, as l3^ng in the district of Zuph, or Zoph, 8amuel was 
bom, and Elkanah ijesided. It was likewise the native place 
of Joseph, who begged from Pilate the body of Jesus. (1. 
Sam. 1. MaU. xxviii. 57. Luke xxiii. 50. ) 

Q. What is known of its subsequent history ? 

A. Amid the various political revolutions which obtained 
in the E^t, subsequent to the promulgation of Christianity, 
Arimathea maintained its superiority as a place of import^ 
ance till the time of the Crusaders. In the history of this^ 
period it suffered considerably, as may be inferred *irom:the 
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fttfl^'it ladl^ddaweretthe t^d first okies tliat fell into 
tb^ iiaiMis of. the Gnnadees. Oct this •ocoaskm, Arimtttheti^ 
fbettftod iRfitsinhabHaiits during ihe nig^, fdl into' 
iha hwnob of^inviideEs; -who mnAe it their Tende^rous and 
plaee lOif ieiuiBbug iiar thnee days. 

Is thcee anj ddier ^ce of the same name, mentioned' 

, >A. TJiere "wm another y>kce «if the same name, about tix 
miles north of Jerusalem, in that pass which formed the line 
of aeyaration beiiween die kiijgdomB of Israel and Jujiah, 
and which Baasha, king of Israel, took, and began to fortify 
biAt it»8iobIigBd sabsefonitly to P^inquish, iii con^uence 
of tilt aUiaaiee farmed between Asa, Idng <f( Judah, and Ben- 
hcidM^ ktQg<i^f Syria. This is the f^ace generally supposed 
tQ,be;^rved tolnthe damentaition of Rachel for her ehR^ 
^mt. <1 Kiags aur. 2 Chron. xvi. 1. J6r. xxxi. 15. 
Matt, ii, 18.) 

ARMENIA- 

Q. Wliere was Ati^wnia siluittedy and hm was it tA- 
ciwfly divided? ' . • - 

A. Armenia, an /eaoteiisivie eountiy of Aida, o^taiovng 
106,000 square milea, was anciently dmded into Armetiift 
Major and Minor, the former contaittifig the eastern, and 
the latter the wealem division, of the coantiy. Tht first had 
Medkonttie ea8t> Cdchis and Iberia on the nmh, and 
M^aopptaiwia on the south— the second was bounded partly 
by Cappadocia, Armenia Migar, Syria, Cilicia, and the 
E^ph2ites. 

Q, Has Armenia been confounded with any other country?- 
^. It is irequently confoanded with Aiamsa, the land 
of Aram o? Syria; they Are, however, totally diflferent: 
Armenia being s^Mvated firom Aram by Mount Taurus. 
Q. Whence i$ the name Armenia derived P 
A'. It was so called from Ajonen, the mountainous iceUtl^ 
try of Meni, or Minni, the people of which country sere 
s^pi^en of by the prophet, wlien summoning the nations 
agamst^Babyloa : "Call together against her the kingdoms 
of Ararat, Minni, and Ashkenaz." Thet two first, though 
apparently making two kingdoms, are but one, and ii^ply 
the ptq>le of Axmt or Armenia. <Jer. IL 27.) 
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Q. How is ancient Amenia now divided ? 

A. Armenia Major is now known as Turcomania, t^ugh 
f till sometimes called Armexiia and lies south of mount Cau- 
casu9« comprehending the Turkisb pashalios Er^eruiB, Kav8» 
and Van, and also the Persian province Iran or £rivan« Ar- 
loenia Minor is now known as Aladulia or Pegian, md be- 
longs to the Turks^ and U divided betwe^ the PasbaMcs 
Merashe and Sivas. 

Q;. What is the general aspect of the country? 

A. Armenia is a rough mountainous country havii^ 
Caucasus, Tsheldir, and Djanik far its northern bomiduy 
which separates it from the Euxine sea. Many parti m 
^leae extensive chains are covered with fine forests. The 
centre of the country is traversed by branches of inoiHit Tau- 
lus, to which belongs mount Ararat. These mountaia 
ranges give rise to many extensive plains of considerajitle fer-* 
tili^. From a branch of the Taurus an immense plain ext^dli 
to tne coasts of the Per^an Gulf, where the eye of the trai- 
veller perceives not the slightest undulations in the ground* 
In the neighbourhood of Araiat the two great rivers Eu- 
phrates and Tigris take their rise ; likewise the Kur and 
other less considerable streams. These add greatly to the 
wild and irregular aspect of the country. 

Q. What is the nature of its soil ? 

A. The soil is in general moderately, and in many places 
extremely, fertile throughout the plains, producing abun- 
dant crops of com» although the period of vegetation is only 
of three months duration, including seed time and harvest 
In many parts the finest southern firuits are produced, and 
in all parts of the country, excepting the very mountainous 
districts^ walnut and apple trees are to be found ; the latter 
afford, in the cold district of Akhlat apples weighing nearly 
a pound. Proceeding down tlie Euphrates, the vine and the 
oUve fiouri^ although at Erzerum there are neither firuil 
trees nor wood for fuel, many tracts of the countiy are bet- 
ter adapted for grazing than agriculture. 

Q. What is the nature of its climate P 

A. There are few countries of the globe wherein so small 
a ^)acei so many striking contrasts are found united. Within 
an extent of ten degrees of latitude, the natives have a heat at 
Bagdad equal to that of Senegambia, and on the smumits of 
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Ararat perpetual snows. From the animals natural to, and 
the vegetable productions of, the country, it seems as if the 
widely differing climates of Africa and Siberia were blended 
in the same region. This near approach of climates so op- 
posite, arises principally from the great diflerences which 
are found in elevation. Armenia, which is a veiy elevated 
pldn, being encompassed on all sides by lofty mountains, 
affords generally an atmosphere rather coH than warm, tend-" 
ing greatly to the preservation of health and the prolongation 
of life. V 

Q. Which are the principal productions of the 
country? 

' A. The natural productions of the country consist of fruits, 
honey, wax, gall-nuts, reputed the best in the East, graiii, 
cotton, flax, sesamum. The mountains are rich in iron and 
copper, and the salt mines of Armenia have long been, cele- 
brated, which afford an abundant supply of that important 
. article, not only to the neighbouring provinces, but to the 
whole of Persia. 

Q. Does Armenia present any remains of former great- 
ness ? 

A. On the frontiers of the Persian province of Erivan, 
ar^ the ruins of Anni, one of the ancient capitals of Ar onf 
the river Harpazii, a tributary of the Araxes. These ruins 
present beautiful specimens of the former grandeur of the 
place. The whole surface is covered wi9i hewn stones, 
broken ccpitals, columns, sbattered but highly ornamented 
friezes — several elegant cburches still exist — ^the palace, a 
structure resembling in extent a large town rathev than a 
single dwelling, is superbly decorated within and without, 
and the floors of its many halls are beautified witii the finest 
mosaic patterns. This city was destroyed by an earthquake 
in 1319 — there are also the ruins of the ancient Armavir, 
which, during 1800 years, was the residence of the kings of 
Ancient Armenia. 

Q. Which are the principal towns of modem Armenia ? 

A. Erzerum, containing 25^000 inhabitants — Kars and 
Van on the frontiers of Persia, both of which are littie known 
to Europeans — ^Ardgis on the Van lake — Erzendgian 'on the 
Euphrates — Khanoos situated in the hollow of a rock, in 
the centre of which stands a high isolated piece of rock. 
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\keate travellers have recognised the ancient Theodosiopolis — 
Baibuth and Ispir give animation to a fruitful valley^ with 
many others of less note. 

Q. What is the general character of the present popu- 
lation ? 

A. The Armenians have in all ages maintained a great 
similaiity of character, sober, temperate, patient, frugal, in- 
dustrious and noted for honesty ; their known character for 
ihese virtues has withstood the tyranny and extortions of the 
wretched governments, under which they have lived for many 
centuries. Among the Armenians old age is highly honoured, 
the wife looking up to her husband and the son to his father, 
as in the time of the patriarchs. 

<J. How are the Armenians employed ? 

A. The occupations of the present race of Armenians 
differ little from those of the ancient inhabitants. In the 
iourishing times of Tyre, the Armenians brought horses and 
mules to Uie markets of that city, besides carrying on a con- 
siderable trade in wine, which they sent down the Euphrates 
to Babylon. At the present day they are divided into two 
classes, the one tending cattle and living on the produce of 
th^ flocks and herds, while the others are engaged in com- 
merce, being in fact the principal traders of the East; and 
are to be found in the capacity of merchants or commercial 
agents all over Asia, with the exception of China. (Ezek. 
icxvii. 14.) . 

Q. What is the religion of the Armenians? 

A. The Armenians embraced Christianity as early as the 
fourth century. Their rites partake of those of the Greek 
and Latin Churches, but they reject Che idolatries of both — 
they acknowledge but one nature in Jesus Christ, and be- 
Mcve the Holy Spirit to issue from the Father alone — they 
have seven sacraments which they call mysteries — they du 
not believe in purgatory— it is, indeed, a remarkable instance 
of the firmness of these people, that while the sun»unding 
nations submitted to the religion as well as the arms of the 
Turks, they have preserved 3ie purity of their ancient faith, 
«uch as it is, to the present day. 

ARNON. 
Q. Where was Amon situated ? ® 
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A. The Tiver Amon, callfed also the liver of G«d, from 
its flowing through the land belonging to that tribe^ was si- 
tuated between the kingdoms of the Moabites and Ammo- 
nites; afterwards between the former and the Ambrites; and 
subsequently between the Moabites and the tribe of Keubeni 
(1 8am. xxiy. 5. 2 Kings x. 33.) 

Q. Whence has the Amonits source, and by what name 
is it now known ? 

A. It has its source in t^e mountains of Gilead or Moab, 
near a place now called Katrane, whence it pursues a cir* 
cnitous course of about fifty miles and falls into the eastern 
part of the Dead Sea. It is now called Wady Mod-jeb^ and 
divides the province of Belka from that of Kerek, as it form- 
erly did the kingdoms menti(med above. 

Q. What is the appearance of its banks and the nature of 
its bed? 

A. It runs in a rodcy bed forming a chasm so deep afid 
precipitous, that it appears inaccessible ; the descent on 
both sides, is from two to five miles in many places, and the 
distance from the edge of one precipice to that of ^e effpo- 
site one about two n^es in a straight line. In the summer 
time it is nearly dried i^ but bears marks of great impetus 
dsity in the raiuy season. 

Q. What connection has this river with the Saored Re- 
' cord ? 

A. The Israelites had to cross this river in the circuit 
they made to reach the land of Canaan ; the first encamp- 
ment on the other side being at Dibon Gad, on its bolder. 
Near this river the great battle was fought between the IsNie- 
lites, under tho directicm of Moses, and the Amorites undef 
Sih(m, their king, in which the latter were complet^y de- 
feated. (Deut. ii.) 

AROER. 

Q. Where was Aroer situated ? 

A. The city of Aroer was situated on the river Amos 
and appears to have consisted of two parts, or separate cities, 
the one on the bank of the river and the other on on island 
formed by it; and is always spoken of in conjunction with, 
or as, "&e city ii^the midst of tiie river." (Josh. xiii. 16, 
Deut iv, 48.) 
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Q Tp whom did this city belong ? 

A. It formerly belonged to tlie kingdom of the Amorites, 
forming the extreme bomidaiy of that kingdom southwards; 
but in the division of the land among the tribes of Israel, it 
was allotted to that of Reuben. It was here that the battle 
was fought between the Israelites and the Ammonites in which 
the latter were overcome. (Josh. xiii. 16.) 

Q. Are there any traces of this city remaining, so as to 
identify it with the account in Scripture P 

A. The ruins of this city have been found, under the 
name of Araayr, on the edge of a precipice above the Amon, 
near Dibon, which is sufficient to identify both. 

Q. Was there any other place of the same name ? 

A. There appears to have been another Aroer in^ the 
tribe of Gad, near Rabbath-Ammon or Philadelphia. 
From the want, however of a true knowledge of the whole 
line of the, river Amon, the two places have been confounded, 
(Josh. xiii. 25. Numb. ;u(xii. 34.) 

ARVAD. 

Q. Where was Arvad situated ? 

A. Arvad, a small rocky island in the Mediterranean was 
situated on the coast of Syria, at the mouth of the river EleiH 
therus, about thirty miles south of Laodicea, and nearly 
twenty-five miles to the north of Tripoli. It is about a mile 
in circumference, and two miles from the main- shoi^. 

Q. Was this island distinguished by any other name ? 

A. ' It was called by the Greeks Aradus ; Arvad or Aruad 
being its Hebrew name, to which Ruad and Ruwadde, the 
names by which it is now known, bear a striking similarity. 
It is thought to have owed its name to one of the sons of 
Canaan,, by whom it was peopled, and who probably made it 
their strong hold, for which it wiCs well adapted. The inha- 
bitants were called Aradians, or Arkites. (Gen. x. 17.) 

Q. For what was this island anciently distinguished ? 

A. For the immense number of its buildings, which ac- 
cording to ancient writers, were built with more stories than 
even those of Rome — for the liberty, which, its numerous 
population enjoyed — for their skill in manufactures and the 
arts, and for their enterprise and success in naval commerce, 
by means of which it subsisted : at present the island is com- 
pletely desert^ 
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Q. How is it connected with, or referred to, in the 

{Scriptures ? 

A. In the books of Kings, Isaiah, and Ezekiel it is 
termed Arjiad or Ai-phad, and in the latter prophet An^d is 
mentioned in conjunction \vith Sidon, as supplying Tyre 
with mariners ; hence it is probable that it had a share in the 
commerce of both cities. (Ezek. xxvii.) 

ASHDOD. 

Q. Where was Ashdod situated ? 

A , Ashdod or Azotiis, a port on the Mediterranean, was si- 
tuated between Askelon and Ekron, or i)^tween Jamnia and 
Askelon, 9t between Gaza^nd Jamnia, that is, it lay between 
these cities, but not directly, nor in the same sense : it was 
distant about thirty-four miles west of Jerusalem and twelve 
miles south of Joppa. It is now called Mezdel by the 
Arabs, and Ezdoud by the Syrians. 

Q. AVhat is the present condition df Ashdod ? 

A. This town, so powerful under the Philistines, affords 
but few proofs of its ancient importance, being at present an 
inconsiderable place, provided with two small entrance gates, 
«tid having in the centre a handsome mosque with a beautiful 
nunaret — ^the population occupy about 150 houses, of a mi- 
serable kind, built mostly of stone covered with branches of 
trees and roots, and these again with earth, so that vegeta- 
tion appears every where on the tops of them. The ground 
is 8ti)ewed, in many places, with fragments of columns, ca- 
pitals, and cornices of marble. 

Q. What is the appearance of the surroundin^eighbour- 
Jiood ? 

A, The surrounding jdains exhibit the most delightful 
verdure, together with a great abundance of fine old olive 
trees, rendering the scene charmingly picturesque. In the 
hamlets, or villages, tobacco, fruits, and vegetables are ex- 
tensively cultivated by the inhabitants ; and the fei^le and 
extensive plaias yield ah ample produce of com. Two 
mites, to the gouth, on a hill, is a ruin, having in its centre 
a lofty column still standing entire. 

Q. What connection has this place with the Sacred 
lificord P 

A. Ashdod was not taken by Joshua — it was t<? this 
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place the ark of God was sent when taken from the IsraeMtes^ 
and here Dagon was cast down before it — Uzziah broke down 
its wall^ and built cities^ or watch towers about it — it was 
taken by Tartan^ general of the king of Assyria; who used 
great severity towards tlie inhabitants and city — one of the 
prophets gives the cup of desolation to be drunk by " the 
remnant of Ashdod" — another says, " A^dod shall be driven 
out at noon day" — and a third, that " a bastard shall dwell 
in Ashdod.^ Hence it appears that Ashdod was a place of 
great strength and considerable importance. Hei^ Philip 
was found, after his conversion of the Eunuch at old Gaza, 
distant about thirty miles. (1 Sam. v. 2 Chron. xxvi. 6.- 
2 Kmgs xviii. 17. Isa. xx. 1. Jer. xxv. 20. Zeph, ii. ^ 
Zech. x. 6. Acts viii. 40.) 

ASHTAROTH. 

Q. Where was Ashtaroth situated ? 

A. Ashtaroth, or Ashtaroth Carenaim, one of the cap- 
ital cities of the kingdom of Bashan, was situated about six 
milj^ fipom Edraa, or Edrei, on the east side of the Jordan, 
between that city and Abila. ( Gen. xiv. 6. ) 

Q; What is the meaning of Ashtaroth and whence de- 
rived ? 

A* Ashtaroth signifies flocks of sheep or goats and 
Carenaim means " two homed hence the city is supposed 
to have derived both names from the homage paid to the 
goddess Ashtaroth. (Deut xii. 13.) 

Q. Who worshipped this idol P 

A. She was the goddess of the Sidonians, and was much 
worshipped in Syria and Phcenicia under the names Ashta- 
roth and Astarte. 

Q. What kind of places of worship had this idol f 

A. The original temples were woods and groves, and in 
these the most mUmious orgies were practised. Solomon, to 
please his strange wives, introduced the worship of this god- 
dess among the Jews; but it was reserved for Jezebeel to 
establish it: four hundred of her priests, termed prophets of 
the groves, who ate at the table of Jezebeel, were summoned 
together with four hundred and fifty o( the priests of Baal, 
to Mount Carmel by El^ah. (I Kings xviii.) 

Q. Is there any thing known as to the site of this city f 
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A, Inik4 days of Jerom, Asht^Poth w&b called CameU, 
and Was then a considerable city. It is supposed to htr9 
stood trhexe the eastk of Mezareib is How found. 

ASIA. 

Q. Descicihe Asia ? 

A. Asia ^ms the eastern and northern pgtt of die Old 
Worlds and is bounded on the norths by the Arctic Ocean ; 
OB 4he east^ by the Pacific Ocean ; on the south, by the In- 
dian Ocean ; on the west, by £ur(^. Black Sea, Sea of 
Marmora^ Art^ipels^o, the Levant, or ea$tam part of ih» 
vMediterranean^ Isthnxus of Suee, and the Red Sea. 

Q. How Asia aaadently . divided ? 

A. A^ia was usually divided iaito Major and Minor. Th< 
latter was a large country^ between the Euxine or Black 
Sea northward, and the mediterracneaKi southward. It con- 
tained the provinces of Bith^^iiiay Ponlus, Galatia> Cappado- 
cia, Cilicia, Paaaphylia, Pistdda, Lycaonia, Phrygia> Mysia, 
Troas — all of which are Bientiolied in the New Testament) $ 
Lydia, I^ia^ and .^lis (which are sometimes included un'> 
der Lydia), Paphlagoaua, Cada, Doris, and Lycia. Asia 
Major denoted all the rest of the Aaiadc conth&eoit (Acts 
xix. 10. 1 Peter i. 1.) 

Q. What portions of the contiiiekit constituted the Eo- 
man proconsular Asia P ) 

A. Lydia and Oaria^ taken in their lai^er acceptations^ 
the latter including Dotis^Mysia and Phrygia, including 
Troas, or Phrygia Minor, fomied proconsular Asia. 

Q. How is Asia now divided ? 

A. It is divided into Sou^rn Asia, com^h^iidiog 
Natolia, Armenia, Curdistan, Syria, Arsdna^ Hindostai^ 
Farth^ Indiftt, Siam, Malacea, Aimami Jon^in, Cochin 
China, J apan — Middle or Upper Asia, oomtaining Caucasus, 
Tartary, Buchana, Mongolia, Tungousia^KortlMrik or Rua- 
aian Asia, containing Kasan, Astrachan, Orenburg, Euhan, 
£abarda, Geo9*gia, Imireta, Siberia, with the Alpine regions 
of Dauria and Kamschatka. 

Q. What extent ef suifaoe does Asia occupy P 
A, Circumscribed within its natural boundaries, Asia 
presents a surface that may be . estimated at about ^[(lUteesi 
squart liiiUi(»]S of miloB* The gre«liest length of this con- 
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tinent» taken obliquely from the Isthmus of Su«8 to Bdi- 
ring's Straits, is about 7500 English miles — ^taken under the 
dO& parallel, from Suez to Nankin, its length is less than 
6000 miles — ^under the 40th parallel, from the Dardaaelkts 
to Cova, it is 6000 miles — the breadth from the north to the 
south, from Cape Comorin in India to Cape Taimurain Si- 
beria, about 4230 miles. 

Q. Which are the principal mountain of Asia P 

A. Its chief mountains are the Altai stretching in an ir- 
regular course of nearly 5t)00 miles, and terminating in 
eastern Siberia — Kenteisse, Himalaya, and others which ex- 
tend from Thibet towards Hindostan and connected with the 
chain called Ghauts, which terminates at Cape Comorin^ — 
the chains of Belur, and Musdagh or Mustc^, (the moun^ 
Imaus of the ancients) — Lebanon in Judea, with Mounted 
Ararat, Taui^is, and Caucasus, the Nucleus of western As^^ 
and Opbir in the island of Sumatra. 

'Q. Which are its principal rivers? 

A. They are the Obi, Yenissei, and LenH, which fall fai- 
to tiie Arctic Ocean — ^the Amoor passing through Chinese' 
Tartary, and fdling into the sea of Ochotsk-Hoang^ho aaftd 
Kian-ku falling into the Yellow Sea, both of which ai^ 
nearly 3000 miles in length-^Irawaddy, with a course of 
1900 nailes, Burrampooter, 2200 in len^, md the Oangee 
about 1900 miles in length, all falling mto the Sea of Beti- 
' gal — Indus, having* a course [of nearly 1700 miles, which 
falls into the Arabian Sea— Tigris and Eiq^hrates, the latter 
of which has a comrse of 1900 miles, both ftlling into the 
Persian Gulf, and many others less known, though of gVM 
extent 

Q. ^Vhich are its principal lakes ? 

A. They are, thd CasptaH with an extent of nearij 
120,000 squaiemiles^-lakeOral, about 10,000 squani mWm 
— Sea of Baikal, about 8d00 square miles, andk^ Aq^ud- 
tites, or the Deid Sea, about 480 square miles. 

Q. Which are the chief islands belonginff to Asiaf 

A. They are, the AleSrtian bknds, iwum of Behring't 
straits frnd^the Japanese islands separated froooithe aonk-«asi 
coast of China by the Sea of Japan. Formosa and Hfly- 
naa-— t^e MeaiUia» w Philippine islands^the Molucca, or 
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Spice islands— the Sunda islands consisting of Boraea, Su- 
matra, and Java — the Indian islands, the chief of which is 
Ceylon, and Mitylene, Scio, Samos, Rhodes, and Cyprus in 
the Mediterranean, called the islands of Turkey in Asia. 

Q. What kind of soil and climate has Asia. 

A. In a country of such immense extent as Asia the soil 
and climate must be extremely various ; in the central parts 
of Asia, the sterility of the soil, and the intensity of the cold 
which exists there in all seasons, even in the plains and val- 
leys, surpass belief— in the south its rich soil, watered by 
numerous and large rivers, receives the genial heat of the 
sun, and is impregnated with the exhalations of a sea, which 
the winter never influences — ^while the gloomy solitudes of 
northern Asia, that vast Siberia, extending towards the pole 
and the frozen sea, never feels the soft breeze of the tropic, 
nor the modifying gales which come from a fluid ocean. 

Q. What distinguishes Asia from the other great divi- 
sions of the globe ? • 

A. This part of the globe has given birth to many of 
the greatest monarchies of the universe — ^to the ancient inha- 
bitants of Asia we are indebted for most of the arts and 
sciences — ^its soil is fruitful and abounds with all the neces- 
saries, as well as the luxuries of life — ^it is in that part of the 
globe that we are to look for the more visible progress of 
luxury, despotism, sedition, efleminacy, and dissipation — 
and, tile first developement of those valorous qualities, for 
which the Macedonians were so distinguished, and by which 
the retreat of the ten thousand Greeks was so conspicuously 
displayed. 

Q. Has the climate of Asia any influence on {he cha- 
racter of its inhabitants ? ' ' 

A. The unvariableness of ph3rsical circumstances — the 
peeuliar nature of its climate, which no industry can sensibly 
ameliorate — ^the regularity of the return of the same seasons 
— ^the same mode of cultivation, constantiy repeated, and con- 
sequentiy the same mode of living, must have an influence 
on tiie moral character of the A^atics — ^must modify their 
nervous and muscular ^stem, as well as excite their imagi- 
nations by the return of the same sensations ; these contri- 
bute to render the wandering Tartar as invariable in his in- 
clination for pastoral life, as the Indian is in bis servile in* 
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dolente, and the Chinese in his indefatigable industry. 

Q. Can no o^er causes be assigned for the pecuuarities 
of the Asiatic character P 

A. The nature of their political circumstances must^ and 
do influence their character — ^they are governed by absolute 
monarchs-— no man is master of his own person — ^no man 
participates in the legislative power— no man desires to be 
accounted brave, as it would expose him to the greatest 
dangers — every man is obliged to go tp war — to bear its in- 
conveniences — to shed his blood fiau: from those who are dear 
to him — ^his success and exertions augment alone the 
powers of the despot, who rules over him — ^he has no reward 
tor his bravery but danger and death — even his smiling fields 
are converted into deserts (while he looks on), either by the 
devastation of war, or the want of cultivation — ^the best proof 
of the truth of this is, that those Asiatics who enjoy some 
political liberty, and who consciquently labour for themselves, 
are comparatively warlike. 

ASKELON. 

Q. Where was Askelon situated ? 

A. Askelon, a ci^ in the land of the Philistines, was si- 
tuated on the coast of the Mediterranean, between Gaza on 
the south, and Ashdod on the north ; distant fifteen miles 
from the former, nine from the#latter, and forty miles west 
of Jerusalem. 

Q. For what was Ashdod noted ? 

A. It was famed for its shalot, and its wine is spoken of 
in rapturous terms. In the time of the Crusaders Askelon, 
from its strenght and position, became the object of much 
contention between the opposing parties, and was the last of 
the maritime towns which fell into the hands of the Chris- 
tians. It is chiefly rendered memorable in the history of 
those wars, from the defeat of the Caliph of Egypt, in 1099, 
by Godfrey of Bouillon ; and of the Emperor Saladin, anrf 
the slaughter of 40,000 of his united army of Saracens and 
Turks, in 1192, by the English King, Richard the first, and 
the subsequent capture of l£e place itself. 

Q. What is the present condition of Askelon ? 

A. The Askelon of Scripture, (which was close to the shore, 
enjoyed but few advantages of a sea-port, as the coast was 
sandy, and difiicult of access,) is now in ndns. A small 
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'Stream, risiiig in the mountaiiis of Jadea» flcminlo tlie sea 
iMNff the modem town, now called Scalona, a place of little 
importance. 

IIow is this place connected with Scriptnre ? 

A. After the death of Joshna, the trihe Judah took 
Askelon ; but it subsequently became one of the five govern- 
saents belonging to the Phihstines. It appears from scrip* 
ture to hare been strongly fortified. It was the birth phiea 
of Hetod the Great. (Judg. L 11, 18; xiv. 19. Jer. xxr. 
29. 1 Sam. n. 17. Amos L 8. Zeph. ii. 4, Zech. ix. 5.) 

ASSYRIA. 
Q. How was Assyria situated ? 

A. Assyria, a kingdom of Asia, anciently of great cel&» 
bri^, appears to have had dififerent limits at different periods 
«f its history. It was originally bounded on the north by 
Mount Niphates, now Nimrood Dagh, and Armenia Ma* 
jor ; on the west by Mesopotamia ; on the south by Susiana; 
and on the east by Media. Assyria is now known as Cur- 
distan. 

Q, In what direction did Assyria lie, and what was its 
•stent P 

A. Assyria lay wholly to the westof the Tigris, and com* 
prehended aU the tract extending north-west and south-east 
from the river Centrites, (now Khabour,) and the mountain 
range bordering its banks, called by the same name, to the 
fiver Gyndes, (now Hud,) dividing it from Susiana, as the 
former does from Armenia an extent of more (ban 500 
udl^. The breadth of this extensive region is not generally 
above one third of its length, reaching from the eastern 
branch of the Tigris to the crest of the imm^se range, which 
imder the various appellations of Niphates, Chaboras, Za- 
goras, &c., divided it from Armenia, Media, Atropatia,' and 
5ie Greater Media. 

Q. Does modem Curdistan differ in extent from ancient 
Assyria,and how is it divided ? 

A> Modem Curdistan is of much greater extent than the 
ancient Assyria, and is composed of two parts, the Upper 
and Lower. In the former is the province of Ardelaw, the 
ancient Arropachitis, now nominally a part of Irak Ajami. 
and belonging to the north-west division called AJ JobaL 
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It contains five others, namely, Betlis, flie anciwit Caxdu- 
chia, lying to the sonth and south-west of the lake Van. 
East and south-east of Betlis is the principality of Julame- 
rick — south--west of it, is the principality of Amadia — th)6 
fourth is Jeezera td Omar, a city On an island in the Tigris, 
and corresponding to the imcient Bezahde — ^the fifth and 
largest is Kara Bjiolan, with a capital of the same name. 
The^pafishafics t^f Kitlrook tmd 'Solimania also comprise part 
<^ upper Cnrdistan. Lowet Curdistan comprises all the 
level tract to the east of the Tigris, and the minor ranges 
imintedia1;e^ houndSng tiie plains, and reacliing thenee to the 
fbot df^lfcetostt tange, wmch may be justly denominated 
the i9i)s or western Jl:siiu • 

Q. Which were the chief cities of ancient Assyria P 
• A. They were, Nineveh situated on the Tigris. — Calah 
sitO^dJefd on the Lycus, now tiie Great Zab — ^Resen, situated 
IMw^en ifhe ibrmet, liaving walls eight miles in circumfer- 
ence, IBO fei^hi^h, and 25 feet broad— Bessara — Ctesiphon 
on iSke Tigris, the Mngs of Parthia trequently made 
their "titotcrYesidilnce, on account of the naildness of its cli- 
lilatte— Artemias, And Aihel^u 
"Q. Whrat appearance has the country generalfy? 

A. "We possess little information as to the aspect of the 
ectanfry during the time thattheAss^sm empire flourished ; 
at jnresent, however, it is gresctly and beautimUy diversified. 
Itmitehse plains — lofty and tdniost inaccessible mountsuns, 
with numerous rivers and lakes, spread themselves over the 
region, adding greatly to the genewd eflfect 

Q. Which are tliejprincipal rivers of the country ? 

A. They are the Tigris or Hiddekel, which divided it 
tern 'Bibyteniaaiia M esopotamia — ^the Lycus or Great Zab : 
Caprtts or Little Zab^and the Gorgus or Golden River, all 
of wMch 'fisQl intoihe Tigris ; with several tributary streams 
of minor impOrtattiBe, and some lakes which are but Jittle. 
known. 

<i. What is the nattnre of the climate ? 

A. Many of the mountains of ancient Assyria being 
covered with ever during snows tend to the production of a 
tempefature at onqe mild and salubrious to the human con- 
stitution. The heats of summer are not oppressive like those 
of Mesopotamia; and'from t^etegions winch surround Cur- 
E 
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distan the influence of a scorching sun is wholly unfelt m 
the verdant plains, where the Curd tends his flocks of goats- 

A. Which are the principal productions of Curdistan ? 

A. The numerous valleys and the long terraces of the 
mountains 3deld fruits, such as apples, pears, and grapes, 
with rice^—cotton, flax, and sesamum are raised in the plains 
— and the country affords honey and wax in great abundance. 
The forests consist chiefly of oaks, which aSbrd gall-nuts of 
a quality superior to any found in the East. A small tree 
resembling the oak, yields over all its surface, a rich' maanay 
(hi which the ancients aM moderns concur in their encomi- 
ums, and to which they have sometimes been disposed to 
ascribe an origin more sublime than that of vegetable secre- 
tion. 

A. Which are the chief towns of Curdistan ? 

A. Betlis, the capital of the province of the same name ; 
situated in a charming valley covered with apple and^pear 
trees — on the south of the lake Van is the town of Julamerick 
— south of this, is Amadia, surrounded witli gardens pro- 
ducing, the finest fruits in abundance. Jeezera, already 
spoken of — Kara Bjiolan, capital of the principality of the 
same name — Sha-Meran on the Diala, which occupies so 
steep a position, that its only entrance is by steps formed of 
vine branches, and Erbil, on the eastern side of Curdistan, . 
represents the ancient Arbela, renowned for a decisive battle 
by Alexander the Great against Darius, at Gaugamela, in its 
neighbourhood, B. C. 331. 

Q. What is the amount, employment, and character of 
the population ? 

A. The Curds are employed chiefly in tending flocks, 
and consequently lead a wandering life — their numbers have 
been estimated at 140,000 tents, equivalent to the same 
immber of anned men ; while by others the Curds have been 
computed at about 700,000 souls. Except the change of 
their religious creed the Curds are just the same sort of 
people as in the days of Xenophon, fierce, brutal, and con- 
tentious — they demand and receive a high price from those 
who ask their daughters in marriage — they set a high value 
on family extraction — they are every where considered as 
robbers, and are capable of any undertaking. Mahommed 
himself said that they would revolutionize the world. 
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Q. Who was the founder of, and which axe the princi- 
pal fects relating to, the kingdom of Assyria ? 

A. It is said to have heen founded by Adiur the son of 
Shem — ^its most distinguished monarchs were Ninus and his 
widow and successor, Semiramis — Ninus suhdiied Babylonia. 
Media, and other small kingdoms, and added them to his 
own — during the reign of SardanaJJalus, Arbaces, governor 
of Media, made himself master ot Assyria,- — ^it was for a time 
divided into three kingdoms, but again rose to almost its 
former greatness, while as in the days of Ninus, the other 
two yielded to its superiority — Media once more revolted, 
after which Cyarxes, its King, formed an alliance with Na- 
bopolasser, who marched against the Assyrian capital, and 
destroyed it and the power of the empire, rendering it, there- 
by, a province of Media. (Gen. X. 10, 12. 2 Kings xv. 
29, &c.) 

Q. What is the nature of their government and religion ? 

A. Throughout the mountain districts a species of feudal 
government obtains — each village has its chieC who pays 
tribute to the prince of the tribe; and though apparently tri- 
butary to the Ottoman government, they pay but little re- 
spect to the orders of the Grand Seignor and his Pachas. 
The Mohammedan religion predominates and is conjouied 
with various superstitions, seeming remnants of the system of 
the ancient Magi — they are reputed as offering worship to 
the devil, that is the evil principle, the AhSman of the 
Persians. About 100,000 are Nestorian Christians, who ac- 
knowledge the authority of two hereditary patriarchs ; the one 
has five bishops under him, the other thirteen — the epis- 
copal dignity is hereditary. 

ATHENS. 

Q. Where was Athens situated ? 

A. Athens, anciently the capital of Attica, was situated 
on a beautiful plain, in the finest part of Greece, on the 
Gulf of the -^gean Sea, which mns up to the Morea, and 
was built on a peninsula formed by the junction of the ri- 
vulets Cephissus and lUissus. It lay about 250 miles to the 
south of Berea, 35 miles to the east of Corinth, 100 miles 
north-west of Sparta, and upwards of 300 south-west of Con- 
stantinople. 
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Q. To whom did it owes its foundation ? 

A. It was loonded by Cecrops and an Egyptian colony, 
1550 years before Christ; and in the most ancienli tknes was 
called Cecropia, from the name of its founder, which namey 
in after times, was retained merely by the Acropolis. Un- 
der the government of Erichtonius, it received the n^e of 
Athens, probably fron^ Minerva, who was called by thj? 
Greeks Athena. At its fir^t foundation it only occupied thi^ 
eminence where the Acropolis or citadel subsequently stood ; 
but in process of time the plain below was irregularly filled 
with building, which constituted the site of the ancient^ 
it now does Siat, of the modem city. 

Q. For what was Athens anciently celebrate ? 

A. For its public buildings — trails — ^ports — ^public 
musements — power — government — Acadenue^ tbe dm^actey 
a^d conduct of its inhabitants. 

Q. Enumerate the chief buildings of ancient Athens, atiQ 
f xistingP 

A. The most interesting object in modem Athens, apd 
perhaps in Greece, is the Acropolis, or citadel, of which, a 
considerable portion is still in existence — ^the P^pj^les, whipb 
formed the entrance to the Parthenon or Temple of Minerva, 
the grand display of Athenian magnificence, only a few co« 
lumns nfcw remain — of the many worits of art with which it 
was stored, the combat of the Centaujrs and Lapithse, and the 
statue of Adrian are alone in a st^ of preservation — of the 
Erectheum or joint temple of Neptune and Minerva there 
are now but a few remains — ^the Tower of the Winds is still 
n^y entire, and is adorned with som^e admirable sculptures 
— of the Cenotaphs of eminent men, that of Lysicrates only 
exists — of the Temple of Jupiter Olympius sixteen columns 
out of one hundred and twenly, are all that remain ; the 
statues that enriched it are now no mow — the^ temple of 
Theseus is still entire — the Areopagus, or hill oC Mars is 
outside of the present town, the steps cut in thf^ rock to as- 
cend to that famous tribunal, the rostrum* the s^ats of the 
Judges, the accusers and the accused are still visible — ^the 
Stamum for gymnastic exercises can still be taracfed — the site 
of the Academy is occupied by a house and garden ; but the 
walks of the Peripatetics are yet discoverable, apaid the ve- 
nerable olive-trees. 
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Q. Are there any remains of the ancient walls ? 

A. The large walls which surrounded Athens, and con- 
nected it with its douhle harhour, are entirely demolished ; 
hut their foundations liave heen discovered under the shrubs 
which cover the plain, and they have been even traced as 
they existed in the time of the Peloponnesian war. 

Q. Describe the ports of ancient Athens ? ^ 

A. Of the three ports or harbours of Athens, the most 
ancient is the Phalerum or Phalereus ; the strongest Muny- 
chia, but tlie most celebrated is the Piraeus. This last, 
which was in its day the best frequented port of Greece, is 
five miles distant from the town, and is formed by a Jecess 
from the shore, with a narrow entrance guarded by two 
rocky points. It is now known by the names of Porte 
Leone and Porto Draco, and is frequented by a few French 
and English traders, but retains in other respects, scarcely a 
memorial of its ancient aspect. 

Q. What kind of amusements did the Athenians devote 
themselves to ? 

A. When not engaged in war with their neighbours, or 
in controuling their own rulers, the Athenians devoted their 
attention to a vast variety of pastimes, such as the fedst of 
Minerva, Bacchus, and those of Eleusis — ^Auguries, the 
greatest reproach of human reason. — Oracles, a blinding of 
the faculties of the mind, and by which a thousand fitiuds 
and impostures were daily practised — games, and combats — 
-races w various kinds; and above all, their ardour and" 
eagerness ill theatrical anjusements. 

Q. In what did the power of the Athenians consist ? 

A. The power of this people consisted in their ships 
amounting to 300 — ^the cavalry, archers, and pikemen, who 
were ready at all times to-defend the country, not reckoning 
the troops that guarded the walls of Athens, and the ports 
cf Attica — they could call to their assistance a thousand tri- 
butary towns, and command the fleets of Chios, Lesbos, and 
.Corcyra. And their treasury contained 9,700 talents, be- 
aides a great quantity of gold in the temples of the gods. 

Q. What kind of government obtained among the Atber- 
nans ? 

A. From its first first foundation till its overthrow it had 
different kinds of government — ^Monarcbieal till the death of 
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Codrus, when that secies of power was abdished, and the 
^ state governed, by thurteen perpetual, and 3 17 years after, by 
sev^ decennial^ and lastly after an anarchy of three years, 
by annual magistrates called Archons. Under this demo* 
cracy, the Athenians signalized themselves by their valour in 
the field, their munificence, ancL the cultivation of the fine 
arts, 

Q* Were the Schools «r Academies of Athem hdd in re- 
pute? 

A. The Adienians.paid the greatest attentitia to l^e educa-; 
lion of their youth, both as regarded the body and the mind 
— ^their Academies were held in great r^iUadon^ «o much so, 
that die Romans, in the more polished «^s of tneii: republic 
sent their youths to finish their education at Athens— the 
feme which the^ schools had acquired under Socrated and 
Plato, was maintained by their degenerate and less learned 
successors : an^they flourished though with diminished lustre, 
till an edict of the Emperor Justinian siiqjpressed with the 
I^oman Consulship, the philosophical meetings of the 
Academy* 

Q. What was the general character of the Athenians ? 

A. They were cprisidered as possessing such high mili- 
tary qualities that Xst^e^ when he invaded Groece, chiefly 
directed has, arms against Athens — these qualities were 
nobly exhibited in the battles of Marathon, of Saiamis* of 
Platea, and of Aly cale ; from these successes they became 
haughty and arrogant — distinjpiished for their love of liSer^, 
their good men were the most just Jind equitable in the world.; 
whilft their bad citizens could not be surpassed, feu: impiety, 
perfidiousness, or cruelty — ^They were ea^y enn^ed ^and 
soon appeased — ^ungrateful to their best citizen^ — Inynane to 
their enemies — ^posdessed of aQ insatiable curiosity, and 
famed for their eloquence, learning, talents, wit> patroiMge 
and knowledge of the arts, and sdiemces; and notwithstaodbg 
aU these they weie sunk . in the grossest supexstitioa and 
idolj^. 

Q. What is hu>wi> as to the principal epochs of its 
history? 

A. Prom die invasion of Xerxed in the year 480. B.C. 
till the irrq>tion of Alarie into Oxeope A.D. 396,^ Athens 
changed masters upwards ©f twenty times— it was twice bvscat 
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by the Persians— onoe dettroyedbylMh) II. of Mufcedcwi — 
again by Sylla—^ibe Acropous w«splimd^*ed by Tiberius — 
during me reign of ClaHCHUs, tibe uoths xansadced tbe ctCjr, 
eairying devaetatioa tbroughoHt the nvhek state of Atddh-:- 
&om the beginBuig of the 6th to the eentuty Atkeas 
ranained in a state of eo]I^Mffative obsourity-^t was beh 
si^d by Sgure, a Greek prince^ in 1294^t wte svbse- 
quendy seized by Boni&ee, Marqius of Montsemi^it then 
became subject to Sicily, a^ter vrhkck it wai beqdieath^ to 
the Venetians — Omar, Mahommeds general, seized it in 
1455-<^ 1464 it was sacked by tbe ^^eliaiis> iifho bom- 
barded it 1687. The turkft again lo«t it in I668^^and 
during the recent war of independents this 411-faited city WM 
thrice besieged, twice in 1822, and kbtly, in ^km 
which it has been freed from Tttridflii despotism* 

Q. What is 1^ state of Modem A^tiduB ? 

A. It is B gmaU pkdn> with elr^ "ivlii^ %halte?er 
they may have ancientiy been, m at present, e iireui e ly 
iiarrow and inregulair — the koitees are fer the md^ part mean 
and straggUaci manv hate laige cour^ or areas before them. 
In the lanes the high walls on each side, which aretJemisonly 
whitewashed^ reflect strongly thfie hi69i of ^e sim. Wkter 
for the use of the inhabitants is conveyed in an acq^dedott 
fr«mi Mount Hym^ttus^ and In thfe bazeiir Chr mM:et-i]^ace 
there is a large founts* 

Q. WUt kind t)f soil and ctimat^ has Alhehs? 

A. The s(m1 aiorad A^ns^es as of Aldca geneialbv 
is of a li^t> eakaveeusv and cdnd fuaHty, dislmgnisiKd tor 
its stOTiii^ and aibsence of piMMxire^'Hihe to lirotlml Athens 
ifaa alwa(^ esteemed for its p«r^^-<-Qiid it is stili Ihe.bMin 
Greooe; ihekealof the Ath«ria» summer is ,«niilaMted bgr 
the regaieak^ of ^ wind, whidi Mows with rdmlfing 
power dfuriqg'A great part ^ the dayt llie exft^eme idiyiiess 
of the atoMMphcare has ^ceatly contributed td «lditoflMe 
prasMvation of Am Aihematn echoes; ibr whdre>^y hajfk 
esci»ed the ttnJialWed ti(d<»Ce of €hrisdattis, Tnrics^ and 
GotAS, tbeyappear as fresh as if they had besn h«t r^eeB^jr 
finished. 

Q. Describe the stfe^ tm Which Athens was erected ? 
A. The missus ri^w.Mownt Bbanetbns^ to Ihe ekAt of 
Aihes^; ite so'Urce ia d k]:gef tfleta;, «ni deep ^mnt; 4s its 
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stream is small, it imperceptibly disappears soon after it has 
reached the foot of the mountain, then being turned off in 
channels it waters the neighbouring gardens — the source of 
the Cephissus is near Liloea in Phocis, not far from which it 
asstimes the appearance of a rapid and beautiful river ; short- 
ly a^rwards it proceeds in a sluggish and muddy current : 
both of these rivers empty themselves into the Gulf of En- 
gia, at some distance from the town. 

Q. What is the amount of the populationof the modem 
city? 

A. There are from 8000 to 10,000 inhabitants, of whom 
one fourth are Turks, and the remainder Gre^s. The latter 
have here a metropolitan, a number of convents for both 
sexes, with several churches and chapels. The Turks have 
several mosques and public baths. 

Q. Have the inhabitants any kind of trade or commerce ? 

A. " The Athenians carry on some trade in wool, silk, 
wax, oil, olives, and honey. The honey of Attica, especially 
that from Mount Hymettus, is reckoned the best in Greece, 
and was in as great repute among the ancients, as it is at the 
present day. 

Q. What connection has Athens with the Sacred Re- 
cord ? 

A. After Paul's sudden departure from Berea he pro- 
ceeded to Athens, whose population he found plunged in 
such gross idolatiy, that uie number of idols is said to have 
exceeded thirty thousand, so that it came to be no uncom- 
mon expression that it was easier to find a god than a man 
in Athens." At the period of the Apostle's arrival a large 
portion of the people's time was occupied in inquiring for 
and reporting news, curious to know every thing, and di- 
vided ra opinion concerning religion and happiness. The 
great Apostle of the Gentiles taking opportunities here to 
preach Jesus Christ, was carried before the judges of the tri- 
bunal, called the Areopagus, where he gave an illustrious 
testimony to truth, and exhibited a remarkable example of 
powerful reasoning. (Actsxviir) 

BABYLON. 

Q. Where was Baboon atuated ? 

A. Babylon was situated on the banks of the Euphrates^ 
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in the ftommU Sialb^lfwlsL^Mmpif^ ^ G1»iU«b» ot whkshk 
wa3 tbt metxopolUi; mA 'begim ta be biult«l the aniie tiiM 
with the tpwer of Bahel ; thie Utter w«« left. iuifiiiid»d«t ihm 
confusioa of tongues. (G€«^ id. 4—80 

Q. Was Babylon known by any other name ? 

A. It is coooeived that Babyk>B waa oftU^^ Shtshach, fcom 
one of her Idols^ aind that the tqnn is vt^ed. by of oppro- 
brium.. The idol Shach was wovshiM)ed th^xo, and httd a 
festival kq>t for five di^y^ together. ( x3Lv. 86. IL 41.) 
Where was BaJbyl<HUi» siUialted P 

A. Babylonia^ now known, as Iv^k Arabia was ancient]^ 
bou^dedn o^ the eai^t by Susiana, on the sou^h by the FeitiaA 
Gulf and Chaldea, on th^ we^ by AxUm Desexta* aad ml 
the north by Media, and Arniv^nia, or Meoopotamifb. F«oii» 
the Chaldeans, at o^e timc^ han;ng posse^n of the whole 
countxy>,Babyloi4a came tot b^ i^iMted under the Qsane 
Chaldea^ 

Q. Was Babylon celebrated fpr my thing man than 
other eastern cities? 

A. It wa^ c^braa#d ^ itspeajb e».twJk and. the magni- 
ficence of its^ buildingsi, e^sf^emlly afi«r its eoJmooiQBi by 
Nebuchadnezzar, when it bi^po^ o£ the iKmera of itm 
world. (Dan. iv.) 
Q. What was. its extQpt? 
A, Heiodotua saya th^gt Babyloii foxmA, a, aqnam 
f^him e^ or needy 60 wiles cisev^iftRenot; thai 
the wau by which it was auirou^d^d waa^ aft laaa^ d6f^ ftaft is 
hjeight and 8^ in Iwreadth, h^yi^ %ym$Y^^^ gatea on each 
side. The riy^ Euphrot^ diviM i39^. iofo^ two paBl% 
which were^ connected b^ ibmm of a^ teidge^ about a 
furlong in length, and sixty feet wide. 



A« The city was surrounded by %lai^ ditph whioh was 
filled with water. A street e^tendfd &Qm. oa^h gal^ so thM 
these were fi% str^t^ inter^^tjiag on^ an)»|hfiis al xtg^ 
angles, eaioh loO feet wids> and, 15 miles in leH^th, four 
other atree^ with housea on one side (Koly^ Irvine the raatr 
■psfft^ 01^ thif^ other, streitched the wIk^ kngth of the city ; 
#ach of waa 20Q if\d^ Fropoi ih^i pi^nripal streets 
crossing each other at ri#kt a^gleSi th^y fi^n«^ ^7^ aquarea, 
each square meftsurimj 2^970 cg^ ev^iy m^ing ^ 
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miles and a quarter in circuits The houses fronting the 
outer sides of these squares were three or four stories high 
and beauti^ly embellished, and the inner space constituted 
courts and gardens for the convenience and comfort of their 
inhabitants. 

Q. In what respect was its situation advantageous ? 

A. It was advantageously situated, both in respect to 
commerce and as a naval power. It was open to the Persian 
Gulf by the Euphrates, which was navigable by large vessels ; 
and being joined to the Tigris above Babylon, , by the cana^ 
called Ndiar-malca, or the Royal River, supplied the city 
with the produce of the whole country to the north of it, as 
£u: as the Euxine and Caspian Seas. 
. Q. Who founded the naval power of Babylon ? 

A. Semiramis, wife of Mennones, was the foundress of 
this part of the Babylonian greatness. She improved the 
navigation of the Euphrates, and is said to have had a fleet 
of three thousand gallies. 

Q. What was the general character of the Babylonians ? 

A. Their pride was excessive, their power cruelly exe- 
cuted, their general temperament bitter, hasty, sanguinar}% 
and the fierceness of war was their delight. . 

Q. For what was Babylon notorious ? • 

A, Idolatry took its rise at Babylon — was fostered and 
protected there, and from thence was diffiised throughout the 
western world; the liberal arts, the moire recondite sciences 
of astronomy and astrology, as well as every power of the 
Imman mind, were rendered subservient to systematic idol- 
atry, hence its doom has corresponded with its crimes. 
. Q. State some of the historical circumstances connected 
with Babylon. 

A. For 26 years after Nebuchadnezzar s death Babylon 
retained its distinction as seat of government, a military 
station, and a comniercial power — ^40 years B. C. it was 



who, by directing the course of the river into another chan- 
nel, took the city, slew Belshazzar the King, and subjected 
the inhabitants to the Persian yoke; from* that period it de- 
clinesd. 518 years B.C. Darius Hystaspes invested the city 
^th a numerous army, inconsequence of the Babylonians 
rebelling against the Persian authority. The latter put to 
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de&th ill those unable to render assistance during the siege, 
which lasted 18 months, the former, however, getting pos- 
session of tl^ city, put 3000 of the chief inhabitailts to the 
ss^rd, and destroyed the gates and walls of ihe>city; and 478 
yeass B. C; Xerxes plundered the temple of 'Belus and re- 
duced its lofty tower to ruins. ( Jer. ii. ) 

Q. What is said in Scripture as to die future fate of this 
city? 

A. Babylon, the beauty of kingdoms, the glory of the 
pride of the ChaMes&s, i^hall become as Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, which God overthrew. It shall never be established,- 
neither ^h^ it he inhabited firdm generation to generation. 
The Arab shall not pitch his tent there, nor shall the shepf-> 
hqrd make his fold Uiere ; the wild .beast of the desert shall 
lie there, and howling monsters shall fill their houses ; for 
her time is near to come, aud her days ^all not be pro- 
longed. (Isa;xiii. 19-32.) . 

Q. Have these pi:^dictious been fulfiUed P 

A. They have been literally fulfilled ; 1st, by its ceasing, 
to be a royai residence ; 2ndly, by the Macedonians build- 
ings-Seleucia in its neighbourhood, which drew away large 
numbers of the inhabitants ; 3dly, by the Kings of Persia' 
afterwards building Ctesiphon, which drew away all the re-^ 
mainder of its popidation, she was thus totally fOTsaken ; 
4thly, the Kings of Persia finding their place deserted ; made* 
a park of it, in which they kept wild beasts for hunting; and 
lastly, the walls of Babylon having no care or att^tion be- 
stowed on them, fell down in severad places, so that in process 
of :dme, it became a mass of ruins. 

Q. Was no attempt made to improve its condition after- 
it had become the hunting park of the Persian Kings P 

A. Aliexander the Great designing to have fixed the seat 
of his empire rat Babylon, projected the bringing back of the 
Euphrates into its natural and former ch^nel, and had acta« 
ally set his men to work ; but the Almighty defeated this en- 
terprise by the death of Alexander, which happened soon 
after. 

Q. In what state is the site of ancient Babylon at the 
present day P 

A. The whole territory upon and around which Babylon 
wasereoted, is at present covered with immense masses o£ 
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niifis»wbicli cedent tcftfdOttn attteribe as m wi, ihsX the 
whxAe could xnt htae hem dui^cted of fatttii^ been the 
work of faamkn inHdB were it sot ibr t^e hjen of Irieltt 
nrldekaie feinid "Oiereili. The toil h ^Mi, and the rim's 
banks vie stiU hknuT^iril^ veietds, and -ootrei^ 'with the gMhr 
Oder willows^ on whiicktbe ^kptites of Ss>a6l ^ittf^nded^lMMr 
huifs «ad lefiifled to be ooHubrted, white tlic^ oonquevdrs 
tauntingly commanded them to sing the songs of Zion. (Fb. 
cxxxvii. l-^.) 

Q. What is the Hatnie «f the soil and e^t^ of the pm- 
vince of Bai)}d6nia? 

A. Ancioit Btdiykoua is fom^ by liie ttjupfosdliifttioii 
of-taie freat riyexs, the Biq^irates, or Fnu;, ^ the T^^- 
lik^. the Delto of £^rpt,pU is fbftned by ailuvkd soil. Th^ 
£it^H»te8^ whkh is almost dwa}V on a level Witb^ its low 
banks, oveifto\t^ en t^ slightest oec«iBion> Immd&tittg tbe 
whole countr}^ every spring, when it k-swdl^ by the watm 
£rom the mountdi»dt Curdistsai ; imd thotigh the EUphrMes 
defMMKts nb-simellike the Nile, y^t these naflursil irrigations 
t» oatise the fields of Bagdad to be o^ed the 
garden of Ashl. The heat of this distri<$t 4s, by natives of 
the east, cenfliA^ral sas exce^ive; tad the prokimlty of the 
mounCaiiis of Cjunbstan renders the winters <iold 

Q. In what does) the natond pvodn<itions of this district 

COBSSt P 

A. It is sieddlhat the soil of Bvihytottib fbiMieAyyielded 
& Tdtom of two 'hamdrcd fc^d in the of rk*e ftnd bailey. 
Theesnals hcitig, for «mie time negtiMti^d, Aie erops do not 
exceed one-ten3i of what fliey lifted to be. Gotton is cnlti- 
vatod 'j Mn hns BBd aptneots are exoellm and abundant — it 
is saidUat tllewl is w^ <adi3ipted fer the ^growth of indigo 
ami 4he )augar oati&^*^4he <v4lole di^^t exhibits a 
omlapltt]t fd>9BaBS' of taees ^loth the exeepliod of the date, 
wluKk ^BoN^ in ign«t>abuiidBi»0e, askd is^of gi«sit nse to the 
inhaUtel^ ii1b> lifie updli the &ii£t^ ei^<^ir houses With 
the ieatfos, ami >niafae their posts' loC tke vm^, 

Q. Which are the chief towns of this district ? 

A. They«De, Helkh, a fltcuritfaiiiig matmihi^ttiritig toWn, 
containing 10 to 12,000 inhabitants, agreeably atuated ina 
fon^ «rf^^ahn8> tad aad tt>ilDe <etttiieiy lMult ^brieks taken 
fioooi the. mias «f Bsfoytoh^^'MG^Kd Ali ttnd Mooted 
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Housein, both on west of Helleh, aud idiich, a few years 
back, were filled with riches, accumulated by the devotion of 
the Persians, but subsequently carried off by the ferocious 
Wtahi^)ees to the middle of theirMeserts ^Bagdad, the theatre 
cf many oriental tales, containing 80,000 souls ; and Bassora, 
or Basrah, situated on an arm of tiie 'Shat-ul-Arab, with a 



Q. Describe the situation and appearance of Bs^ad ? 
A. Bagdad is the capital of ^e Pashalic of the same 
name, the greats part of which lies on the eastern bank of 
the Tigris^ which is crossed by a bridge of boats, 620 feet 
kmg ; it is surrounded with a brick wall,. six miles in circuit, . 
and a ditch five to six fathoms deep — ^the castle commands 
the Tigris, but the cannon in it, and on the walls, are of little 
use — the houses are of brick, and but one stoiy high, but 
the houses of the wealthy exhibit a bettar architecture — the 
streets are unpaved, and so narrow that two horsemen can 
scarcely ride abreast — the palace of the governor is spacious, 
and ^^bndidly furnished — the public ba&s and oofiee-hous^ 
«re much frequented, though in a bad condition-^a splendid 
view is afforded by the bazars, with their 1200 shops filled 
with all kinds of oriental goods; and the mariiets afford an 
abundance of provisions, at a low rate. The heat of the 
summer obliges the inhabitants to shelter themselves in sub<- 
tenmnean chambers ; but the winter is cold enough to make 
a fire necessary. The city is, nevertheless, agreeable, healthy, 
and ftee from pestilential diseases ; but llie inhabitants fr^e- 
quently suffer from cutaneous disorders. 
' Q, What is the appearance of Bassora ? 
A This city is surrounded by a wall about ten miles in 
cironit, from twenty to twenty-five feet thick — ^the houses are 
^lerally mean, being constructed of clay, with a small pro- 
portion of bricks; and the bazars: though containing the 
richest products of the East, are but miserable edifices. The 
/ town is unhealthy; the environs fertile; the Arabs have 
more power than the Turks, and the language of the former 
is chiefly spoken ; and the prince pays but little respect to 
the Ottoman Porte. 

Q. What sort of manufactures and trade have Bagdad 
and Bassora ? 

A. Bagdad carries on manufactures of red and yeUow 
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leather, much esteemed — silk, cotton, and woollen cloths ; 
a foundry for casting cannon; and some trade in jewels. It 
supplies Asia Minor, Syria, and a part of Europe, with East 
Indian goods, which are imported to Bassora, ascend the 
Tigris in hoats, and are carried hy caravans to Tokat, Con- 
stantinople, Aleppo, Damascus, and the western parts of Per- 
sia. Almost the whole population of Bassora 'is engaged in 
trade, and its commerce is extensive, as it is the grand em- 
porium for all the produce of India sent to the Turkish, em- 
pire ; and the trade of the interior is conducted hy means of 
caravans to Aleppo and Bagdad. 

Q. What is the religion and character of their* popula- 
tion ? 

A. In both places Mohammedism prevails. In Bagdad 
the Jews are confined to a secluded district of the city, and 
are in a very oppressed condition ; there are also some Per- 
sians, Annenians, and a small number of Christians. In 
Bassora there are S3nrian Jacobites and Nestorians, and 
monks from Europe, besides some modem Sabeans, called 
disciples of John. The higher classes, in both places, are 
more civil aud attentive to strangers than is usually the 
case with Mohammedans; while the lower classes are in- 
fected with the prevailing vices of the East ; they are bold, 
enterprising, and turbulent 

Q. Are there any remains of the ancient cities of Baby- 
lonia, exclusive of those of Babylon ? 

A. Below Bagdad, the ruins termed Al-Modain, or the 
Two Cities, have attracted considerable attention during the 
last century ; one of which is the ancient Ctesiphon, the 
other that of Coche, which was joined to Ctesiphon, on the 
•eastern bank of the Tigris, by a bridge of boats — it is on the 
former of these that recent travellers have found the admira- 
ble ancient buildings, called Takt-kesroo, which according 
to the most generally received opinion, is the palace of 
Chosroes. The ruins of Seleucia have been found a few 
miles from the Tigris, on a canal of communication between 
that river and the Euphrates. The whole country in this 
direction is covered with the remains of Grecian, Roman, 
and Arabian towns, confounded in the same mass of rubbish. 
In the eight century, the towns of Sumarah, Harounieh, and 
Pjasserik formed a continuous line of buildings, twenty- 
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eight miles in length. Westward of Helleh are the ruins, 
though inconsiderable, of the celebrated city of Kufa, which 
gave to the old Arabian characters the name of Kufic. 

BAHURIM. 

Q. Where was Bahurim situated ? 

A. Bahurim, a town belonging to the tribe df Benjamin, 
was situated about two miles from Jerusalem on its north-east 
side. Nothing is now known of this place. 

Q. How is it connected with Scripture ? 

A. It was to this place that Phaltiel accompanied his 
wife Michal when she was returning to her first husband 
David ; it was here that Shimei cursed, and threw stones at 
the latter, as he fied from his rebellious son Absalom ; and 
here Ahimaaz and Jonathan concealed themselves in a well 
to escape Absalom, while they were conve3dng information 
of his designs to David. (2 Sam. iii. 16; 3cvi. 5; xvii. 18.) 

BASHAN. 

Q. Where was Bashan situated P 

A. The land of Bashan, or that portion of the East called 
\>y the Greeks Batanea, and appointed to the half tribe of 
Manasseh, lay east of the Jordan. It was bounded on the 
north by the mountains of Hermon ; on the east by the 
mountains of Gilead, the land of Ammon, and East Edom; 
on the south by the brook Jabbok ; and on the west by the 
Jordan. It formed part of the territory given to Herod An- 
lipas, at the death of Herod the Great 

Q. What is said in Scripture as to the number of its cities ? 

A. The principal cities were Ashtaroth and Edrei, but it is 
seld to have contained three score great cities, with walls and 
brazen bars. (1 Kings, iv. 13.) 

Q. For what was Bashan celebrated ? 

A. Bashan was famed for its gigantic inhabitants, and 
was esteemed by the ancients as one of the most fruitful 
countries in the world ; its rich pastures, oaks, and fine cattle, 
are exceedingly commended. (Numb. xxi. 33. xxxii. 33. 
Isa. ii. 13. Deut. iii. 1. Psal. xxii. 12.) 

Q. What is the present appearance of this portion of the 
East? 

A. The country is on all sides beautiful — ^its plains 
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coT^red witk fertile soil — itsMUs dothedwi^ forests, among 
vtidch t}ie oak is frequently seen — its lofty mountains gire it 
an outline of the most magmlieent diaiacter — ^flowing beds 
of secondary hills soften its romantic wildness^its gently 
sloping woods present a rich raricty of tints — ^its deep val- 
leys are filled with murmuring str^aans and verdant meadows ; 
and its numerous herds and floclbs give auimadon to scenes 
as grand and beautiful, as can weU be conceived. 

BEER. 

Q. Where was Beer situated ? 

A. The town of Beer was situated about 12 miles from 
Jerusalem, in the way to Shechem, or Napolose. 

Q. Why is this place mentioned in Scripture ? 

A. It is said that Jotham, son of Gideon, retired to this 
place to avoid falling into the hands of his brother Abimelech. 
(Judg. ix. 21.) 

Q. Is any thing further known regarding it ? 

A. Beer seems to have been a place of considerable im- 
portance in the earlier period of Christianity. The modem 
town occupies a delightful situation on the southern side of a 
sloping hm, with an abundant supply of good water ; and 
close to it are the mouldering walls of a ruined Khan, and on 
the top of the hill two large arches of a ruined convent 

BEEROTH. 

jQ. Where was Beeroth situated ? 

A* Beeroth a city of the Gibeonitcsy afbrwards belonging 
to the tribe of Benjamin, was situated about seven miles, 
from Jerusalem, in the direction of Nicc^pdiis. (Josh. ix. 
17 ; xviii. 25. 2 Sam^. iv. 2. Ezra IL 25.) 

Q. Is there any historical circumstance connected witk 
this place ? 

A. It was certain of the inhabitants of Be«roth who killed 
Ishbosheth the son of Saul. (2 Sam. iv. 6, 7.) 

Q. Is there any thing more known concerning it P 

A. It is known to have occupied the slope of a hill, in a 
pbasant situation, having a spring of water at the bottom, 
from which it took its name. Near it are the ruins of an old 
church buUt by the Empress Helena. 

Q. Is there any odier place of this name mentioned in ^ 
Scripture? 
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A. Tbereis Beeroth of the children of Jaakan^ a station of 
the children of Israel^ ten miles from the city of Petra It 
18 also called Bene-jaakan. (Deut x. 6. Nmnb. xxxiii. 31.) 

. Q. Can any reason be assigned for the same place being 
called by different names P 

A. Throughout the East from the scarcity of water, wells 
would naturally induce settlements, aud give names to them ; 
as in the case of Puteoli, the wells. Acts xviii. 13. The 
property of wells would also be claimed by the residents 
around them ; hence, Beeroth-beni-Jaakan, the wells of the 
sons of Jaakan. 



Q. Where was Beersheba situated ? 

A. The town of Beersheba was situated 20 miles to the 
south of Hebron, and 42 south-west of Jerusalem, in the ex- 
treme south of die land of Israel, as Dan was on the north. 
The two places are frequently mentioned in Scripture thus 
from " Dan to Beersheba," to denote the whole length of the 
country. 

Q. What is said of this place in Scripture ? 
A. Abraham dug a well here at the time he made the 
covenant with Abimelech King of Gerar. Here he also 
planted a grove for religious worship. In process o/ time, a 
considerable town was built upon the same spot, which re- 



the tribe of Judah, and afterwards transferred So Simeon. 
(Gen. XX. 31. Josh. xv. 28.) 



Q. Where was Besor situated ? 

A. Besor, or Bosor, an inconsiderable stream in or be- 
yond the south-west comer of the land of Canaan, has its rise 
in the mountains of Judea and falls into the Mediterranean, 
between Gaza and Rhinocura, a few miles to the south ofth^ 
former. (1 Sam. xxx. 9.) 

Q. What is said of this pkce in Scripttre ? 

A. Besor is "the brook of the Wilderness," or the 
river of Egypt, mentioned in Scripture— it was here 200 of 
David's men staid behind frdtti^ exhaustion, while he, with 
400, pursued the Amalekites who had burnt Ziklag. (Am- 
inos vi. 14. Josh. xY.4-17. 2 Chron. vii. 8. 1 Sam. xxx. ft.) 



BEERSHEBA. 



tained the same name. Beersheba 




BESOR. 
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BETHABARA. 

Q, Where iras Bethabara situated P 

A. Bethabara or Bethbara, whieh signifies in tiie Hebrew 
a place of passage, was situated on the east bank of the river 
Jordan^ in the tribe of Benjamin, about thirty miles north- 
east of Jerusalem, oyer against Jericho. Ha^ there was a 
ford over the Jordan. (Josb. u. 7; iii. 15, 16.) 

Q. What is said Airther regarding this lord in Scriptme f 

A. It was to this place Gideon sent a party to secure th© 
passage of the river, previous to his attack on the Midiamtetr — 
at this place John commenced his baptizing, and here Christ 
himself was baptized — txy this place our Lord retired, when 
the Jews sought to take him ^ the Feast of Oediealloh ; and 
nmny who resorted thither believed on him* ( Judg. vii. 24. 
John i.28;x. 39i— 42.) 

BETHANY. 

Q. Where was Bethany atuated ? 

A. Bethany, a town of Judea, was fifteen furlongs, or 
nearly two miles, east of Jerusalem, on the way to Jericho, 
and was situated on the retired and shady side of the Mount 
of Olives. (John ix. 8.) 

Q. What is the present state of Bethany ? 

A. It is now a poor, miserable, little village, consisting 
of a cluster of mud hovels, inhabited chiefly by Mussulmen. 

Q. Are there any remains of its evangelicd^ history. 

A. At Bethany is shown the grave of Lazarus wherein 
the miracle was performed ; and to see whi(Jh one has to 
descend mafiy steps, as it ia now considerably below the 
ground. It does not, however, corraspond with the idea 
termed in the mind^ from reading John xi. 38. In the vil- 
lage is pointed out a ruin, as the site of the house of Mary 
and Marthar^he dwelUng of Simon the lepef — ^the spot 
mkes^ the hamn fig tree whithered under the curse, and the 
place where Judas hanged himself. From this place Jem 
ascepded into heaven. ( John xu Luke xxiv. 50.) 

Q. In what <;ondition is the country abound Bethany, at 
present P 

A. The cultivation of the soil around Bethany is now 
much neglected by the Arabs, who are mastegcs of the suisr 
roundi% cou^try> though it is a pleasant romantic sp4Mt 
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covered T»tK long rank grass — ^near it, hewever^ are many 
beautiful and luxuriant dive-trees^ which ^ow that the sml 
must be peculiarly adapted to their growth, and their flour- 
ishing aspect bespeaks also the hand of previous careful 
culture. 

Q. What f]»1^er c(»mectioa has this place with the 
Sacred Rec(»d? 

A. It was here the last sparks of earthly ambition weie 
extinguished in the bosoms of the Apostles ; and it was here 
they were prepared to expect that purer fire, which was ere 
long to burst forth upon the day of Pentecost. (Acts ii.) 

BETHEL. 
Q. Where was Bethel situated ? 

A. Bethel a cily west of Hai, was situated on the con- 
fines of the tribes of Ephraim and Benjamin. It is stated by 
old imters, as being about twelve miles from J^nsalem 
on the road leading to Sichem, now Napolose. 

Q. Has the site of this place been discovered ? 

A. Dr. Clarke found in a nanw valley between two 
high rocky hills, about 18 miles from Napolose, the ruins of 
a village and a monastery, where Bethel is supposed to have 
been situated ; adding, the nature of the soil is an existing 
comment upon the record of the stony terntority where Jacob 
took of the stones of the place, and used them for hisrpillom 
What connection has this place with the Saer^ Be- 

cord? 

A. When Jacob departed from Beersheba, to go to Ha* 
ran, in Padanaram, he stopt to rest for the night near the 
city of Luz, using in the simplicity of the times, and the 
steadiness of a fine climate, the earth for his couch and « 
stone for his pillow. Here he had his vision, or dream, firom 
which he gave the name of Bethel, or house of God, ta th^ 
spot, which name was afterwards transferred to the adjoining 
city of Luz, which was the real place understood by the name 
of Bethel, when taken by the children of Jo6^)hs ( Gen* xii. 
8. xxviii. 10: Judg. I) 

Q. Was this place called by any other name ? 

A. After Jeroboam, son of Nehat, had set up his golden 
calves at Bethel, the Hebrews^, who, adhered to the house of 
David called this city Bethaven^ that is the house of nothing. 
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or the house of iniquity, instead of Bethel, the house of God, 
as Jacob had before called it. ( Hos. iv. 15 ; x. 6, Amos. v. 5.) 

BETHESDA. 

Q. Where was Bethesda situated ? 

A. The pool of Bethesda was situated near the Sheep- 
gate, or Sheep market, on the eastern side of Jerusalem, not 
far from the temple. (John v. 2.) 

Q. Were any buildings attached to it ? 

A. It had porches, or porticoes, for the reception of the 
sick ; and it was probably called Bethesda, or the house of 
mercy, from the miraculous cures there mercifully vouch- 
safed by God to persons labouring under the most aesperate 
diseases. 

Q. To what other purpose has it been thought it was ap- 
plied ? 

A. Some have considered it as the receptacle for the wa- 
ters, which flowed from the temple, in which the victims 
were washed. ^ ■ 

Q. What are the dimensions and general appearance of 
this pool P 

A. It has the appearance of a reservoir, and is 150 feet 
wide and 40 in length. The sides are walled, and these 
walls arex composed of a bed of large stones joined together 
by iron cramps ; a wall of mixed materials run up on these 
stones; with a layer of flints stuck upon the surfaces this wallj 
and a coating laid over them. The four beds are perpendi- 
cular with the bottom, and not horizontal : the coating was on 
the aide next the water ; and the largest stones rested, as they 
still do, against the ground. This pool is now dry, and half 
filled up. Here grow some pomegranate trees, and a specie* 
of wild tamarind of a bluish colour; the western angle is 
quite filled with nopals. 

BETH-HACCEREM. 

Q. Where was this place situated ? 

A. Beth-haccerem, a city of Judah, was situated on k 
nsing ground about eight miles to tlie south-east of Jerusalem 
between that city, and Tekoa. 

Q. What connection has this place with Scripture history ? 

A. Malchiah, the son of Rechab, who assisted in repairing 
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the walls of Jerusalem, was ruler of Beth-haccerem; and one 
of the prophets in calling together the enemies of Judi^, 
»ys, " O ye children of Benjamin, gather yourselves to lee 
out of the midst of Jerusalem, and hlow the trumpet Te- 
koa, and set up a sign of fire in Beth-haccerraa." (Neh. iii. 
14. Jer. vi. 1.) 
Q. Is any thing known as to the remains of this city ?^ 
A. Dr. Pococke says that " the hill on which this city 
appears to haf?e stood, is very high, and kid out in terraces. 
There was a douhle circular fortification at tep, and at tkt 
foot of the hill, to the north, there are great ruins of a church 
and other buildings. On a hanging ground ta the west of 
them, there is a cistern, and the basin ol a square pond, 
which appears to have had an island in the middle of it, and 
probably there was some building on it." 

BETH-JESHIMOTH. 

Q. Where was Beth-jeshimoth situated ? 

A. Beth-jeshimoth„ a city of Reuben, wag situated be- 
tween the mountains of Abarim and the river Jordwi. It 
stood, it is said, new the junction of that river with the Dead 
Sea, about ten miles south-east of Jericho ; where Eu8«ibiu9 
mentions a place by the name of Bethsimuth. (Josh. xii. 
3; xiii. 20.) 

Q. What is said further in Scripture regarding this 
place P 

A. From this place to Abel-shittim extended the last en^ 
campment of the children of Israel on the east side of the! 
Jordan, before their entering on Canaan. It belonged' to 
Sihon, King of the Amorites, till the tribe of Reuben took 
possession of it ; it was afterwards possessed by the Moabites» 
but finally destroyed by the Chaldeans. (Numb, xxxiii. 
49^. Josh. xiiL 20. Ezek. xxv. 9.) 

BETHLEHEM. 

Q. Where was Bethlehem situated ? 

A. Bethtehem, once a celebrated city, was situated on 
the edge of a about six miles south-west from Jernsaiem 
i« the way to Gaza; it was previou^y called Ephrath, or 
Ephrata.; and is now called Beith-lahm. It was a city in the 
time of Boaz, aud was fortified by Rehoboam. ( Rutib. i. } 
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Q. Why ig it called Bethlehem of Judea ? 

A. To distingnish it from another town of the same name 
in Lower Galilee^ and mentioned in Joshua> xix. 15. In 
Luke ii. 47, it is called the city of David, because David was 
bom and educated there. Here also was bom Abijan, £li- 
melech, Obed, Jesse, Boaz, and the Apostle Mathias ; and 
here is supposed to have been the scene of the beautiful 
eclogue of Ruth. 

Q. Can any reason be assigned for its beisg frequently 
mentioned in the Scriptures ? 

A. This city, though not considerable either for its ex- 
tent or riches, is of great dignity, as the appointed birth-place 
of the Messiah — ^as that place where the Saviour of the world 
condescended to be bom of an earthly parent, in meanness 
and poverty. (Micah v. 2. Matt ii. 6. Luke ii. 6-15.) 

Q. How is it situated P 

A. It is pleasantly situated on the brow of an eminence, 
in a very fertile soil — the sides of the mountain on which it 
is placed, are, as well as the summit, interspersed with fine 
vineyards, banked in with stones, which must have cost a 
prodigious labour to the cultivators — the soil around, 
though chalky, only wants cultivation to render it what the 
name . Bethlehem imports, a house of bread. Between the 
clefts of the rocks, where the soil is cultivated, grapes re- 
markably large and finely flavoured, figs, pomegranates, and 
olives, on which fruits the inhabitants in a great measure 
subsist, grow in great luxuriance. In the valleys com is 
produced, which tSfords bread of an excellent quality. 

Q. Have the inhabitants any traditions respecting the 
surroiuiding scenery P 

A. On the north-eastem side is a deep valley, where 
they say the angels appeared to the shepherds of Judea, with 
the glad tiding of our Saviour's nativity ; and in this valley 
Dr. Clarke hdted at the identical fountain, for whose deli- 
cious waters David longed. (Luke ii. 8-16. 2 Sam. xxiiL 
15-18.) 

Q. What is related by recent travellers respecting the 
cave in which Christ was bom ; and the tomb of Rachel? 

A. There are various pretended holy places shown here 
to travellers, of which the cave of the nativity is the only 
spot verified by tradition^ from the earliest ages of Christiaoity; 
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about two miles from this place, on the road to Jerusalem, is 
shown the site of Rachel's tomb, which is now covered by a 
small Mohammedan building, surmounted by a dome, and 
resembling in its exterior the tombs of Saints aud Sheiks in 
Arabia and Egj^t. 

Q. What is the amount of the population of Bethlehem ? 

A. Bethlehem contains nearly nfleen hundred inhabi- 
tants, who are almost wholly christians, and wear white and 
gay coloured turbans with impunity, whereas in Jerusalem, 
no Christian subject to the Porte, dares to wear any other 
than blue, without risk of losing his head. 

Q. What sort of people are the Bethlehemites ? 

A. The population are a fine race, the women are among 
the fairest and most handsome that are to be seen in Palestine 
— the men are robust and well made, and have an air of bold- 
ness and independence not commonly met with throughout 
the East, and have the privilege of carrying arms, and ar« 
perpetually at war with the Turks of Hebron. 

Q. What kind of government do they possess ? 

A. Their government is a kind of democracy, and their 
chiefs are elected from among themselves. 

Q. To whom are the people of Bethlehem subject ? 

A. They are, at present, subject to the Porte, but more 
immediately under the direction of the Pacha of Acre, to 
whom they pay tribute. 

BETHORON. 

Q. Where was Bethoron situated P 

A. There were two towns of this name, the Upper and 
the Lower, both of which appear to have been built by Sherah, 
a daughter of the tribe of Ephraim. These towns were si- 
tuated about 12 miles north of Jerusalem, on the road to- 
wards Sichem or Naipolose. It is supposed by the older 
geographers, that they were situated near each other, on the 
same hill, the one at the top, the other at the bottom. The 
tribe of Ephraim having received Bethoron as part of their 
allotment, gave it to the Levites. It is probably the same as 
Bethora, Bether, or Bithar. (1 Chron. vii. 24. Josh, 
xxi. 22.) 

Q. How can their relative position be thus fixed ? 

A. It is clear that one, if not both (f( them, stood upon a 
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kill^ as it is stated that die Lord chased the Canaanites " along 
the way that goes ap to Bethoron** : and again, that in the 
going down to Beth<»xm, the Lord cast down great stones upcm 
them to Azekah." Which Azekah was in the trihe of Judah ; 
consequently Bethoron must haveheen in the extreme south- 
ern part of the tnhe of Ephraim. (Josh. z. 10. II.) 

Q. Have any traces of either of these . places been dis- 
covered ? 

A. Dr. Clarke discovered a village named Bethoor, be- 
tween Jaffa and Jmisalem, which was unnoticed by all 
former travellers, although it answers precisely, in the general 
local circumstances, to &e ancient Bethoron. 

BETHPHAGE. 

Q. Where was Bethphage situated P 

A. The village of Bethphage was situated about fifteen 
furlongs east of Jerusalem, at the foot, or rather perhaps, on 
the ascent of the Mount of Olivesf, between Bethany and 
Jerusalem. (Matt. xxi. 1. Luke. xix. 29.) 

Q. What was the nature of its situation ? 

A. It was situated, m may be inferred, on a rising emi- 
nence, having some ruins near it — the tract of land on which 
Bethphage was, seems to have run so near to Jerusalem, that 
the outermost street within the walls of the city was called by 
the name of Bethphage, from the figs which grew in the 
neighbourhood. 

Q. What Scripture fects are connected with Bethphage ? 

A. Jesus having come from Bethany to Bethphage, he 
commanded his disciples to procure the foal of an ass for his 
use, in his. triumphant entrance into Jerusalem. (John 
xii. 14.) 

BETHSAIDA. 

Q. Where was Bethsaida situated P. 

A. Bethsaida, a city beyond Jordan, was situated on the 
north-eastern shore of the Sea of Tiberias or Galilee, near 
the place where the Jordan enters that Sea. Bethsaida was 
nearly opposite Chorazin, which stood on the western side 
of the river. 

Q. To whom did Bethsaida owe its importance P 

A. It was originally a small village, but was enlarged 
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info a cit^ and beautified by Philip the Tetrarch^ who called 
it Jnlia^ in honour of the Emperor's daughter. 

Q. Has any differenee of opinion been entertained re- 
lative to this place ? 

A. This city standing on the north-eastern shore^ has 
been thought by some to have been distinct from Bethsaida 
of Galilee ; but this has arisen from their not considering 
^t the name of Galilee was extended in its larger accepta- 
tion to the parts lying east of the Sea of Galilee. (John 
xii. 21.) 

Q. What gave rise to its being taken notice of by our 
Saviour? 

A. The impenitence and infidelity exhibited by the in- 
habitants, after the many mighty works, which Christ had 
done there, was followed by woe being denounced against it. 
(Matl. xi. 21.) 

Who among our Saviour s disciples were of this 

plaee ? 

A. Now Philip was of Bethsaida, the city of Andrew and 
Peter. (John i. 44.) 
Q. What is the present condition of this place P 
A. The woes denounced against it by our Saviour are, in 
some measure long since accomplished, as it exists in little 
more than the name, consisting of five or six poor cottages 
■cmly — in its vicinity are the niins of a large cistern, the re- 
mains of a large church, and a mass of broken columns. 

BETHSHAN. 

Q. Where was Bethshan situated ? 

A. Bethshan, a city belonging to the tribe of Manasseh, 
but within the boundaries of that of Issachar, was situated on 
the west of the river Jordan, about 60 miles north-east of Je- 
rasalem, at the extremity of the great plain. It was called Scy- 
thopolis by the Greeks, or the city of tiie Scythians, from some 
remarkable occurrence supposed to have taken place, when that 
people invaded Palestine, in the reign of Josiah, son of Amos,. 
kingofJudah. ( Josh. xvii. 1 1, 16. Judg. i. 27. 1 Kin^„ 
iv. 12.) 

Q. What is mentioned in Scripture as having happenecl 
at this place? 

A. It was here that> after the battle of Gilboa» ^e Phil- 

G 
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astines, having taken the bodies of Saul and Jonatfaati, hung 
them on the walls of Bethshan ; but the inhabitants of Jabesh- 
Gilead, on the other side of the Jordan^ coming during night, 
carried away the bodies, and buried them with the customary 
marks of respect paid to the dead, under a grove of oaks in 
the neighbourhood of their city. (1 Sam. xxxi. 10.) 

Q. For what was Bethshan famed ? 

A. The vegetable productions of Bethshan were con- 
sidered as the most delicious in the land of Israel, and the 
linen garments made here were held in high repute. Pre- 
vious to the Babylonish captivity it was included within the 
land of Israel; after that, however, it was considered without 
the land, and then none of its productions were tithed. 

Q. What is now known as to the ancient Bethshan ? 

A. It is now known by the name of Bysan, and recent 
travellers describe it as situated on a rising ground, as above 
stated — the present village contains about 80 houses, the 
inhabitants of which are in the most wretched condition, 
owing to the plundering incursions of the Bedouins. The 
ruins of the ancient city are such as prove it to have been of 
great extent and importance. The tlieatre is still quite dis- 
tinct, and measures about 180 feet in length. "In some of 
the tombs which -lie to the north- east of the acropolis, without 
the walls, there remain sarcophagi, and, in a very few in- 
stances, the doors were still hanging upon their ancient 
hinges of stone ; also niches of a triangular shape for lamps. 
The ruins of one of the gates of the city are also distinguish- 
able, as well as several prostrate columns ot the Corinthian 
order." 

BETHSHESIESH. 

Q. Where was Bethshemesh situated ? 

A. Bethshemesh, a city belonging to the priests of the 
tribe of Judah, was situated about ten miles east of Eleu- 
theropolis, on the way to Nicopolis ; and thirty miles north- 
west of Jerusalem. It was afterwards given to the Levites. 
As the tribes of Dan and Judah were adjacent, the same city 
is reckoned sometimes to the one side, sometimes to the 
other. (Josh. xv. 10; xix, 29. 1 Sam. vi. 12,) 

Q. What is stated in Scripture as having happened here ? 

A. When the Philistines were returning the ark of the 
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Lord to the land of Israel, it came to Bethshemesh ; and 
some of the people looking with with too much curiosity into 
it, the Lord smote seventy of the chief men of the city, and 
60,000 of the common people. (1 Sam. vi. 19.) 

Q, Are there any other places of the same name men- 
tioned in Scripture r 

A. . There are several places of the same name ; as, Beth- 
shemesh in the tribe of Issachar — Bethshemesh in the tribe 
of Naphtali — Bethshemesh in Egypt, called by the Greeks 
Heliopolis, and also On and Onion in Scripture. This last 
had a temple, in which was an annual festival in honour of 
the sun. (Josh. xix. 22, 38. Judg. i. 33. Gen. xli. 
45, 50. Ezek. x^x. 17.) 

BETHUL. 
Q. Where was Bethul situated ? 

A. The city of Bethul or Bethuel, was situated in the 
terntories of the tribe of Simeon, and was probably the same 
as Bethelia, which belonged to the inhabitants of Gaza. 
(Josh. xix. 4. 1 Chron. iv. 30.) 

Q. Is any thing further known regarding this place ? 

A. It is said to have been very populous — to have had 
several temples remarkable for their structure and antiquity, 
particularly a pantheon situated on an elevated place made 
of earth, brought thither for the purpose, which commanded 
the whole city. Sozomon conjectures that it was named 
Bethelia, which signifies the house of God, by reason of thi» 
temple. 

BETHZUR. 

Q. Where was Bethzur situated ? 

A. The city of Bethzur was situated- in the territories of 
the tribe of Judah, and lay opposite to south Edom, defend- 
ing the passages into Judea from thence; it was distant 
twenty miles from Jerusalem, on the road to Hebron. Po- 
cocke mentions a village called Bethsaon, which answei's in 
the general local circumstances to the ancient Bethzur This 
ci^ was strongly fortified by Rehoboam. (Josh. xiv. 28. 
2 Chron. xi. 7.) 

Q. Does history afford any information regarding this 
place? 
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A. Lysias, regent of Syria, under young Antioehas, sotf 
of Andochus Epiphanes, besieged Bethzur with an army of 
60,000 foot, and 5000 horse ; But Maccabseus coming to suo^ 
cour the place, Lysias was obliged to raise the siege ; having 
put his army to flight, and by making a wise and proper use 
of the arms and booty found in his camp, the Jews, under 
Judas, became more powerful and formidable than they had 
been, before. 

BEZEK. 

0. Where was Bezek situated ? 

A. Scripture affords no positive information «s to the 
site of this city ; but the earlier writers on the geography of 
the East state, that there were two cities of this name near 
one another, about seven miles from Sichem, in the road to 
Scy thopolis, or Bethshan. 

Q. What is stated as having happened at this place P 
A. It Vas here that the men of Judah, after the death of 
Joshua, slew 10,000 of the Canaanites, and took Adoni-Be- 
zek, their king, prisoner, whose thumbs and great toes thej 
cut off, he having acknowledged that he had treated three- 
score and ten kings in a similar manner — ^and here Saul 
mustered his army to march to tlie relief of Jabesh-Gilead. 
(1 Sam. xi. 8.) 

BEZER. 

Q. Where was Bezer situated ? 

A The city of Bezer was situated in the territory belong* 
ing to the tribe of Reuben, It is frequently termed " Bezer 
in the wilderness," and ^' in the plain," implying its situation 
to have been in a desert part of the country, probably on the 
borders of Alrabia : it was one of the cities of refuge. ( Deut. 
iv. 43. Josh. XX. 8.) 

Q. For what were the cities of refuge intended ? 

A. The design of these cities, selected from various parti 
of the country, is said to be, that " the slayer that kills any 
person unawares, might flee thither for refuge from the 
avenger of blood.*' (Josh. xx. 2.) 

BITHYNIA. 
Q. Where was Bithynia situated, and how bounded ? 
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A. Bithynia. a region of, ani situated in Asia Minor, 
was bounded on the north by the Euxine or Black Sea, on 
the south by Phrygia and Mysia, on the west by the Pro- 
ponds, or. Sea of Marmora, and on the east by Paphlagonia 
and Qalatia, and occupying a space of upwards of 200 mihs 
at its greatest length, and 120 at its utmost breadth. At ona 
period it waa divided into two provinces, of which Nice and 
Nicomedia were the respective capitals. It is now included- 
in*the great province of. Anatolia, or Anadoli, and governed 
by a pasha of three tails, who resides at Nicomedia. - 

Q. What is the general aspect of Bithynia ? 
. A. Bithynia is a romantic and beautiful country, inter- 
sected with lofty mountains and fertile valleys, abounding in 
fine forests, and well watered by two large streams of th«' 
Sangarius or Sacaria, and Parthenius or Bartin Su, with their 
numberless tributary streams. The Sacaria flows amid flew- 
eiy meadows and smiling slopes, and is, in general, a hundred . 
yards wide, deep and rapid, and falls into the Eu-xine. 

Q. What is known as to the past state of Nicomedia ? 

A. Nicomedia, now Isnicmidt, was the capital'of the country, 
mnd has been compared, for its beauty and richness, to Rome, 
Antioch, and Alexandria, though inferior to- these in size, 
it equalled them in splendour. Nicomedia owed its chief 
grandeurix) Dioclesian, who spared ne cost in order to ren- 
der it a place worthy of the residence} of a Roman emperor. 
He built there a circus, several palaces, a mint, an arsenal, 
«n imperial dome for his consort, and another for his daugh- 
ter. In 358, A. D. Nicomedia was utterly ruined by an 
earthquake, so sudden and violent that all the houses were 
at once overturned, and the inhabitants, to a ipan, buried in 
the ruins. It also suffered from frequent conflagrations, the 
most remarkable of which was that occasioned by the earth- 
quake already referred to, and which lasted fifty days and 
nights successively, and which consumed all that was im- 
mediately perishable. No vestiges now remain of its aqueduct, 
amphitheatre, and tempTe, nor of the buildings of Dioclesian; 
and an old church is all that is now left of an imperial city. 

Q. Describe the situation of Isnicmidt ? 

A. Isnicmidt, next to Constantinople, has the most 
pleasant situation of any city in the wond ; standing at the 
bottom of the gulf of Uie same name^ atid nmning up the 
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side of a hill, whicl^ ajtK)i;mds with fottmtaJns, vineyaf^^, gxt- 
dens, and com fields. Their g^den fruits are of an extr^Qr? 
dinary.size, and their met^ns a^e not, to hesurpa^ed hy mfr 
elsewhere. 

Q. I)«scribe the population of the modem city ? 
A. Isi^cmidt contains only 770 families ; of which 1^0 are 
Greeks, 50 are Jews, an4 the remainder Turks. The inha- 
bitants, in general, are arema^pkably haiidsome ra^e, the faces 
of some^ of the young men and won^en resembling more 
strongly,, in their style of beauty^ the antique Grecian coun- 
tenance, than any of the inhabitants of Asia Minor^ 
Q. What i^ known «3 to the other cities of Bithynia f 
A. Nice, so celebrated in ancient historj^ and the early 
?kges d" Christianity, is, now a village containing about 160 
houses of the meanest description, inhabited by Jews, who 
manufacture earthenware of sell silk. Scutari, the ahcieni^ 
Chrysopolis, occupying a site near the termination of th^ 
Thracia|iBosphoru3, not far from Chalcedoi>, has 30,000 in- 
habitants ; and Boorsa, fonnerjy Prusa, one of the finest cities 
of Asia Minpr> situsOed in a ferdle and finely wooded plain, 
jncWd within the immense riefees; of OljTupus, possessing 
50,000 inhabitant^, and highly adorned with numerous 
mosque^ and public fountains. The artisans of this place 
are considered as very skilful, and the silk, satin^ and tapestry 
of Boorsa are highly valued. , , . t> *i, • > 

Q, Smtesome of the historical facte relative to Bjthyniaf 
A Bithynia was anciently de^ominiated Mysia, Mygdo- 
nia, 'and Bebrycia, and enjoyed iAs own kings for more than 
200 veairs, when the last of them left it i^sj^ legacy to the 
Romaas. It was then reconquered by Mithndates, king of 
Pontus; reduced to its former ?ubjecUon by Luc^lus and 
C^^it wae i^gain conquered by th^ son of Mithndates, 
who kept it till his overthrow at Zela by Caesar, when it be- 
came a Boman province. Under Valentinian It was^^^^^^^ 
into two provinces, ai^d so contmued till it became subject to 
the TurHsh princes of ihe house of Seljook from whom it 
was r«oveiJi in the 12th century, buj finally lost to the 
Greek empire, in the reign of the younger Andronicus. 
O What connection has Bithynia with the Scnptures r 
a' It wasoneof the countries to whose inhabitants ttie 
AposUe Peter diy^ts his first epistle. It has been (m,^ 
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since the .t^mes pf tho New Testament for the fir^t general 
council held at Nice, against the Arian heresy. The Apostl^ 
Paul purposed going into Bithynia, yet he did not, the Spiiii 
not suffering him. (Acts, xvi. 7.) 

BOZRAH. 

Q. Where was Bozrah situated ? 
. A. The situation of Bozrah, a city of Edom> of which 
it is supposed to have been the capital, is not known ; no 
teces Qt its previous existence h|iye, as yet, been discovered! * 
It was celebrated for its dyed garments and its sheep. ((?en. 
^X3£vi* 33. wxiv. C; xliii. 1. Jer. xlix, 13. Mi- 

qih, ii. 12. ) 

Q. WiiH tliiTc any tttber pl.u\- c:i\lvi] by this name ? 

A. Till IV wu-^ aiiotbiT city of iliis ijioiic in the land of 
Moab, on iln' c-a^i nf tljt^ Kim of (;;ilil( i\ in the southern 
pi.irl of tho (Hstrict, Iohuvse lln'MiVHin. i^]' fijuvaii, to which 
it Ls probabk> ibe .'\IoLLl»itt:>i rximili il theiiiJsi^Kes, when in 
fiuijiiu' ucm with llu' Aiiiinoniti s. iln y took po^isc^^iion of the 
Tdcaiu citii'sof hmt'l, afUT tlic Laj^ti\ity of the ten tribes. 
(Jer, xhnl 2-10 

Q. Whalis the pivst^iit com I i lion uf this place, and for 
what was it famed ? ^ v 

A. This city is now called Boszra — it is admilted to b« 
vthe largest town in the Haouran, inc hiding its ruins, thau|fli 
cont^ing only twelve or fiftee ii familiejs. Tins place wai 
celebratejafor its vineyards, the uounucinoration of which hai 
be^n brought down to our day hy the Medals of Kol(mi» 
Bestres — not a vestige of these viiieyardb cpxi ng^W h«l^^M 
imd the neighbourhood is destitute of ttsesii . ' 

Q. W^iat sort of ancient rettmin^ deei iriibmify pt^ 
sent ? 

A Burckhardt describes Boszra as having been ancientljr 
enclosed by a thick wall, many parts of which still exist— the 
chief ruins are, a rotunda, supj)osed to be the remains of a 
Gresek church — the great mosque of Boszra coeval with the 
first era of Mohammedism — a temple, situated on the side of 
a long street, which runs across the whole of the old city- 
two triumphal arches — some detached columns, four of which 
are described as equalling, in beauty of execution, the finest 
of those at Baalbec or Palmyra — the ground is strewed & 
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every direction with broken pillars, and here are fuand manjr 
Kufic, Greek, and Roman inscriptions. 

CjESAREA. 

Q. Where was Csesarea situated ? x 

A. The city of Caesarea, in Palestine, was situated on 
the eastern coast of the Mediterranean Sea, about 62 miles 
north-west of Jerusalem, 36 miles south of Acre, and 30 
north of Joppa. 

Q. By what other names has it been called, and by whom 
erected ? 

A. The site of this city was originally known as the tower 
of Sorato. Herod the Great built the city to honoiur the 
name of Caesar, to whom, after its completion, it was dedi- 
cated by its founder, in the twenty-eighth year of the empe- 
ror's reign — it was considered as the metropolis of the Roman 
province of Palestine ; and is now called, by the Arabs, 
Kissary. The port was termed Sebastus, Uiat is Augustus. 
The city itself was made a colony by Vespasian ; and is des- 
cribed on its medals, many of which are still extant, as 
Colonia Prima Flavia Augusta Csesarea ; Caesarea, the firat 
colony of the Flavian family. 

Q. Describe the appearance of the city ? 

A. This city was adorned with many palatces and other edifi- 
ces, built of the most valuable materials, and embellished with 
the most precious productions of art — the dwellings of the com- 
mon people were of the most splendid kind, and decorated with 
ihe most valuable marbles — over against the mouth of the 
haven was the temple of Caesar the emperor — it possessed a 
theatre, or amphitheatre, and a forum, all built of white stone 
— ^but the greatest and most laborious work of all was its ha- 
ven, which was at all times free from the destructive efforts 
of the waves of the sea — in extent it equalled that of Athens, 
and had, towards the city, a double station for the ships — ' 
large arches were erected as dwellings for the seamen ; and 
a quay, or landing place, which ran round the entire haven, 
furnished a most agreeable walk for the inhabitants. 

Q. What is its present condition ? 

A. Caesarea retains nothing of its former splendour — at 
present the whole of the surrounding country, on the land 
side, is a sandy desert — ^the waves wash the ruins of the moles. 
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the tower^ and the fort, which anciently were both its oma- 
meatvond defence, towards the sea. Not a creature except 
jackals and beasts of prey, resides w^lhiD many miles of its 
silent desolation ; and its ruins, which are very considerable, 
have long been resorted to as a quarry, when building ma- 
terials were wanting at Acre. 

Q. What canne€;tion has this place with the Sacred 
Record ? 

A. It was at Caesarea that Peter converted and baptized 
Cornelius the centurion and his kinsmen, the first fruits of 
the Gentiles— ^it was here that Philip the deacon, and his 
-four daughters distinguished by the spirit of prophecy, dwelt 
— ^it was in the amphitheatre of Caesarea, that Herod Agrippa, 
arrayed in garments^ of royalty, and seated onr'his throne 
surrounded by his minions, being smitten by an angel of the 
Lord, was devoured by worms, because he assumed unto 
himself the glory which was due to God — it was here that 
the prophet Agabus foretold that Paul should be bound at 
Jerusalem and delivered into the hands of the Gentiles ; and 
it was here that Paul, after two years* confinement, when 
brought to trial, so acbnirably defended himself against the 
Jews and their orator TertuUus, whom Felix had brought 
firom Jerusalem, which made the stem Roman tremble. 
(Acts, x; xii. 19, 20; xxi. 8; xxiv. 25.) 

Q. Is there any other place mentioned in Scripture by 
the name of Csesarea P 

A. There is Csesarea Philippi, known previously at 
Paneas, and now termed Baneas, which is situated at the foot 
of Mount Hermon, near the springs of the Jordan. It was 
I at one period called Dan or Laish ; and it has been generally 

I thought that it was termed Paneas by the Phenicians only. 

It is about 30 miles distant from Tyre, 50 miles from Da- 
mascus, and 120 north of Jerusalem. 

Q. By whom was. it erected, and wha I is its present 
condition ? 

A. It was built, or at least much enlarged and embellished, 
by Philip the Tetraich, and called Caesarea in honour of the 
emperor Tiberias. It was visited by Burckhardt, who says 
it c(mtains about 150 houses, inhabited chiefly by Turks. 

Q. What connection has Csesarea Philippi with th^ 
Scriptores ? 
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A. Our blessed Saviour visited and taught in this place 
— ^the woman who had been long troubled with an issue of 
bloody of which she was cured by Christ, belonged to this 
place, and returned thither after her miraculous cure, and 
erected a statue to her benefactor — ^here, also, Christ gave 
the memorable rebuke to Peter for his worldly-mindedness. 
(Matt ix. 20. Mark, viii. Luke, vii. 43.) 

CALVARY. 

Q. Where was Calvary situated ? 

A. Mount Calvary, a small elevation about 1 8 feet high, 
was situated to the north-west of Jerusalem, and without the 
walls of the city, agreeably to the law of Moses : it is also 
termed Golgotha, or the place of a scull. (Matt, xxvii. 33. 
Lev. iv.) 

Q. Why was it kept without the walls of the city 

A. It was anciently appropriated to the execution of 
malefactors, and therefore shut out of the walls of the city> as 
an execrable and polluted place. 

Q. How is mount Calvary now occupied ? 

A. It now groans beneath the weight of monastic piles, 
though it was probably open ground, cultivated for gardens, 
at the time when He, who mffeted without the gate, there 
poured out his soul unto death, (John, xix. 41. Heb, 
xiii. 12.) 

Q. Where was the sepulchre of Christ situated ? 

A. In the garden belonging to Joseph of Arimathea, 
which formed part of Mount Calvary. The emperor Adrian, 
when he rebuilt Jerusalem and called it ^lia, profaned the 
tomb of our Saviour by filling it up, and placing idols over 
it. But the empress Helena directed the tomb to be cleared 
out, and built over it a magnificent church, which remains 
at this day, and known by the title of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

CANA. 

Q. Where was Cana situated ? 

A. Cana of Galilee, a small town built on a gentle eminence 
to the west of Capernaum, was situated in the boimdaries of 
the tribe of Zebulon, six miles north-east of Nazareth, and 
sixteen miles irom Tiberias^ 
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Q. Can any thing be inferred from its being built on an 
eminence, and why was it termed Cana of Galilee ? 

A. The nature of its situation distinctly proves how 
accurately tl^e writings of the Evangelists correspond with the 
geography and present appearance of the country. The ruler 
of Capernaum, whose child was dangerously ill, besought 
Jesus to ame dovm and heal his son. It was called Cana of 
Galilee, to distinguish it from another Cana, or Kanah, in 
the tribe of Asher, not far from Sidon. (John, iv, 47 — 51. 
Josh. xix. 2a) 

Q. What is the present condition of Cana ? 

A, It is now a place of little importance containing 
about 300 inhabitants, chiefly Roman Catholics — ^here are 
the ruins of a churchy which is said to have been erected by 
the empress Helena, over the spot where the marriage feast 
was held— in the neighbourhood is a well supplied by springs 
from the mountains, about two miles distant, which affords 
delicious water for the use of the inhabitants; pilgrims 
usually halt at the source of the water, which our Saviour, by 
his first miracle, converted into wine. (John, ii. 11.) 

Q. What idea has this miracle given rise to P 

A. In consequence of this miracle, both the Christian and 
Turkish inhabitants of the vicinity cherish the singular no- 
tion that, by drinking copiously of the water of this spring, 
intoxication is produced. 

Q. Is there any thing else worth mentioning relative to 
Cana? 

A. It is worthy of note, that among the ruins of the 
church are to be seen large massy stone water « pots, (ans- 
wering to the description given of the ancient vessels of the 
country ;) not preserved or exhibited as reliques, but lying 
about, disregarded by the present inhabitants as antiquities 
with whose original use they are unacquainted. From the 
number and appearance of these vessels, it is quite evident 
that a practice of keeping water in large stone pots, each 
holding from eighteen to twenty seven gallons, was once 
common in the country. 

CAPERNAUM. 

Q. Where was Capernaum situated ? 

A. Capernaum, a town in Galilee, was sittiated on the 
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north-west coast of the Lake of Gennesareth, on the boiden 
of the tract occupied by the tribes of Zebnlon and Naphtali, 
about 10 miles north by north-east of Tiberias^ and 97 
miles north-east of Jerusalem. 

Q. For what is this place celebrated ?. 

A. This place is celebrated for the many mighty wotkt 
performed, and discourses spoken, by our Saviour, which 
brought a heavy woe upon the inhabitants for their infidelity. 
(Matt. xi. 23.) 

Q. Which of the Apostles was called at this place to take 
part in the ministiy, and what further connection has it with 
8ciipture ? 

A. It was in the vicinity of this place that our Lord de- 
Hvered his admirable sermon ; and near it, also, was the 
^mstom house, at which Matthew the publican was sitting 
when Jesus called him — ^here,too, the Jews had a s3aiagogue. 
(Matt ix. 1 — 9; v; vi; vii. Mark, i. 23. Luke, iv. 33.) 
Q. What is the present condition of this place P 
A. It is now known by the name of Talhhewn, and in 
only a stati(m of Bedouins, though it appears to have been 
the site of some considerable setdement, as ruined buildings, 
hiewn stones, broken pottery, columns, pedestab, and capites 
lift «caltered about over a wide space. 

CAPPADOCIA. 

Where wto Cappadocia situated, and how was it 
bounded P 

A. Cappadocia, a country of Asia Minor, was situated 
between the ^ver Halys, the Euphrates, and the Euxine Sea, 
having the latter on the north, the Euphrates and Armenia 
Minor on the east, Phrygia aud Galatia on the west, and 
that part of Mount Taurus which looks towards Cilicia, on 
the south. 

Q. Which were the chief towns of Cappadoda ? 

A. According to the ancient divisions of the Romans, it 
contained Mazaca or CflBsarea, Archelais, Nazianzus, Tyana^ 
Cebystia, Comana, Melitena^ and Zimara. 

Q. What is Cappadocia now known by ? 

A. It now composes a large portion of the pashalics of 
Tarabozan and Konieh. 

Q. For what was it anciently celebrated ? 
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A. It was famed for its mules and horses, of which it 
gave yearly to the Persians 2000 of the former, and 1500 of 
Qie latter. The horses of Cappadocia were held in such re- 
pute at Rome, that their use was specially reserved for the 
emperors alone. 

Q. What was the general character of the Cappadocians ? 
A* The Cappadocians are stated as having heen, na- 
tionaiiy considered, so servile, that when the Romans offered 
themlheir freedom and independence, they refused it and 
begged of them a king, declaring that they could not endure 
liberty ; besides their dull and submissive disposition, they 
were addicted to every vice morally degrading to a people — 
they accustomed themselves to the bearing of torments from 
their infanqy, and to put one another to &e rack and other 
methods of torture, in order to inure themselves against the 
pains their peijury might one day expose them to suffer : 
hence the common saying current among them^ " Lend me 
your evidence, and I will pay you with mine." 

Q. How are the population occupied, and what is the na- 
ture of their commerce ? 

H. The population of the tract of country answering to 
Cappadocia, are chiefly pastoral, being engaged in the rear- 
ing of horses, which are still held in high repute, black cat- 
tle, sheep, and goats. Their commerce consists in linen, 
morocco, stuffs made of silk, and copper utensils. 

Q. Which are the principal historical circumstances con- 
nected with Cappadocia P 

A. In the earlier periods of its political existence, Cap- 
padocia was subject to Persia — after the death of Alexander the 
Great, Perdiccas invaded the country, and put almost all the 
members of the royal family to death ; one of the king's sons 
having escaped, took advantage of the dissensions which ob- 
tained among the Macedonians, and recovered the kingdom 
— ^the Cappadocians enjoyed the blessings of peace till Ariar- 
thus v., haying joined Antiochus the Great in opposing the 
Romans, the former was obliged to sue for peace, submitting 
to considerable sacrifices at &e same time--<during his suc- 
cessor's reign, the king of ^yntk invaded Cappadocia, but 
was repelled — for a long period after this, the people were 
continually harassed with wars and conflicts relative to the 
succession to the throne — itom the time of the disputes be- 
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CsBsar and Pompey, the Cappadocians suffered much 
in consequence of their rulers taking alternately opposite sides^ 
till at length Cappadocia was reduced to a Roman povince ; 
hut on the invasion of the eastern empire by the Turks, it 
was subdued by them, and is still subjeet to tlieir power. 
Q. How is Cappadocia referred to in Scripture P 
A. There were a number of Jews, natives of Cappadocia, 
at Jerusalem when the Holy Ghost fell upon the Apostles ; 
and the Apostle Peter addressed his first epistle to the He- 
brew Christiana, who were dispersed through Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Bithynia, and Asia Minor. 

CARCHEMISH. 

Q. ^Vhere was Carchemish situated ? 

A. Carchemish, a city of Mesopotamia, and belonging 
to the kingdom of Assyria, was situated in tlie angle formed 
by the junction of the Chaboras, (or Chebar) knd the river 
Euphrates. It is now known by the name of Kirkisia. 

Q. What is said of this place in Scripture ? 

A. It is mentioned in the Old Testament as having been 
taken by Pharaoh Necho, king of Egypt, and retaken by 
Nebuchadnezzar, in the fourth year of Jehoiachin, king of 
JudaL It is also implied that this city was conquered by 
Tiglath-Pelezer at another period of its history. (2 Chron. 
XXXV. 20. 2 Eongs, xxiii. 29. Isa. x. Jer. xlvi.) 

Q. Can we infer any thing relative to it from these his- 
torical references ? 

A. We see from its position that it was advantageously 
situated, and, consequently must have been considered as a 
place of great strength and importance. On the west side 
of Assyria, it became in times of war the chief key to the 
empire ; and we can easily infer in what an important light 
it was viewed by the Romans, from the fact of Dioclesian 
strengthening its fortifications, and thereby rendering it fit to 
be, on the eastern boundaiy of the Roman possessions, what 
it had proved on the part oi the Ass3rrians, a bulwark of their 
empire. 

CARMEL. 

Q. Where was Carmel situated ? 

A. The city of Caimel, belonging to the tribe of Judab, 
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imilt on a mountain of tiie same name« in the sonth of Pales^ 
tine^ was situated about ten miles east of Hebron. 

Q. How was this place mentioned in Scripture^ and what 
is known regarding it ? 

A. Here Nabal, the Carmelite, the husband of Abigail, 
who was David's wife, dwelt — it was here that Saul, returning 
from his expedition against Amalek, erected a trophy. Jerom 
states that in his time the Romans kept a garrison at Carmel ; 
no trace of it now remains. (1 Sam. xv. 12.) 

Q. Where was Mount Carmel situated ? 

A. Carmel, a celebrated mountain, or rather range of hills, 
of Judea, stretching in a north-west direction from the {^ain 
of Esdraelon, and ending in the promontory or cape which 
forms the bay of Accho. The mountain from which me range 
derives its name is situated about ten miles east of Acre or 
Ptolemais. 

Q. What is'the extent of the range and height of Mount 
Cannel. 

A. The most recent travellers say the extent of the range 
is from six to eight miles, nearly north and south. The 
height of Mount Carmel is about fifteen hundred feet; it is 
watered on the north side by the river Kishon, and still more 
northerly, by the river Belus. 

Q. What is its appearance and present condition ? 

A. On the loftiest part of the Mountain are found nu- 
merous oaks and other kinds of trees, which shows that the 
mountain, like all the other parts of the country, was in a high 
state of cultivation, affording a corroboration of the statements 
handed down to us by the earliest writers on this part of the 
east, by whom we are informed that this mountain afforded 
excellent pasturage. ^ Mount Carmel, from its position and 
great elevation, is refreshed by cooling breezeif, and enjoys a 
delightful temperature, while the sea-coast on the one hand, 
and the plain on the odier, are oppressed with sultry heat. 

Q. What is said of this moimtain in Scripture P 

A. Mount Carmel is mentioned in Scripture in connec- 
tion with the miracle wrought by £lijah, when Ahab, the 
people of Israel, and the false prophets of Baal, were dtmed 
to come to witness the descent of fire fh>m heaven which 
consumed Elijah's burnt sacrifice. Modem guides jpoint out 
the cave in which it is supposed the prophet dwelu Thb 
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cave or grotto is covered by a smaU church belonging to the 
convent of the Carmelites. (1 Kings, icviii. 21 — 40) 

CHIOS. 

Q. Where was Chios situated ? 

A. The island of Chios was situated in the Grecian Ar- 
chipelago, or north-eastern part of the Mediterranean Sea, 
near the coast of Natolia, opposite to the peninsula of Ionia, 
about 12 miles from the shore over against Smjosna. It wa9 
known to the ancients by the names of £thalia, Macris, 
Pith3^usa, and is now called Scio. 
Q. What is the extent and appearance of the island P 
A. The circumference of the island is about 125 mOes. 
It stretches north and south, and is narrow in the middle — 
The country is rocky and mountainous, without any rivers or 
springs, excepting what are dried up in a hot summer, when 
Turl^, Jews^ and Christians frequently go in procession to 
obtain rain from heaven ; it is also, like Smyrna, subject to 
earthquakes. The plain which extends for some miles round 
the capital, is celebrated for its extraordinaiy beauty and 
fertility* 

Q. For what was this island famed P 

A. It was distinguished for its numerous population, and 
their great wealth ; they could at one period equip a hun- 
dred ships — ^its chief town had a beautiful and commodious 
harbour, affording shelter for 80 sail of vessels. The wine of 
this island, so much celebrated by the ancients, is still in 
general esteem — it produces the finest mastic found any 
where — it was also famed for its excellent figs, its marble, 
its jasper, and white earth. 

Q. What is the nature of its produce ? 

A. The natural productions of the island consist of tur- 
pentine trees, which grow without culture, affording the finest 
Dalsam — the mastic tree is, however, the chief produce — 
large quarries of a reddish freestone— com, raised in such 
small quantities as not to afford a sufficiently for general con- 
sumption, and herbage is so scarce tbat the Sciotes give the 
cotton shrubs to the cattle after the cotton is gathered, and 
preserve the dried leaves of the vine for them in winter- 
various kinds of fruits which grow in great abundance — silk 
and raw cotton for exportation. 
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Q. WhatisknownastoitflliistotyP 

A. Tliis island was, in its earliest period, governed by 
lings; but subsequemly became a repablic--^their ndera 
evinced great tyranny towards the people, whicb enabled 
Cyrus to conquer the whole island — they became a par^ ia 
tlie league called the Ionian revolt, but being abi^doned by 
their insular allies, were again subjected to Uie yoke of the 
Persians, from whom they experienced the most cruel treat- 
ment — ^by the battle of Mycsde they acquired their former 
freedom, which they continued to enjoy till the overthrow of 
the Persian power, when they were transferred to the Mace- 
donian princes — during the reign of Vespasian, Chios be- 
came a Koman province, the population retaining their own 
laws — and lastly, it fell into the possession of the Turks, whose 
contmued severe conduct induced the Sciotes to join their 
countrymen in the war of independence, which excited the 
wrath of their oppressors, ending in the overthrow of their 
capital, and the destruction of nearly 30 000 of the inhabi- 
tants, and the sale of 40,000 more as slaves. 

Q. What connection has this island with the history of 
our Religion P 

A. Paul passed this way as he sailed southward from 
^tylene to^Samos. It does not appear that an^ church was 
planted hete for a long time afterwards: even m the fourth 
century, human sacrifices were in use ; but in the following, 
ages we find Christians here, and a bishop from their clkirch 
attending the general councils. (Acts, xx. 15.) 

Q. What has been the state o( education and religion in 
more recent times ? 

A. During the latter period of their history the inhabi- 
tants belonged chiefly to the Greek communion, and were* 
possessed of a eonsiderrble number of churches, monasteries,, 
and nmmeries, which were scattered over the whole island.. 
As late as 1^1, Scio, the capital, possessed a college* 
with fourteen professors, and attended by about 700 scholars. 
The Sciotes know very little of real religion,^ (1820) possess 
¥«fy few Bibles, and suppose that religion consists very nmclk 
in making the sign of die cross, bowing before pictures, off 
Christ, the Virgin Mary, the apostles and sdnts^ and in foh 
hmmg other religious ceremonies.. 
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CHORAZIN. 

Q. Where was Chorazin situated ? 

A. Chorazin is generally supposed to ha^re stood on the 
Sea of Galilee, not far from Capernaum, and so on the north- 
western coast of that Sea : no trace of it now remains. 

Q. How is this place connected with the Scriptures ? 

A. When our blessed Lord was speaking to the people 
about John the Baptist sending two disciples to him. He 
took occ&«don to upbraid Choraziu, (with Capernaum ^ and 
Bethsaida,) as one of those places wherein he had done many 
miracles, and whose inhabitants, notwithstanding, manifest^ 
a high degree of infidelity. ( Matt. id. 21. Luke, x. 13.) 

CILICIA. 

. Q, Wh^« was Cilicia situated, and what were its boun- 
daries ? 

A. .Cilicia, a country of, and situated in Asia Minor, was 
bounded. on the north by Cappadocia and Armenia Minor; 
on the east by Mount Amanus, which separates it from 
Syria ; on the south by the Mediterranean Sea ; and on the 
west by Pamphylia. 

Q. How was Cilicia. divided? 
. A. It was anciently divided into two parts ; Cilicia Tra?- 
chei^ or the mountainous and rugged, and Cilicia Campestres 
or ti^e plain directly fronting the Mediterranean; the latter 
is now known by ihe coast of Caramania, while the ru^ed 
part of it forms the district of Itchil, in Asiatic Turkey. 
• What is the general aspect of the country ? 

A l^he whole countiy is surrounded by. steep and craggy 
mountains, particularly Taurus and Amanus, and presents to 
the view, as already stated, mountain and plain ; the inhabi-^ 
tants of the latter flock to the mountainous rc^on in summer 
to avoid the heat, whiqh in the plain is insupportaUe — ^the 
former presents to the view nothing but vast masses of rocky 
hills, the sides of which are but partially cultivated, and theiY 
tops crowned with cedars : while the plain, or maritime part, 
is covered with entire forests of laurel and myrtle, oak, beeeh^ 
juniper, and pines, and the a^-cpast is extremely dangerous 
to strangers from its abounding with miasma. 

Which are the principal productions of this district^ 
•ad how m its population emploj^ed f 
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A. Its chief products iare vbeat^ barley, cotton, sesamum ; 
gall-nuts and copper from Mount Taurus, the greater part of 
which are sent to Spain and P(»rtugal, with other parts of 
Europe. A considerable portion of the population are en- 
gaged in rearing camels, horses, black cattle, and goats> the 
last of which are protected bv large shaggy dogs, noted for 
their sagacity, strength, and terocity. 

Q. Which were the chief towns in ancient Cilicia ? 

A. Its chief towns were Seleucia, Tarsus, and Adana. 

* In Tarsus was bom the great Apostle of the Gentiles, with 
whose namQ that of Tarsus will ever be associated ; this city 
rose to great eminence in the days of Augustus and rivalled 
even Athens, Antioch, and Alexandria, in wealth, and gran- 
deur, in literature and science ; and Rome itself was indebted 
to this nursery of learning for its best professors. (Acts» 
xxii. 3.) 

Q. What is the present state of Adana ? 

A. Adana is a laigid city, the' population of which are 
Turks and Turkmans. It is situated on a rising ground, 
surrounded on all sides by groves of fruit trees and vineyards : 
part of the ancient walls still remain, and a noble gateway in 
the middle of the bazar, or market-place^ forms a lively con- 
trast with the grovelling architecture of the Turks. 

Q. Which are the principal historical circumstances con^ 
nected with Cilicia ? 

A. It is generally admitted that this country was first 
peopled by Tarshish, the son of Javan ; hence the country 
was called TiEu:sus — ^the aborigines were expelled by Cilix, a 
' Phenician, whose followers termed the country Cilicia, from 
the name of their leader — various colonies from Syria and 
Greece settled here — ^the population generally submitted to 
Cyrus and r^nained subject to Persia till the overthrow of 
the empire — subsequently it became a province of Macedonia, 
and on the death of Alexander it was ceded to Seleucus, 
whose descendants retained it till Pompey united it to the 
Roman empire, under which it formed two divisions till the 

• partition of the empire under Hononus and Arcadius, a. d. 
364, when it became a part of the eastern empire. Since that 
period little is known as to its political history; it is new 
suligect to the Turks. 
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CNIDU8. 

' Q. Where was Cnidns situated ? 

A. Cnidus, a city built on a promontory of a peninsula of 
the same name, was situated in that part of the province of 
Caria, which was more peculiarly called Doris. (Acts^ 
xxvii. 17.) 

Q. Where was Caria situated ? 

A. Caria, a countnr of, and situated in, Asia Minor, whose 
boundaries have varied in different periods. Generally speak- 
ing, however, it lay at the south of Ionia, at the east and 
north of the Icarian Sea, and at the west of Phrygia Major 
and Lycia. 

Q. State what is known as to the ancient city of Cnidus P 

A. Cnidus had in front a double port, and an island lying; 
before it in the form of a theatre, which being joined to the 
continent by moles or causeways, made Cnidus a Diopolis, 
or double town, from the circumstance of a great number of 
'Cnidians inhabiting the island — Pausanias mentions a bridge 
which joined the island to the continent 

Q. For what was Cnidus celebrated ? 

A. It was distinguished for the famous Venus of Prax- 
i(el^, which was amon^ the number of the ornaments once 
decorating this famous city, and its effigy is still extant upon 
i&e medals of the place. It was in the port of Cnidus that 
the memorable naval combat was decided, which has been 
considered as marking the era when the Spartans lost their 
command of the sea, obtained by their previous victory over 
Athenians in the Hellespont 

Q, What is its present condition ? 

A. Cnidus is now, as it has long been, a mass of the most 
i^lendid and interesting ruins, rich in evidences of its former - 
greatness: among which are the broken clifis, walls, and 
towers of its Acropolis — its theatre, the marble seats of which 
yet remain — the ruins of two mafi^iificent Corinthian temples 
of white marble — ^the fbnndations of the houses are still vi- 
sible, with some debris of statuary, and numerous fragments, 
of friezes^ and capitals occup3ring their original situations. 

COLOSSE.. 

Q. Where was Colosse situated T 

A» Colosse^ a city of Phrygia Pactianay in Asia Minors 
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was sitnated near the conflux of the Lyeus and Mseander. 

Q, What is known concerning this place ? 

A. It was a large and populous city, but in the time of 
the Apostle Paul had lost much of its former greatness, and 
stood nearly equi-distant from Laodicea and Hieropolis ; it» 
government was democratical, and its first ruler called Archon. 
Oolosse, along with several other cities in its neighbourhood, 
was swallowed up by an earthquake. 

Q. What connection has Colosse with the Sacred Record 

A. One of the first Christian churches was established 
here. Though it does not appear that Paul was ever at dfe- 
loss^, yet, when prisoner at Rome, he wrote an excellent 
epistle to the Christians there, warning them against vain 
philosophy aud legal ceremonies, demonstrating the excel- 
lency of Christ, and the saints' completeness in him ; and 
exhorting them to the duties of thdr respective stations : this 
he sent ti^em by Tychicus and Onesimus. 

Q. In what condition is the site of Colossi at preset ? 

A. The site of the ancient city is now occupied, partly 
by a village, and partly with the debris of the former city; 
the principal ruins of which are, some fragments of old walls 
on liie rock upon which the castle stands — ^numerous frag- 
ments of marble pillars, used as rollers by the inhabitants of 
Khonas — the remains of three churches, with but few in- 
scriptions ; and beyond these, vestiges of an ancient . city, 
arches, vaults, &c. ; and the surrounding grounds strewed 
with broken pottery. 

Q.^ ^hat appearance has the village ? 

A. The approach to Khonas, as well as the village itself 
is beautiful, abounding with tall trees, fro^ which, as in Italy, 
are suspended vines of the most luxuriant growth. Its si- 
tuation is one of the most picturesque kind under the im- 
mense range of Mount Cadmus, which rises perpendicular 
to a very great height behind the village, in some parts clothed 
with pines, in others bare of soil, witiL immense chasms and 
caverns. It is inhabited by Greeks, and governed by a 
Turkish Aga. 

COOS. 

Q. Where was Coos situated ? 

A. Coos or Cosji an island in the Mediterranean Sea> 
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wa» Mtiiflted on tiie eoast of Caria« near Myndos and Cnidtis, 
and lay about fifteen miles to tlie west of Halicamassns, 
being but a short distance from the south-west point of Asia 
Minor: it Is nearly 90 miles in circumference, and is now 
known by the names of Stanchio and Lango. 

Q* For what was it famed, and to whom did it ^ve birth ? 

A. It was &aned for its fertility, for the wine and silk- 
worms which it produced, and for a manufacture of silk and 
cotton of a beautiful and delicate texture, of which the Cote 
vesies were made, that were transparent, and h&te been so 
often noticed by the classic poets. It gave birth to Hip- 
pocrates, the c^ebrated phyacian, Apelles, the ^unoUs painter, 
and Simonides the poet.* 

Q. Does this island exhibit any vestiges of former gran* 
deurP 

A. Coos is rich in remains of antiquity of the classical 
order; and few places, of equal extent, have oflfered a more- 
fertile field for Ae curiosity of the man of taste, or the ad-^ 
mirer of the classic land of Greece — ^here were temples of 
^sculapius and Juno — and here are the remains of a mag- 
nificent aqueduct — some of the finest bas-reliefe, perhaps, 
ever derived from the arts of GreiBce— numerous columns of 
a very eariy period — and many very ancient coins still 
attest the fbrmer skill of the inhabitants, and grandeur of the^ 
place. • 

Q. What connection k» Coos with the history of our 
Religion P 

A. Paul sailed past this place in his yoysge to Jerusalem 
but it does not appear that there was a church here for some 
time after. During the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, 
Christianity was universally professed throughout the island ; 
since its subjection by the Saracenic, and subsequently by 
the Turkii^ power, Mohamm(>dism has prevailed. (Acts,, 
xxi. I.) 

CORINTH. 

Q. Where was Corinth situated P 

A. Corinth, the capital of Achaia, was situated on the 
south part of the isthmus, or neck of land, which separates 
the Peloponnessus, now the Morea, from Attica on the north. 
Lecheum on the west, and Cenchrea on the east, were sea- 
ports and distant snburbs belcmging to it. 
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Q. To whom did it owe its origin, and by what names 
was it called ? 

A. It is said to have been founded by Sisyphus, son of 
.^lusy and received its name from Corinthus, the son 



also called Bimaris, because situated between the gulf of 
Engia, a bay of the iBgean Sea, and that of Salona» abay 
on the coast of Peloponnessus. 

Q. For what was the ancient ci^ famed, and what was 
its &te P 

A* Fromthenature of itssituationit waspeculiarly adapted 
for commerce, and consequently abounded in riches ; it waa 
furnished with all the accommodations, elegancies, and su- 
perfluites of life, and was reckoned the ornament of Greece. 
In the Achasan war, however, it was destroyed by the Ro- 
jQoans, under the consul Mummius, and was afterward9 rebuilt 
by Julius Caesar, who planted a Roman colony here, and 
made the city the residence of the proconsul of ^chaia. 

Q. Did the new city recover the splendour the iarm&c 
enjoyed, and for what was it distinguished ? 

A. Favoured by its situation between two seas, the new 
cily soon regained its ancient splendour : commerce produced 
an influx of riches, and the luxury and voluptuousness which 
followed in consequence, corrupted the manners of its inha- 
bitants, who became infamous to a proverb. The new city 
was noted all over Greece for the Isthmian games, which were 
celebrated in its vicinity*-^it was also disdnguished for its nu- 
merous schools, in which philosophy and rhetoric were tau^ 
by able masters, and strangers resorted thither from all quar- 
. ters to be instructed in the sciences. The number of Sof^ts, 
,in particular, was very great 

Q. Which are the principal historical circumstances con- 
nected with Corinth ? 

A. This city was governed by kings of itsow)>i djunng the 
first years of its political existence, from B. c. 1360, till b. c, 
728, when it was governed by anniial magistrates^n. c. 14^, 
it was pillaged and burnt by the Romans* — it remained in a 
state of ruin till b. c. 46, when Julius Caesar, hjaviog made 
Achaia a Roman Province, .caused Corinth to be rebuilt, a^ 
settled there a Roman colony — ^it again suffered the fate of 
(he first city, being reduced to a^hes in a. ik 268, by Alaric, 
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the savage destroyer of Athens and unirersal Greece— zthe Aero* 
corinthos was besieged and taken in 1456, by Mohammed II ; 
since that period, until within these few years, Oonnth and 
its citadel have been alternately in the possession of^the Ve* 
nicians and Ottoman Turks — ^in the recent war of indepen- 
dence it suffered severely; the Greeks, however, obtained 
possession of it in 1823, and it now forms a part of the Greek 
state. 

Q. What connection has Corinth with Scripture P 
A. The Apostle Paul preached here 18 months with great 
success, though persecuted by the Jews — after he had left^. 
Corinth, disorders and schisms quickly arose, to remedy 
which, he wrote an epistle, wherein he rebukes their divisions 
— ^wams them to avoid law-suits before heq^brap magistrate 
^mutual offences, uncleanness, or giving flSphce by eating 
things offered to idols — ^he advises due support to their faith- 
ful pastors, and reverential attendance on all the Christian 
ordinances. He wrote them a second, in which he explains 
the substance, glory, and tendency of the gospel — ^insists on 
their having in readiness their collection for the saints in 
Judea — and with no small boldness declaims against his 
wicked opposers, and vindicates the marks of his Apostleship. 
(Acts, xviii. 1—17. 1 and 2 Cor.) 

Q. What was the nature of the conduct the Corinthians 
exhibited towards the Apostle, and who succeeded him a^ ' 
their instructor P 

A. While Paul was preaching in the synagogue, the Jews 
opposed him, and blasphemed Sie name of Christ Their 
rage, however, did not stop here, fori raising a tumult, they 
arrested Paul, and hurrying him before the tribunal of the 
proconsul Gfdlio, accused him of persuading men to worship 
God contrary to the law. GalUo, finding that Paul had com- 
mitted no breach of morality, or of the public peace, re^ed 
to hear their complaint, and drove them all from the judg- 
ment-seat From and after Ms departure from Corinth, he 
was succeeded by ApoUos, a zealous and eloquent Jewish 
convert of Alexandria, who was made a powerml instrument 
in confirming the church, and in silencing the opposition of 
theJewSi (Acts, xviii. 1 Cor. i. 12.) 
Q. What is the present state of Corinth P 
A. The present town, though very thinly peopled, is of 
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Tety considettible extent. The Louses are placed wide apart, 
and much space is occupied by gardens. There are s<mie 
fine fountains in the town, one of which is extremely curious, 
on account of the fantastic ornaments with which it has been 
enriched by the singular combinations of Turkish taste. It 
is governed by a bey, whose command extends over upwards 
of 100 villages. 

Q. Describe the soil, climate, and produce of the vicinity ? 

A. The fertility of the soil in the neighbourhood of Co- 
rinth has long been proverbial ; it is composed of a white 
argillaceous earth, which becomes extremely slippeijr after 
* lain — the air is not so pure as most parts of Greece ; in sum- 
met it is almost pestilential, a thick dew falls during the night, 
and early in the morning every thing is as wet as if it had 
been drenched with rain. The chief produce of the territory 
is com, cotton, tobacco and oil, and wine which the Turks 
quaff freely in spite of th«r prophet. 

Q. Describe Cenchrea ? 

A. It was formerly a port belonging to Corinth, to the 
eastward of the city, whither was brought the rich merchan- 
dise of Asiatic luxury. Its situation was so advantageous for 
for the inexperienced navigation of early times, that the first 
elements of nautical knowledge appears to have been prac- 
tised here. (Act«, xviii. 18.) 

Q. Does Corinth, or its neighbourhood, present any 
proofs of its former grandeur ? 

A. Within and around Corinth are found antique remains, 
which attest the foriner greatness of the place; such as the 
remains of the great foss, and Isthmian walls — ^the bath of 
Helena — ^ancient sepulchres — splendid vases found in every 
quarter — beautiful statues standing near an ancient well — 
the ruins of a Doric temple, and the Acrocorinthos, or Acro- 
j)olis of Corinth, one of the finest objects in Greece; and 
regarded as its strongest fortification, next to that of Nauplia 
in Argolis. It contains within its walls a town and three 
mosques — ^besides, it aboimds in excellent water ; is in most 
parts precipitous ; and there is oiily one spot from which it 
can be annoyed with artillery. It affords from its summit 
the finest views of any part of the world. 

CRETE. 

Q. Where was Crete situated ? 

I 
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A. The island of Crete was situated in the Mediterranean 
Sea, to the southward of all the C3rclades, having the Archi- 
pelago to the north, the Carpathian Sea to the east, the Io- 
nian to the west, and the African Sea to the south. It 
was the largest island in that sea, being about 180 miles in 
length, and 25 to 40 miles in breadth. It was once famous 
for the laws which the wisdom of Minos established Uiere ; 
and was, at one time, called Hecatompolis, from its hundred 
cities. It is now known as the island of Candia. 

Q. Which are the chief mountains in Crete or Candia ? 

A. This island abounds with mountains, a calcareous 
chain traverses the whole of the interior ; the most remark- 
able branches of which are the Psilorite, or Mount Ida of the 
ancients, and those of Spachia, or the white mountains, the 
summits of which are covered with snow nearly half the 
year. Ida, so celebrated in ancient times, rises to the height 
of 7690 feet above the level of the sea ; and is composed 
chiefly of grey marbje, and the surface being of loose stones 
makes its ascent difficult ; it has no verdure except a few 
small shrubs or herbs. This mountain must not be con- 
founded with Ida in the neighbourhood of ancient Troy. 

Q. What is the general appearance of the island ? 

A. The coast of the island has numerous excellent har- 
bours, the principal of which are Grabusa on the west, the 
bay of Suda on the north, and Paleo Castro on the east ; the 
southern parts of Candia are almost inaccessible. The island 
is, for the most part, hilly and mountainous, composed of' 
free stone, or of marble, either grey or white — ^its southern 
part is the most pleasant and best inhabited — ^it abounds in 
springs and fountains — it has few rivers, but many streams, 
most of which are dry in summer, but in winter become 
very dangerous torrents, 

Q. What is the nature of its climate ? 

A. The ancients, as well as the modems, speak highly of 
the salubrity of its climate — the heat is never excessive, and 
in the plains violent cold is never felt — during the greatest 
heats of summer the atmosphere is cooled by the sea breezes 
— during December and January rain falls in abundance, the 
sky is obscured by clouds, and the north winds blow vio- 
lently ; the remainder of the year presents a continuity of 
the finest weather : the air is considered extremely congenial 
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to delicate constitutions^ and epidemical diseases are almost 
unknown. 

Q. Which are the principal productions and exports of 
the island ? 

A. The productions of the island are oil, silk, honey, 
wax, saffron, figs, walnuts, apricots, almonds, oranges, citrons, 
olives, melons, and grapes, which grow to an immense size, 
producing wine of a fine flavour ; the most fragrant shruhs 
and flowers, with many species of myrtle grow spontaneously : 
its articles for export are brandy, oil, fruits, cheese, and soaps, 
the latter of which the Turks purchase in large quantities 
on account of its cheapness. 

Q. Which are its chief towns ? 

A. Candia, the capital, is a fortified town, situated qu the 
northern part of the island, containing about 14,000 inhabi- 
tants the greater part of whom are Turks. The houses are 
mean and irregularly built — its harbour, once large and com- 
modious, is now very much choked with sand, and will not 
afford accommodation to more than a dozen of merchant 
vessels. Canea, on the north-west coast, and also fortified, 
l^us a population of 7000; and Retimo with about 5000 
inhabitants. 

Q. State some of its leading historical circumstances ? 

A. The early history of Crete is buried amidst an im- 
mense mass of fabulous conjecture — it is supposed to have 
been peopled by colonies of the Caphtorim from Egypt, and 
the Philistines from Canaan — after the Trojan war many 
Gi*eeks settled in Crete, previous to which litUe is known as 
to its monarchical history ; subsequently, however, the repub- 
lican form of government obtained, ten magistrates, and 
tiiirty senators being elected annually, to whom both the 
legislation and executive business of the state was confided 
— ^this form of government continued till the island was con- 
quered by the Romans under Metellus, when it was joined 
with the small kingdom of Cyrene, and held as a province 
of Rome, to which it continued subject till a. d. 823, when 
it fell into the hands of the Saracens, who retained it about 
100 years, until their defeat by the emperor Phocas, when 
it was united to the eastern empire — in 1204, the emperor 
Baldwin bestowed it upon the Venetians under whom it flou- 
rished greatly, till the year 1645, when it was attacked by the 
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Turks, who lost 200,000 men in the blockade, which lasted 
24 years, when the Candiotes were compelled to yield The 
inhabitants joined in the recent war of Greek independence, 
but were not included in the new kingdom of Greece, and 
are, consequently, still subject to the Turks. It is governed 
by three Pachas, who reside respectively at Candia, Oanea, 
and Retimo. 

Q. What was the character of the CretanSi and the a- 
mount of the present population ? 

A. The Cretans were celebrated for their skill in archeiy 
— esteemed as good seamen — infamous for their falsehood, 
debaucheries, and piracies; hence the Apostle Paul calls 
them liars, evil beasts, slow bellies. The population has 
been estimated at 350,000, of whom 200,000 are Turks, 
150,000 Greeks, and 200 Jews, whose character stands no 
higher than that of their predecessors in the days of Paul. 
(Titus, i. 12.) 

Q. Wich are the places belonging to Crete mentioned 
in the New Testament ? 

A. Salmone^ a dangerous Cupe — ^the Fair Haven, near 
which there was a great city, called Lasia — Phenice, a haven 
on the south-west of the island ; and a certain little isle on 
the south-west coast, called Clauda, and now known as Gozo. 
(Acts, xxvii. 7, 8, 12—16.) 

CYPRUS. 

Q. Where was Cyprus situated ? 

A. Cyprus, a large island in the Mediterranean Sea, was 
situated between the coasts of Cilicia and Syria, to the south 
of the former, and to the west of the latter. It is about 150 
miles in length, and 70 in breadth ; and was anciently known 
by various names* 

Q. What is the g^eral aspect of the island ? 

A. Cyprus is traversed from east to west by two chains 
of mountains, which are lofty, and covered with snow during 
the winter months — it has no river, and the torrents which 
descend from the mountains in winter do not reach the sea 
in summer — ^the coasts of the island have several bays, as 
that of Salinas, between Cape Grego and Cape Tagista, or 
Chiti — Lamaca, on the east shore of this bay, has a tol^ble 
road even in winter ; in the vicinity are many salt-marshes. 
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wMch render the air unhealthy — and the bay of limasole, 
sheltered on the east by point Delia Gatta. 
. Q. Describe the soil and climate of Cyprus ? 

A. The ancients extol the fertility of this island ; the 
modems entertain nearly the same opinion of it, and although 
there are many high and rugged mountains, still the plains 
and vallies are rich and fertile — the hyacinths, anemonies, 
ranunculuses, and double narcissus,^ all growing without 
cultivation, give the country the appearance of an immense 
flower garden ; the winds, which blow from the high moun- 
tains of Cilicia in the winter, make the island very cold ; 
these winds render the transition from winter to summer 
more insupportable. 

Q. Which are the productions and exports of the island ? 

A. Cyprus is extremely rich in minerals; having mines 
of gold and silver, and yielding emeralds, rock crystal, red 
jasper, agate, amianthus, and oSier minerals, besides the Pa- 
phian diamond — wine may be considered as a staple product 
of the place ; the grapes from which it is made are among the 
richest and most luscious in the world — ^various kinds of 
fruits. The natives have a large trade in supplying ships 
with provisions, which are extremely cheap— they occa- 
sionally export com — ^they send cotton to England, Holland, 
and Leghom — ^wool to Itely and France — ^madder and red 
dye for woollen stuffs, and immense quantities of raw silk to 
London and Marseilles — ^a large amount in value of coloured 
Turkey leather, besides turpentine — ^building timber, and 
carpets, * which though small in size, bring enormous 
prices. 

Q. Which are the principal cities in Cypms ? 

A. Cypms, which at ope period of its history contained 
separate kingdoms, has still many large cities — Limesol, with 
its mulberry gardens — Lamica, with its well sheltered harbour 
and unhealthy situation — the ancient Citium, where Cimon 
died in his expedition against Egypt — Famagousta, with its 
declining commerce and numerous churches — Salamis, at 
present a mass of ruins — Nicosia, now the capital, with its 
manufactures of fine dimities and course satins — Bafla, the 
ancient Paphos, where are the ruins of many temples ; besides 
numerous villages, and masses of ruins scattered in every 
quarter, which attest the former greatness of the place. 
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Q. State what is known as to the situation and cimdition 
of the ancient Paphos. 

A. It stood on the western extremity of the island, and 
was the seat of the Roman Governor — ^it was noted for iis 
temple of Venus, whose in&mous worship was preserved here, 
notwithstanding the succesa of Paul, for nearly 400 yeara 
after ; and is at present, though in the hands of the Turks^ 
the seat of a Greek bishop ; hut is reduced to a very low 



a Which are the leading historical circumstances con- 
nected with Cyprus ? 

A. It is generally supposed that Cyprus was first peopled 
by Kittim, the son of Javan, and grandson of Japheth^the 
island appears, at an early period of its history, to have been 
divided among several petty chiefe^, UU the reign of Cyrus, 
who subdued them all, obliging each to. pay an annual tri^ 
bate for the privilege of retaining their possessions — they 
continued in this state till the reign of Darius Hystaspes> 
when they attempted, though unsuccessfully, to throw off the 
yoke — in B. c. 357, they made another attempt, which pro* 
ved successful, though they were not entirely independent — 
after the dekth of Alexander the Great, &e dominion of 
Cyprus was disputed by Antigonus and Ptolemy ,when, after 
a lengthened contest, the whole island snbi]»itted to the for-* 
mer, b. c. 304— eleven years after it was recovered by 
Ptolemy, whose descendants held it till b. c. 53, when it 
was unjustly seized by the Romans, who, in the time of Au- 
gustus, maae it a proconsular province — it was conquered by 
the Saracens, a. d. 648, but recovered by the Romans in 
A. D. 957, who k^t it but a short time when it again fell 
under the power of the former — ^it was reduced duiing the 
crusades by Richard I., of England, and by him bestowed 
on the Lusignan family, who held it till 1570, when it wiis 
taken by the Turks, under whose power it has continued till 
now. 

Q. What is the amount of the population, and what sort 
of people are they ? 

A. Cyprus, which had formerly pcnrhaps a million of 
inhabitants, has now only 83,000, two-thirds of which are 
Greek Christians, with a few Armenians, the rest being Mo- 
hammedans. The population were anciently much given 
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to pleasure and dissipatioii — ^the present inhi^itants are a 
fine race of men, though allowed to be the most cunning and 
artful people tlm>ughou| the Levant — ^th^ veracit]^ is not to 
be depended on, as they adopt any method to deceive ; their 
women, by the vivacity of th^ krge eyes, seem to declare 
that they are not saperior to their ancestors in regard to 
virtue.. 

Q. What connection has Cyprus with the Scriptures P 
A. Cyprus was the native country, of Barnabas, whoi 
alcHig with Paul, first planted the Gospel here — ^while they 
continued at Salamis, they preadied Jesus Christ in tljue sy- 
nagogues ; and from thence they visited all the cities pf the 
island, preaching the Gospel — ^it was at Paphos that Pa^ 
smote Ely mas, the Sorcerer, blind, for withstanding the Go&r 
pel, which led to the conversion of Sergim Paulvs, a pmdenf 
mi»»^-^metime after, Bvnabas went again into this island 
with John, sumamed Mark, and it is said he was martyre4 
here, being stoned to death by the J^s of Salamis. ( Actf 
xiii. 4; xv. 39.) 

CYRENE. 

Q. Wh^re was Cyrene sit^at^d ? 

A. Cyrene was the capital of the kingdom of Libya^ 19 
Afric?i, which gave the name of Cyrwiaica totbe province in 
which it stood^ and was situated in the noxUi-west part of th^ 
province, in a beautiful and fertile plai^, about eleven miles 
from the Mediterranean Sea. 

Q. What was the original meaning of the term Libya ? 

A. Libya among the Greejks, was used, as another name 
for Africa, but in its more limited sense applied only to a 
part of that continent 

Q. How was Libya, in the limited sense, bounded, and 
by what is it now known ? 

A. It was bounded on the north by the MeditteiTanean 
Sea, on ;the east by Egypt, to which a great pait of it was 
subject, on the south by Sahara, or Great Desert, and on the 
west by Carthage, answering to what is now known by the 
kingdom of Tripoli. Libya is now known by the name of 
Barca, called by some a Desert, the interior of which cer- 
tainly merits that name; others call it^Kingdom, an appellation 
founded on t^ie existence of this country as the independent 
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kingdom of Cyrene, governed by a branch of the Ptolemies, 

Q. What is the present condition ot the coast of Barca ? 

A. ' The coast of Barca, once famed for its threefold crops, 
is now very ill cultivated ; the wandering tribes of the desert 
allow no rest to the inhabitants, nor security to their labours. 

Q. Which are the leading historical circumstances con- 
nected with Libya ? 

A. The original inhabitants of this country seem to have 
been descendants of Lehabim, the son of Mizraim — ^they 
assisted the kings of Ethiopia against the Jews, and the 
Egyptians against the Chaldeans ; but were reduced to almost 
total ruin by the latter — Libya became, in time, a powerful 
state, and frequently Waged war with Egypt and Carthage — 
during the reign of Darius Hystaspes, Arcesilaus, the go- 
verning prince, was driven from the throne, on which nig 
mother applied for assistance to the king of Cyprus ; finding 
herself disappointed, she solicited the aid of the Persians 
under Hystaspes, who reduced the country — ^it remained free 
till Alexander the Great conquered it along with Egypt — ^the 
people regained their freedom but were soon reduced by Pto- 
lemy, king of Egypt,under whose successors it continued 
till Appian left it by will to the Romans, in the 658th year 
of the city — ^the whole kingdom was subject to great confusion 
till LucuUus partially restored it to order — ^in b. c. 76, it 
was made a Rioman province ; but afterwards revolting, the 
city of Cyrene was wholly ruined by the Romans, who sub- 
sequently reduced it — afterwards it fell into the hands of the 
Arabs, and then to the Turks, who still retain it (2 Chron. 
Mi. 3; xvi. 8. Jer. xlvi; 9. Ezek. xxx. 5.) 

Q. What is said of the country and city in Scripture ? 

A, Libya is noted, in the Old Testament, for its horses 
and chariots used in fight; and in the New Testament it is 
called Libya about Cyrene, and Cyrenaica — Simon, whom 
the Jews compelled to bear our Saviour's cross, was a native 
of this place. At Cyrene resided many Jews, who had a 
synagogue at Jerusalem — and amcmg the Christians who 
were scattered abroad, in consequence of the persecution thai 
arose about Stephen, Luke enumerates those of Cyrene. 
(Acts ii. 10. Matt xxvii. 32. Luke xxiii. 26. Acts 
xi. 20.) 

Q. Are there any traces of the city of Cyrene existing ? 
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A. There are magiiificent ruins of the city of Cyrene still 
existing, which attest its former greatness^ among which the 
limpid stream still flows from which the city had its name. 
A trihe of Arahs pitch their tents amidst its sadly mutilated 
statues, and fallen colonades. Its site is now known as 
Kurin. 

DALMATIA. 

Q. Where was Dalmatia situated, and what is its extent ? 

A. Dalmatia was one of the two provinces into which 
ancient lUyricum was divided, the other being called Li- 
biimia. Both provinces are now known by the name of Dal- 
matia, which is bounded on the north by Bosnia, on the east 
by Servia, on the south-west by the Adriatic Sea or the Gulf 
of Venice, and on the north-west by Croatia. The whole 
tract is about 200 miles in length by about 40 in breadth. 

Q. What is the general aspect of the country ? 

A. Dalmatia is ^versified by mountains and hills which 
are generally fruitful, producing olives> vines, myrtles, oil, 
honey, and wax, with an extensive variety of ecfible vege- 
tables — ^it has munerous plains ^ich afibrd pasture for hor- 
ned cattle and sheep, with which the country abounds — the 
course of the rivers are short, but in general navigable throi^h 
their whole extent; and the atmosphere is pure and healthful. 

Q. State some of the historical circumstances relative 
to Dalmatia ? 

A, It has been subject to various revolutions-rafter nu- 
merous struggles the Romans succeeded in reducing it, and 
made it part of the. empire in b. c. 118 — Dalmatia suffered 
frequently from the inroads of the Goths and Huns, and the 
wars carried on by these parties; and was finally iticorporated 
with Hungary in the 12th century — by the treaty of Campo 
Fosmio, in 1797, the whole country was ceded to Austria ; 
but after the campaign of 1805, Buonaparte claimed it as 
king of Italy, and afterwards imited it with the lUjrrian 
provinces. Cattaaro> and the southern part, were in 1806 
seized by the Russians ; but delivered up to the French at 
the peace of Tilsit In the final arrangements of 1814, the 
whole 'waa again tracnsferred to Austria. 

Q. What ccmnection has Dahnatia with Scriptuse, and 
what is liie present state of Christianity there P 
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A, Christianity was first made known in Dabnatia by 
Titus, siiice which it has never been wholly extinguished 
there, though often in a low state — in the 13th century the 
Waldenses were numerous — the majority of its present po- 
pulation belong to the Greek and Roman communions, 
though in either little of the spirit of the Gospel of Christ 
is apparent. (2 Tim. iv. 10.) 

DAMASCUS. 

Q. Where was Damascus situated ? 

A. Damascus, a most ancient city, (where Eliezer the 
servant of Abraham dwelt, built by Uz the son of Aram,) 
was situated in the valley between Libanus and Antilibanus. 
and watered by the rivers Abana and Pharphar. It was long 
the capital of a kingdom of Damascus; or Anim^of Da- 
mascus. It was tributary to David ; afterwards it became 
the capital city of the kings of Syria. It is now termed by 
the Orientalists the Demeshk, or Sham-el-Demeshy. ( Gen. 
X. 23. 2 Kings x. 12. 2 Sam. viii. 6. Isa. vii. 8.) 

Q. Describe the locality of Damascus ? 

A. The beauty of its situation, the fertility and extent 
of its plains, the purity and salubrity of its streams, the 
famed Pharphar and Abana — together with the lofty and 
snow-clad peaks of the hoary Antilibanus, which bound the 
plain to the west, have ever contributed to render it a place 
of desirable habitation, even under the iron yoke of a go- 
vernment the most destructive of happiness and improvement 
of any that have oppressed the human race. The salubrity of 
the atmosphere renders Damascus a kind of Eden, or terres- 
trial paradise. 

Q. What appearance does it present on approaching it ? 

A. The approaches to this city are on all sides grand and 
picturesque. On descending the heights which bound it, 
the city itself bursts upon the view, pi^sentiug the most stri- 
king scenery that can be well conceived — an extensive plain 
for the most part covered with trees, and interspersed with 
numerous villages, and immediately in front — Damascus 
itself, whose minarets, intermingled with the trees, and 
contrasted with the terraced roofs of the houses, produce an 
effect at once singular and beautiful. The western approach 
is through a succession of gardens which require nearly three 
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horn's to traverse — that on the east is equally beautiful : the 
gardens that encompass the city are nearly thirty miles 
round. 

Q. Describe the city itself ? 

A. Damascus itself, exclusive of its extensive suburbs, 
is not atifffe three miles in circuit, surrounded by a double 
wall/ with round towers at intervals — its walls are very lofty 
and well built ; the city has nine gates, and is divided into 
H^wenty»three districts, each under its own magistrate. It is 
well supplied with coffee houses, allowed to be the finest in 
the east — it contains within it a multitude of splendid mosques, 
almost all originally Christian churches — the houses are 
principally built of mud and wooden rafters, and sometimes 
of small sun dried bricks ; though their external appearance 
is mean, they are large aed commodious, and contain a great 
display of wealth and magnificence. 

Q. Do the inhabitants carry on any kind of trade or 
commercial trafiic ? 

A. In their bazars are sold the richest silks und brocades 
of the east, sabres, balsam of Mecca, and the produce of In- 
dia and Persia. In the city are several manufactories of 
soap, glass, lamps, satins, cottons, large round tents, cutlery ; 
ana on the river are many water mills and tanyards. 

Q. What kind of accommodation does Damascus afford 
for commerce and trade ? 

A. Damascus has nmnerous bazars ; some of them are 
covered and well-built — -particularly that for the reception of 
the caravans, the roof of which is very lofty, supported by 
pillars, having a large dome in the centre — an immense foun- 
tain adorns the stone floor beneath, around which are the 
warehouses for the various merchandise — the circular gal- 
lery above opens into a number of chambers for the lodging 
of the merchants — the shops are commodious and well fur- 
nished with every kind of article for sale, and every trade or 
art has its particular quarter. 

Q For what was Damascus formerly famed ? 

A This city was once famous for the manufacture of sa- 
bres, which appear to have been made of thin laminae of 
iron and steel welded together, so as to unite great flexibility 
with a keen edge. The art of' making them is lost, siqce 
Tamerlane carried off the artizans to Persia. 
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Q. What i» the amount and character of its population ? 

A. The population may be taken at about 160,000. The 
inhabitants were formerly noted for their fanaticism, and 
maltreatment of the Christians and Franks, but at present 
both are much abated, and there iS now almost no difference, 
in these respects, between them and other orienCS^'citizens ; 
they are much addicted to luxury, and have often been ac- 
cused of perfidiousness. 

Q. Which are the leading historical circumstances con- 
nected with Damascus ? 

- A. Damascus seems to have been, in the time of David, 
a place of great importance ; for we are told in Scripture that 
the Syrians of Damascus sent 20,000 men to the relief of 
Hadadezer, king of Zobah'— after some time it became a 
monarchy, proving very hostile to the kingdom of Israel, and 
would have destroyed it had not God miraculously interposed 
in its behalf — Tiglath-Pileser destroyed its kingly power — 
from the Assyrians and Babylonians it passecl to the Persians, 
and then to the Greeks, under Alexander the Great — after 
his death it belonged to the Seleucidee, till the Romans des- 
troyed their power, b. c. 70 — from them it was taken by 
the Saracens, a. d. 633 — ^in the close of the 14th century it 
was iseized by Tamerlane, who murdered 30,000 of the in- 
habitants, plundered its mosques, and earned away all the 
hardware artificers to Samarcand — ^in 1616, the Turks, under 
sultan Selim, took it from the Mameluke sultans of Egypt — 
this city was one of the objects of Buonaparte's ambition 
while in the east, but his scheme was defeated by British 
prowess, and Damascus continues subject to the Turks. 

Q. What is said of it in the New Testament ? 

A. It was in Damascus that that most important of all 
events, in the history of Christianity, took place, the mira- 
culous conversion of a persecuting Saul, in ihe veiy acme of 
his career, who, from a ravening wolf against the flock, 
became himself an eminent shepherd of the sheep ; and who, 
instead of blaspheming that blessed name, which is above 
every name, said with tremulous accent and submissive tone, 
" Lord, what wilt thou have me to do !" Such an event 
must render the name of Damascus hallowed in the memory 
of tevery Christian, who believes that Saul of Tarsus became, 
from that moment, the very chief of the Apostles — ^the herald 
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of grace, me^cy, and peace to the Gentiles, (Acts ix.) 



DEAD SEA. 



Q. What places does qut Lord refer to in Matt x, 16? 

A. That which was anciently called in the Scripture the 
Sea of the Plain, being situated in a valley, with a plain lying 
to the south of it, in the south-east part of Palestine, where 
once flourished the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, with the 
other cities of the plain. (Dent. iii. 17 ; iv. 49.) 

Q. By what name3 is it designated in Scripture, and how 
is it now known ? ^ 

A. The Salt Sea, from the extremely saline and bitter 
taMe of its waters — the Salt Sea easttcard, and the East 
Sea, from its situation relatively to Judaea. ' By some it has 
been termed Lake Asphaltites, and by others tne Dead Sea, 
from the abundance of bitumen found in it ; and from an er- 
roneous notion that no living creature can exist in its stag- 
nant and hydro-sulphuretted waters. (Josh. xv. 5. Numb, 
xxxiv. 3. Ezek. xlvii. 18. Joel ii. 2.) 

Q. What extent does it occupy, and what is its general 
aspect ? . ' ' 

A. The extent of this sea has never yet been accurately 
ascertained, although occup3dng a considerable space; no 
two geographers have been able to agree as to its exact di- 
mensions — it has, however, been considered as extending 
about 72 miles in length, and about 19 at its greatest breadth. 
It is situated between two ranges of mountains, which bound 
it on the east aiA west ; those on the eastern or Arabian side 
are the highest and the most rocky, and have much the ap- 
pearance of a black perpendicular wall, throwing a dark and 
lengthened shadow over the sea — ^viewed at a distance, it ap- 
pears as enclosed with mountains of peculiar grandeur ; but 
the whole region, on a near inspection, bears an aspect of the 
utmost sterility ; unrelieved by a single speck of verdure, or 
the habitation of man or beast. 

Q. What causes tlie absence of vegetation around it ? 

A. The air itself, which is by evaporation loaded with 
salt, and which is impregnated with the sulphureous and bi- 
tuminous vapours, arising from the whole volume of its 
Waters, is fatal to vegetation ; hence arises ihb decully^^ispecK 
which reigns around the lake. 
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Q. What appemmce has t^e surf^tce. of this lake ? 

A. Its surface is generally unruffled^ from the hollow of 
the basin in which it lies> acareely admitting the free passage 
pecessaiy for a strong breeze ; it is, however, for the same 
reason^ subject to whirlwinds^ or squalls of short duration. 
The water looks remarkably dai^r and pure, bi^, 09 beix^ 
tasted^ it proves to be nauseous and bitter- in ll^e extreme. 

Q. With what was the present site of this lake fonnerly 
occupied P 

A. Here formerly stood the cities of Sodom and (jo- 
morrah, which, with the other cities of the plain, were cpn-^ 
sumed by fire from heaven ; tp this the Scriptuies fr^quei^tly 
^lude, as displaying most ^i^aUy the certainty and sudden-r 
ness of the cUvihe anger, wmch sooner or later ovei^takes ibis 
impemtently wicked. 

DEBIR, 

Q. Where was IJehir situated ? 

A. Debir, a city of Judah, was situated about.thirty mUe^ 
to the north-west of Jerusalem, and ten miles tp the west of 
t;he ancieut city of Hebron. Its first inhabitants were ^ants 
of the race of Anak. 

Q. Was it knowi} by any other names? 

A. This city was called Debira, which name appea^rs to 
be that of Debif, with ap emf^asis, THE Oracle ; a^d as it 
should seem that is called also Kirjathnsepher," the city of 
the book," or learning; md^Kirjath-sena, "the city of purity," 
from the Chaldee and Arabic roots to cleanse : heooe it has 
been concluded that Debir was a priestly university of the 
ancient inhabitants to which tjie idea« of holiness, learning, 
and omcular information were attached; togeth^ with that 
of retirement. 

Q. Wbat connection has this place with Scripture ? 

A. Debir was taken by Joshua, who slew it^ kipgr-It 
fell by lot to Caleb; and Othniel first entering the pla^, 
Caleb gave him his daughter Achsah in marriage as a iiewagrd 
for hjs bravery — ^it subsequently belonged to the Levites ; no 
trace of it now remains. (Josh, 39 ; xi. 21 ; xv. 15u 
16. Lev. xxi. 15. I Chron. vi. 58.) 

Q. Were there any other places of the same name ? 

A. There were two cities of this name; the one belonging 
to the tribe of Gad, which was the residenpe of Mpphiho- 
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tbeth during his childhood — ^the other in the tribe of Ben- 
jamin> though belonging originally to Judah, (2 Sam. ix. 
4. Josh, xiii. 26; 18. 7.) 

DECAPOLIS 

Q. Where was the Decapolis situated, and what was its 
extent!^ 

A. The Decapolis was a canton, or province, lying to 
the north-east of the Lake Gennesareth, and was so called 
from its containing ten cities. Concerning its limits we have 
no aocoiate infonnation, so as to be enabled to determine 
what its extent was. 

Q. Which were the cities it is supposed to have con- 
tained within its boundaries P 

A. Damascus, Otopos, Philadelphia! Raphana, Scy^o- 
polis, (the capital of the district,) Gadara, Hippos, Dios, 
Pella, and Gerasa. 

What further is known regarding this district P 

A. The province of Decapolis, though within the limits 
of Israel, appears to have been inhabited by Gentiles or fo- 
reigners ; and hence it retained a foreign appellation. This 
may also contribute to account for the numerous herds of 
swine kept in the district, a practice which was forbiddeii by 
the Mosaic law — the region was visited by our blessed Re- 
deemer, who taught and healed many of its inhabitants. 
(Matt vili. 30; iv. 25.) 

DIBON. 

Q. Where was pibdn situated ? 

A. The city of Dibon or Dibon-Gad wa3 situated in the 
territories belonging to the tribe of Reuben, on the northern 
side of the river Arnon, at the point where the Israelites 
crossed that river in their journey from Egypt to the Holy 
Land, and the place where their first encampment was made 
after having passed. 

Q. What further is said of this plac^e in Scripture ? 

A. This city seems to have belonged originally to the 
Moabites, from whom it was taken by iHiiion, king of the 
Amorites — ^when the country was conquered by the Israelites, 
under Moses, it was given to the tribe of KeiibeQj and after- 
wards ceded to ttiAt nf SM^^Hibp Moabilflq fGN^ to have 
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again obtained possession of it about the perio4 wben' the 
Israelites were carried away captive by Tiglath-Pileser ; the 
city was sometime afterward aestroyed by the Chaldeans. 
(Josh* xiii, 9- Numb, xxxii. 34. Jer. xlviii. 18.) 

Q. Have any traces of Dibon been discovered ? 

A. Burckhardt found a place called Diban situated in 
the low ground of the district called Koura, about three 
miles north of the river Amon, now Modjeb. 

Q. Was any other place known by the name of Dibon ? 

A. There was another city in the land of Moab called 
Dibon, from the softly flowing^ waters in its neighbourhood, 
and thought to be the same with that called Dimon by the 
prophet Isaiah, (xv. 9.) 

DOR. 

Q. Where was Dor situated ? 

A. The city of Dor wag situated on a peninsula, which 
projected into the Mediterranean Sea, about nine miles to 
the north of Caesarea Palestine, and a short distance ifr<Hn 
Mount Catmel. 

Q. State the historical circumstances connecting Dor 
with Scripture ? 

A. Dor belonged originally to the Phenicians, aud, being 
taken from them by Joshua, was given to the half-tribe of 
Manasseh — the Phenicians having retaken it, held it for some 
time till the tribe of Manasseh compelled them to pay an 
annual tribute — at the captivity of the ten tribes it was des- 
troyed, but was subsequently rebuilt ; and though its har- 
bour was extremely disadvantageous, it continued in a flou- 
rishing condition till within a hundred years of the birth of 
Christ. Tryphton, the usurper of the kingdom of Syria,, 
having taken refuge in Dor, it was besieged by Antiochua 
Sidetes, who, gaining possession of the city, put Tryphon to 
death ; from which period it gradually declined ; and Jerome 
states that in his time it was a complete ruin. (Josh, xii^ 
23; xvii. 11. Judg. i. 27.) 

Q. Is any thing further known concerning it ? 

A. Dor has been found of late years under the name of 
Tortura, answering to the position assigned to the original 
city by Jerome. Mr. Buckingham says it is a small village, 
with forty or fifty houses, auia about ^00 inhabitants j with 
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a small port, formed by a range of rocky islets at a short 
distance from the sandy beach. Captain Mangles mentions 
extensive ruins at Tortura, but says they possess nothing of 
interest 

DOTHAN. 

Q. Where was Dothan situated P 

A. The town of Dothan or Dothaim was situated about 
twelve miles to the north of Samaria. 

Q. What eonnection/has this place with Scripture ? 

A. The sons of Jacob were in the neighbourhood of 
Dothan when they sold their -brother Joseph to the Ishmael- 
ites, which was the first instance on record of the traffic in 
human slaves — ^it Wais here Elisha smote the Syrians with 
blitidness when they came to apprehend him. ( Gen. xxxviL 
17. 2 Kings vi. 13.) 

Q. Is there any thing further known as to Dothan ? 

A. Dothan was at one time completely destroyed, but 
its site was subsequently built upon ; and Bleau states that 
the weir into which Joseph was cast is still to be seen, having 
a marble cover, supported by three small pillars. 

EBAL. 

Q. Where was Ebal situated ? 

A Mount EbisQ, a hill in the territories of the tribe of ' 
Ephraim, was situated to the north of the city of Shechem, 
and directly opposite to Mount Gerizim, from which it is 
separated by a valley of about two hundred paces wide. 

Q What is said in Scripture relative to itds mountain ? 

A. Moses commanded Israel as soon as they had passed 
the Jordan to go to Shechem, and divide thenselves into two' 
bodies, each containing six tribes, the one of which should 
take their position on Momit Ebal, the other on Mount 
Gerizim, The tribes on the latter were to pronounce bles- 
sings on those who should faithfully observe the law ; while 
the tribes ^e former were to pronounce curses against all 
who should be found guilty of a violation of the law. Here, 
iilsb, they Were (S^mat^ed to erect an alt^ of twelve stenes, 
on which bumt-o£ferings were made, and on which, also, a 
copy of the law of Mo^S was written by Joshuai as was 
previously ordered by Mx)ses. (Deut sarvii. Josh viii.) 
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Q. What is further known concerning this Mountain P 
A. Mount Ebal has been stated by most travellers as 
having an elevation of 800 feet; it is, however, extremely 
barren, compared with the rest ot the surrounding country. 
The barrenness of Mount Ebal has been accounted for from 
its looking towards the south, and being subject to the direct 
action of the sun's rays, which have a scorching effect, and 
tend to render it unproductive : it has several caves on its 
southern declivity, which the Turks of the district use as 
placed of sepulture. No traces of buildings have been dis- 
covered on its surface. 



By what names has Egypt been^^ed ? 
A. Egypt was called Mizraim by the Hebrews ; Aigup- 
tos by the Greeks, from which the Latins termed it JSgyptus, 
and hence the English Egypt and Copt. Thfe word Miz- 
raim,^ being of the dual number, has been supposed as ap- 



east and west, divided by the river Nile. Cairo, the capital 
of Eg}^pt, amdeven Egypt itself, is still called Mez^r by the 
Arabs ; but the natives call it Chemi, which implies the land 
of Cham or Ham, thereby agreeing with Scripture. The 
prophet Micah calls Egypt Mezor or Matzor, and several 
commentators explain by Egypt what k said of the rivers of 
Mezon (Ps. Ixxviii. 12; cv. 23 ; cvi. 22. Mic, vii. 1:^. 
2 Kings xix. 24 Isa. xix. 6; xxxvii. 25.) 

Q. What is the situation, boundaries, and extent of 
Egypt? 

. Av Egypt,anext€nsivecountryof Afiica is bounded on the 
north by the Mediterranean Sea ; on the east by the Arabian^ 
Gulf or Red Sea, and the isthmus of Suez, which divide .it 
from Arabia; on the south by Abyssinia or Ethiopia; and 
west by the deseits of Libya (now fiarca) and Nubia. Its 
length from north to south is about 600 miles> and hs breadth 
from east to west varies from less than 100 to 250 ;miles. 

Q. How was Egypt anciently divided ? 

A. Egypt was, from an early period, divided into three 
parts ; Upper, Middle, and Lower. Upper Egypt or The- 
bais, the most southern part, and answering to the Pa- 
tliro* of Scripture ; Middle Egypi;, called also Heptanomis, 
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plying to the two great natural 
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from iti containing seven districts, comprehending all the 
country on each side of the Nile, from Thebais to the point 
of the Delta, where the river divides itself into those branches 
called mouths, by which it enters tiie sea 4 and Lower Egypt, 
reaching from the former division to the Mediterranean Sea, 
contained that part encompassed by the Nile which has been 
termed Delta from its triangular figure,Mareotis and Alex- 
andria to the west, and Casiotis and 'Augustamniea, besides 
other tracts towards Arabia, to the east, and answering to the 
Caphtor of Scripture. 

Q. What are its modem divisions ? 

A. Upper Egypt is now called Said, and includes the 
provinces of Thebes, Djirdjeh, and Sioot — Middle Egypt 
is known by the name of Vostani, and consists of the pro- 
vinces of Faioom, Benisooef, and Minyet— Lower Egypt i^j 
called Bahari, or the Maritime Country, and includes the 
provinces of Bahyreh, Rasid or Rosetta, Gharbyeh, Menoof, 
Massoota, Sharkieh, and the Cairo district, consisting of the 
subdivisions of Kelioobeh and Atfikieh. 

Q. What is the general aspect of the country ? 

A. On entering Egypt by Rosetta, the country, though 
flat, presents a most delightful prospect, by the perpetual 
verdure of the palm trees on each side of the line ; the or- 
chards watered by the river, with orange, l«n<Hi, and other 
fruit trees, which grow in great abundance, present a pleasing 
aspect, and the same appearance obtains allthe way to Cairo-^ 
throughout the greater extent of the country the knd is flat, 
interspersed with thin woods of palms and sycamores, with 
villages of mud-walled cottages built on artificial mounds-=- 
in the interior one sees only palm trees, single or in clumps, 
which become inore rare the farther he advances — ^wretched 
villages and a boundless plain, which at different seasons is 
an ocean of fresh water, a miry morass, a verdant field, or 
a dusty desert j and on every side an extensive and foggy 
horizon, affording but little relief to the eye of the beholder. 

Q. What is the nature of the climate ? 

A. The climate is naturally extremely hot, owing to the 
height of the sun, which in summer approaches to the zenith, 
and also from the want of rain, and from the vicinity of those 
burning and sandy dieserts which lie to the southward. From 
March to November the air seems to be inflamed, the sky spar- 
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kles, and every one'sweats profusely, even without the least 
exercise. During the hot season of the year the ^eat dry- 
ness of the idr makes it absorb vapours of all kinds ^th 
the utmost avidity this ifeyness of the atmosphere has tended 
greatly to the preservation of the edifices and antiquities of 
anci^t Egypt In sotne parts of the countiy, however, the 
climate is very unwhcdesome 4rom the lei^th of time which 
the country is every where inundated with the watenr tf( the 
Nile. • 

0. Which is the principal river belonging to Egypt ? 

A. The Nile is the principal river of Eg3^t, as well as 
of the Old World, and to which Egypt ow^ all its ^ign- 
cultural prosperity, from its overflowing the whole coun- 
try about the mid^e 6f June ; its decrease, or Ml, commences 
about October, leaving, bowever, the requisite moisture, and 
covering the soil with its fertilising mud. The length of its 
course is nearly 2000 inil^,its breadth less thiin half a mile, 
and its dq>th s^dom exceeding twelve feet 

Q. Which are its principal lakes ? 

A. Eg3rpt has several lakes, the chief of whi<^h are, that 
of Mareotis, to the south of Alexandria, this lake Was, for 
^many ages, dried up, till the British, in 1801, cut the dykes 
of the neighbouring canal, thereby letting in the wat^ on 
its site, tilltl^n occupied by salt marshes, ccdtivatedlands, and 
even VHbges— Lake Aboukir, which was also in a dry state 
till 1778, when an irruption of the sea, breaking through the 
einbankment by which it ins protected, a^gain covered iv& 
tote with water — ^Lake Etko,'to t&e east, which communicates 
with the 1^ by a narrow mouth*; and that of Menzaleh, 
formed by the junction of large gulfs, and bounded on the 
north by a long narrow stripe of low hind, separating it 
from the sea, with which it communicates by two navigable 
mouths called Ybeh and Omfisuredgie. 

Q. In what do the natural productions of the country 
consist? 

A. The vegetable productions of Egypt in their size, 
number, and rapidity of growth almost surpass belief ; thev 
consist of lentils, sesamum, mustard, ftax, ai^se, i^ron wood, 
tobacco, rice; pumpkins, melons, stnd cuciimbers, which 
gn^w almost visibly, and are said to gain an inch in volume 
hotirly— ^in many parts the Holcus dwrais extensively grown. 
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which forms the prevailing food of the people — citrons, le- 
mons, oranges, pomegranates, apricots, and bananas, with 
nmnerous other valuable fruits ; and the only ones which 
have been found not to thrive are the almond, walnut, and 
cherry : Egypt, however, produces the most beautiful flowers 
and splendid shrubs to be found on any portion of the globe. 

Q. Which are the chief towns of Egjrpt ? 

A. They are Rosetta, on the banks of the Nile, sur- 
rounded with groves of date trees, bananas, and sycamores, 
and a declining population — Damietta, one of the keys of 
Egypt surrounded with rice fields, and possessing about 
50,000 inhabitants, who delight in the most filthy habits of 
living — Mehallet or el Kebir, built of brick, on a navigable 
canal, the fertile fields in the neighbourhood of which are 
always under crop— Tenta, in the interior of the Delta, to 
which Pilgrims resort from different parts of Africa — Boulak, 
with its college and lyceum for the instruction of youth in 
the European languages and mathematical sciences — Grand 
Cairo, about a mile and a half from the Nile, extending 
nearly three miles to the mountains on the east, and sur- 
rounded by a stone wall, surmounted with fine battlements, 
and fortified with lofty towers at every hundred paces ; and 
Alexandria already spoken of, with numerous villages in a 
half ruinous condition. 

Q. Which are the principal epochs of the history of 
Egypt? 

A. It has been well remarked, that in the history of every 
age Eg3^t holds a conspicuous place. Under a long line of 
the Pharoahs she derived strength from th& stability of her 
laws, and was not unfrequently the successful rival of the 
greatest monarchies — from the invasion of Cambyses she wan 
during 193 years either the subject or vassal of Persiar— 
freed from the P^ian yoke by the Greeks, she welcomed 
Alexander the Great as her deUverer — during three centuries 
her towns, commerce, and arts flourished and increased un- 
der the mild and paternal sway of the Ptolemies — ^onder 
Augustus, Egypt was united to the Roman empire, and for 
666 years became the granary of Rome and Byzantium — 
the successors of Mahommed conquered Egypt — In 887, 
the power of the Caliphs was succeeded by that of their own. 
Jftnissaries, whom they had called to their aid; after whicl^ 
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their different dynasties reigned over the countiy till 12dOw 
The Turkish dyuHsiy, or that^ of the Bassorite Mamelukes^ 
reigned till 1^2 — after them the Circassian, or Bordjite 
Mamelukes, xuled the country till within a recent period— 
Selim II. on taking possession of Egypt, abolished motiatchy, 
but transferred the government of the country to an aristo- 
cracy of 24 Beys, who cKhibited their power by their frequent 
rejection of the authority of the Ottomans. 

Q. What kind of government has obtained in £gypt ? 

A. The government of Egypt has for many years eichi- 
bited a singular anomaly in regard to le^lation and executive 
matters. Saladin instituted a military corps called Mame- 
lukes, who, about a. d. 1250, raised one of their officers to 
the throne— each successive ruler from the situation of a 
slave was elevated to supreme power, and the country con- 
tinued subject to those men till 1517, when the Turks, under 
Selim, -reduced it the Ottoman Porte, who sent a Pasha to 
rule over it with his severe exactions for a year or two. Al- 
tlMHigh the Pasha presided over the divan at public cere- 
monies, still he was only the idle spectator of the acts of the 
Mameluke Beys, who held the efficient authority in their own 
hands, and even dismissed the Pashas when dissatisfied with 
their conduct. The Sultan M^emet Ali, the present go- 
vernor, has thrown off his allegiance to the porte ; and Egypt 
seems destined to feel the benign effects of a milder go- 
vernment. 

Q. For what were the ancient Egyptians famed ? 

A. The Egyptians were the most learned of all the early 
nations ; and were distinguished for their knowledge of as- 
tronomy, in the study of which their serene climate and 
cloudless sky presented great advantages in observing the 
motions of the heavenly bodies — geometry, for the first 
b^pmings of which they were indebted to the necessity of 
measuring and making draughts of their lands — astrology, 
in which we perceive a deckm^n from the study of the 
planetary syston to that of foretellii^ events, calculating 
nativities, interpreting dreams> and working wonders — chro- 
nology, in the study of which they had made great progress 
from the circumstance of la3dng cladm to such a high anti- 
quity for their nation — for their skill in the medical and 
surgical arts,, a knowledge of which was so neeesary in the 
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process of embalming, wluch> at an early period, became 
prevalent througbont tbe Imi — tbeir acquaintance with the 
principles of Agriculture, for .which their country was so 
highly favourable ; and lastly, their theology, whkh was a 
compound of every absurdity the human .mind could devise, 
and which tended greatly their degradation in the ranks of 
civilized nations. 

What is the amount of tbe popuktioQ o^ £gypt P 

A. Till within these few years the p<^lation was com- 
posed of four different raees of mm; one of which, the Mar 
melukes, is no longer found in Egypt. The others are the. 
Copts, admitted to be the descendants of the ancient £g3rp- 
tians, who amount to nearly 200,0Q(H and occupy Upper 
EgyP*^ — ^ Arabs forming three cla3ses, who, taken together, 
amount to 2,200,000; and the Tui^ amounting to 20,000,. 
who are found principally in the large townSi and have suc- 
ceeded in engrossing the greatest part of the religious, civil,, 
and military employments. 

Q. What is the condition of the present population P 

A. The Copts, who for the moot part pmetbe difTetent 
iX9An^ 9Xe noted iox their uncouth figure^ their stupidity, ig- 
norance, wretchediiesQ, their austerity aud fbrbidding man- 
ners ; they axegie^ially silent; and. wear an aspect of me- 
lancholy, but accounted tyrannical when in audiority — ^the 
j^rabs of Egypt are eictrm^v lalK)rw)us, Uve in the most 
abstemious mannei:, are clothed ia the coarsest gahn^ts, 
haore a mat for, their bed, and in meekness and apaj^y cannot 
be exceeded ; and the TurkS> who are to the present Egyp- 
lian» whM the Mamelukes were to ^ir predecessoss, cniel, 
haughty, and oppressive^ 

Q, What is the nature of the commerce earned on iiL 
Egypt? 

A. Lipen, woollen, and cotton 8tu£& and shawls are ma-' 
nufactured to a considerable extent — a lai^e quantity of cose 
water is distilled for exportaition— the exports of Egypt con- 
sist of whefit; flpur,. barley, beans, sugar, carthemom flowers, 
senna> oil: of lettuce, butter, iFory, gum^^arabic, tamanmisv: 
alup^, mi ostrich feathers, with: a laige amount of cotton: 
e^ihiting.av yearly increase;, the imports are coffee, cottoa 
cloth, Indian muslins, English silks. Cashmere shawls, spioea^ 
yicQnsej. iron, lead> c<^]^i:,. tar, and young: slaves — ^large 
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quantities of pottery are inade^ and the internal traffic be^ 
tween the different districts is very considerable. 

Q. How is E gypt connected with the history of the Jews ? 

A. This countnr, properly speaking, was the cradle of the 
Hebrew nation. Joseph being carried thither^ and sold as a 
slare, was by God's wisdom and providence established vice* 
roy of Egypt . Hither he invited his father and family, who 
remained there continuing to increase in numbers Upwards 
of four hundred jrears ; being reduced to bondage, God vi- 
sited the Egyptians with miraculous chastisements, who 
expelled the Hebrews> then repenting, pursued them, and 
were drowned in the Red Sea. (Exod.) 
• Q. How is Eg3^ mentioned in the New TestaiBient ? 
. A. As the place to which -God directed Joseph to flee 
with Mary his wife and the infant Jesus, in order that the 
latter might be out of the reach of the cruel Herod. (Matt, 
ii. 18^16.) 

EKRON. 

Q. Where was Ekrdn situated ? 

A. The city of Ekron was situated about thirty-fourmiles 
to the west of Jerusalem, ten miles north-east of Ashdod, 
nine miles west by north of Gath, and ten miles to the east 
of the shose of the Mediterranean. It was one of the five 
cities belonging to the Philistines, and allotted to the tribe of 
Judah by Joshua, but afterwards given to that of Dan, though 
it does not appear that it was ever peaceably possessed by the 
Jews. (Josh. XV. 45; xix. 43.) 

Q. What is said further regarding this place in Scripture ? 

A. The people of Ekron, suffering as the inhabitants of 
Ashdod and Gath had previously done, from the presence of 
the Ark, which had been taken by the Philistines at Eben- 
ezer, were the first who proposed to send it back, in order to 
be delivered from those calamities which it brought on their 
country — Ekron is stated in Scripture as being a strong-hold 
of the idolatrous worship paid to Baal-Zebub, termed the 
god of Ekron, or "god of Flies" — Ahaziah king of Israel, 
sent to this idol to enquire aibr his own health, for which the 
Lord sent Elijah to teU him that the ailment under which he 
was suffeting would issue in his death, and one of the pro- 
nhets says that " Ekron should be rooted up/' which has been 
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literally fulfilled, (i Sam. v". 10. 2 ^^gs i. 2. 'Amos 

i a) 

ELAH. 

iQ. 'W^re was Elah akuated ? 

A. The valley of. £lab iwas situated about ten miles to ihe 
west of JxxQsalem^ and tlirseimiles from' Betiilehem, on the 
road lo Joppa (now Js&) . 

Q. }Hoiw is Ekh ccnmectsd widi^opture ? 

A, The Iscaelites were* encamped on one side of tins val- 
ky> and tine Philistiiies on ^the o^ier, mhm Ooliath, the 
iAsmofim of the ktter, was >slain by-BaTid ; and it was from 
ithe:h»ok;runmng through the nudstof Ihe valley Umt the 
fatter selected the pebbles Twith'Whieh he was to -enter on the 
jwe^pial strife. (1. Sam. xrii. 19; xx. '9.) 

Q. What is the jpxesent condidon of the valley ? 

A. This valley, which nothing has occurred to alter the 
t^ondition of, has within it the modem village of Ain Ka- 
reem, and the remains of buildings, now soarcely to bedis- 
tingi^hed, which were probably erected out of leligious 
veneiitiea ^MTthe spot. Tfae^water of the brook, (as observed 
by Dr. Clarke,) has been drunk by many a thirsty pilgrim, 
journeying from Jaffa to Jerusalem, all of iwhom must pass 
it in their way. 

EIAM. 

jQ« Where was Elam tsituated P 

A. 'ByrElaon we ave not to understand 'Penia, ^itte 
auppese,) but theprovinee of ElymaSs^/wfeich extended :to 
ihe;.«aath:aiid 80udi*west of ficbatana, as far as Susiana,«or 
ithe wiide Bsountaiaevs region -of ^soutlMvestem Media, *iof 
4iiHch:Coi]>ie9iio (now called £horremi^ad)>was theoafiitaL 

Q. To what, does the Elam of ^criptare ^mswer in the 
fNBesentday P 

A. tElam of Scr^jture is now known by the distTiet of 
Loonatan in Perna, and is a mountainous regkm cccu|AiBr 
liy a sace of people whose conduct €tnd pursuits are m^lMr 
io thcpe of the ancient inhabitants. 

Q. ^What is the general aspect of thisdistrict of couatry* P 
-A. fnie whole iUstdct presents a eonsiderd>le diversity 
of hill and dale, mountain and valley*-<the highlands in the 
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interior are bare and sterile, in most cases exhibiting only 
large masses of grey rocks — ^the plains do not show that 
richness and fertility which the surromiding districts present, 
and the whole of the coast on the south is parched and burnt 
up ; here and there, however, there are a few fertile spots 
like so many oases in the dreary desert. ' 
. Q. For what were tiie ancient inhabitants noted ? 

A. The Elamites were notorious for acts of robbeiy ; 
even Sacred History represents Chedorlaomer, the Elamite, 
as the head of a gang of royal robbers, as early as the dayi^ 
of Abraham, and constantiy making incursions into Susiana 
for the sake of plunder — they were also noted as being con^- 
tentious, and causing distmrbance to the neighbouring nations 
— ^the inhabitants of this country are mentioned in connection 
with the Medes, as being present when the Holy Ghost fell 
on the Aposties. (Gen. xiv. Jer. xxv. 25. Acts ii. 9.) 

ELATH. 

Q. Where was Elath situated ? 

A. The city and port of Elath, or Eloth, was situated on 
the ELanitic or eastern Gulf, into which the northern divisioir 
of the Red Sea divides itself. 

Q. What is known as to the histor}' of this place ? 

A . E lath and E ziongeber, in its vicinity, were built by the 
Edomites, and became the depots of the imAe carried on by 
them witii Arabia and the East — ^they were taken possession 
of by the Israelites under David, and were subsequentiy 
rbited by Solomon, who extended, fortified, and made them 
the seat of his navy and commerce with India and Africa; 
They still remained to the house of B^vid notwithstanding 
the revolt of the ten tribes — in the reign of Jehoram, the^ 
Edomites revolted and continued independ^t till the time 
of Uzziah, who retook and fortified Elath, planted a colony, 
and revived the former trade — it remained subject to the 
kingdom of Judah till the days of Ahaz, when Rezin, king 
of Damascus, took it, expelled the Jews, and planted a co- 
lony of Syrians — ^but in a year after, it passed, with the other 
dominions of Rezin, to Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria. 
(1 Kings ix. 26—28; x. 11, 22. 2 Chron. viii. 17, 
18; ix. 10, 21. 2 Kings viii. 22; xiv. 22; xvi. 6—9. 
2 Chron. xxi. 10; xxvi. 2.) 
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Q. What is known as to its present condition ? 

A. The Arabian town of Akaba stands upon or near the 
site of Elath, and in consequence of the Bedouin Arabsj 
who are now in possession of it, having no navy and not 
following commercial pursuits, it has become a place of but 
little importance. 

EMMAUS. 

Q. Where was Emmaus situated ? 

A. The village of Emmaus was situated about seven 
miles and a half to the north-west of Jerusalem. {Luke 
xxiv. 13.) 

Q. For what was Emmaus celebrated ? 

A. Emmaus was celebrated for what happened to two 
disciples, who went thither on the day of our Lord's resur- 
rection ; when our Saviour joined them in the form of a 
traveller, demonstrated to them from the Scriptures, that 
the Messiah was to suffer, and rise again ; and while at'^supr- 
per they discovered him as he was breaking bread. (Luke 
xxiv. 13—31.) 

Q. Is there any thing futther known relative to Em- 
maus? 

A. There were hot baths at Emmaus ; and a Christian 
church was built there on the spot where the house of Cle- 
opas, the disciple, stood. The emperor Ve^asian left 800 
soldiers in Judea, to whom he gave the villagie of Emmaus : 
the surrounding neighbourhood is covered with ruins. 

Q. Was there any other place known by this name ? 

A. There was another place of the same name situated 
about twenty-two miles from Lydda, subsequently known by 
the name of Nicopolis. Here were hot baths, in which it was 
reported among the inhabitants our Lord washed his feet, 
and to which he communicated a healing virtue. 

. ENGEiDL 
Q. Where was Engedi situated ? 

A. The city of Engedi, or Hazazon-Tamar, was situated 
in the territories of the tribe of Judah, about thirty miles 
south-east of Jerusalem, and three miles westward from the 
shore of the lake of Sodom. (2 Chron. xx. 2.) 

Q. What is stated in Scripture relative to Engedi ? 
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A. Dtvid, to secure himself from tbe presence of Saul, 
retired to the stsongholds inthe vicinity of Engedi^ where he 
cutoff the skirts of Saul's garment without doing him aay 
injury* The ca^e in which diift was dmie was.large enough to 
contain within it 600 men, who were with David, none of whom 
Saul perceived on entering the cave — ^the vineyacd^ of £0^ 
gedi are spoken of in Scripture ; and the hills around it 
produce, at present, the best'wines of the country. (1 Sam. 
xxiv. Cant i. 14.) 

EPHESTJS. 

Q. Where was Ephesus situated P 

A. Ephesus, the methipolis! of lonia^. (naw^ Natolia). in 
A sia. Minor, was situated about five miks^ from Am ^Rg ^n 
Sea^ OTL the sides and at the foot of a mnge of. mountain* 
overlodiing a fine plain that was; waterediand feitilizedlnr 
the river Cayster; and distant, about 46 milsHite: tha soudi 
of Smyrna^ 23 miles to the nocdi/ofi Miktas|.aDd. 63. west 
from Laodieem 

Q. For what was Ephesus famed P 

A. It was famous for the Ifem^.of Diana^.tfae: chief or- 
nament of the city, which was reckoned one of the seven 
wonders of the world; the riches whichtthis temj^e contained 
weire imm^ise, and the goddess wiho presided osier it wa» 
worshiped with the most awful solemnilksi 

Q. State w6at is known regsmling.this temple P 

A. This temple wb» 426 feet bag aiid.200 feet hzoadr— 
the roof was supported by 127 columnssixtjrfeeft high, which 
had been placed thereby so many IdngSi Of these columns 
36 were carved in the most beauoful manner, one of whlcb 
was the work of the famous Scopas.^ This celebrated bnild- 
ing was not totally completed till 220i years after its first 
foundation : and was erected at the; <umnarnHfi expense of pro«> 
consular Asia. 

Q. What was the fater of this temple P 

A. It was seven times set on fire^Eratoatvatua, a ^phi- 
losopher, despairing of rendering himself famous by any 
thing good, burnt it, that he might render his name immor- 
tal, in the night that Alexander the Great was^ bom ; shortly 
after, however, it rose from its ruins with greater splendoir 
and magnificence. 
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Q. State tHe leading historical circumstances connected 
with Ephesiis] ? 

A. Ephesus is staled to have heen huilt hy Androclus, 
son of Codrus, king of Athens, hefore the time of David — 
from that time till b. c. 334, it was governed either by kings 
of its own, or hy a senate — ^Alexander the Great destroyed 
the regal government, and established democracy in its stead 
, — soon after It fell into the hands of Lysimachus, who des- 
troyed the ancient city, and at an enonnous expense built a 
jiew pne, in a more convenient situation, and nearer the 
temple— after Alexander's death the Ephesians were subject 
to the kings of Syria, till the war between Mithridates and 
the Romans, when they sided with the former, by whose di- 
rection they massacred all the Romans residing in the city ; 
for which &ey were severely punished by Sylla the Roman 
general — shortly after they were restored to their foimei^tate, 
4uid allowed to live according to their own laws. Eph'esus 
was subsequently captured and pillaged by different nations ; 
and towards the close of the 11th century, Tangripermes, a 
:Turkish pirate, landed there 5 but the Greek Admiral, John 
Ducas, defeated him in a bloody battle, and pursued the fly« 
ing Turks up the Meander. In 1306 it suffered from the 
heavy exaction^ of the grand Duke Roger, and two yeiuv 
tifter it surrendered to Sultan . Saysan, who removed most of 
^e inhabitants to Tyrseum, where they were put to death. 

Q. What is the present condition of Ephesus ? 

A. Ephesus is now an indiscriminate r mass of ruins— 
-the- very site of the stupaidqus and celebrated temple is noMT 
undetermined— widely scattered and noble ruins attest the 
splendour of the theatre mentioned in Scripture ; the elevated 
situation of which on Mount Prion accounts for the ease with 
irhich an immense multitude was collected, the loud shouts 
i . of whose voices, reverberated from the neighbouring Moimt 

Corissus, would not a little augment the uproar, which was 
occasioned by the populace nishing into the . theatre. ( Acts 
3dx. 31.) 

Q. What is the aspect of the country around Ephesus ? 

A. It is of the most picturesque description — gentle as- 
cents and descents amid the most beautifully wooded glens, 
"With high mountains^ and now and then a small river, fomi* 
ting ixL its course numerous small <:ascades. 
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For wkul iPCfe the E^hosititt fan^ 

A. In the time of the Apostle, Ephesus abonoied vMk 
orators Mid phikMMf>h6rs; its iiihalatams> in their Gendle 
fltate» were celebrated for their idolatry and ddH in magicy tt 
wdl as luxury and koevriousness mik their aittendant evila. 
While Paul was a priscmer at Rome, ht wrote a moflit usefiii 
and afiectionate epistle to the Christians at Ephesits. AbMft 
thirty years after, Ohri^ directed a missive to than by Jdm 
the Ap08tle> v^T«vk^ t&eir decay of Christian love, thread 
ning to withdraw the Gospd vnkss ihey repented. (Acts 
xvii; xix. Epb. i*— ^n. Rev* ii, 1—7.) 

Q. Is Eph^us in any other way connected widi tlie re* 
cords of our Rdigion P ^ 

A, In the history of our religion it is ennobled as tht 
burying-place of Timothy, cc^npmtion of Paul, and 
first bishop of Ephesus. The story of John the Evangdsst 
was deformed in an eady age with gross fiction ; but he also 
was interred at Ephesus, aad, as appears firosn one nanratioB, 
in the mountain of Pneo. 

Q. What is die condition of the population on aod 
around the site of EpiMSos ? 

A. The Epl^sians ate now a few Greek peaeiants^ living 
HI extreme wretchedness, depeft^mce, and insenaibilky; the 
representatives of an illustrieus peo}de, and inhabiting the 
wreck of their greatness; soiae, tiie aubstructioiis of tiie glo^ 
nous edifices vmich they raised; sornie, beneath the vaults of 
the stadium^ oaice the crowded scene of their diver8i<ins ; and 
some, by th^ atoipt predpkes, ia the sepulchres whidi re^ 
ceiv«d their ashes. 

EPHRAIM. 

Q. In what acceptatma is the term Ephraim taken in 

Scripture ? 

A. Ephraim is difierently appKed in Scripture ; as re- 
f^ng to die geography ^ the East, it is used to denote the 
district allotted to one of the twelve tribes of Israel, and also 
as denoting a partioular city in that district 

Q. Describe the situation of the district allotted to one 
of the twelve trib* ? 

A. The district or canton allotted to the tribe of Ephraim 
lay to the north of that belonging to the tribe of BenidiBin» 
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and at a later period eottidt&tied n IsOige portion of the tract 
denominated Samaria. 

Q. Which were its chief cities ? 

A. Its chief cities were Beth-horon, the Nether and 
tipper^ Gezer^ Lydda, Michmash, Naioth^ Samalria^ She* 
chem» Shiloh> Timnath-Smth^ and Ephraim. 
. Q. Where was the Ephraim situated ' to which our Lord 
retired^ after ha^ng raised Lazarus from the dead^ mentioned 
in John xi. 54 ; and was there aQyV)ther city of the same 
name P 

A. It was situated in Judaea> eight miles north-east of 
Jerusalem^ on the road to Jericho, and was a city of con^- 
derable importance at that period> and lay contiguous to a 
desert of the same name. There was Ephraim also belong- 
ing to the same tribe situated about 27 miles north-west of 
Jerusal^, which was wrested from J^boam by Abijah. 
(2 Ghron. xiii. 19.) 

Q. Is there any aUttidon in Scripture to the forests of 
Ephraim. 

A. The forest or wood of Ephraim, which the chiMrett 
of that tribe began to cut down, was standing in the time 
of David — ^here Absalom was suspended from an oak and 
slain — ^the wood in the vicinity of Bethel appears to have 
been part of the wood of Ephraim. (Josh. xvii. 15 . 2 
Sam. xviii. 6, 8, 17. 2 Kings ii. 24.} 

Q. What is the nature of the mountains of Ephraim P 

A. The son of these mountains (sometimes called the 
mountains of Israel) as wdl as those of Judah, to which they 
are opposite> is fertik, excepting those parts of the mountains 
of Israel which approach the r^on of the Jordan, and 
which are both rugged and difficult of ascent, and wiOi the 
exception, also, of the chain extending from the Mount of 
Olives, near Jerusalem, to the plain of Jericho, which has 
always afforded lurking places to robbers. (Luke x. 30.) - 

Q. Was any part of thi& ridge remarkable for any thhig 
in the life of our Lord ? 

A. The most elevated summit of this ridge, which ap- 
pears to be the same that was anoientiy eaUed the Book 
Rimmofiy is at present known by the name of QnutrHntmu^ 
and is supposed to haire been the scene of our Saviouc'a 
t&snpttitikni. (Judg, xx« 45. Mati» in 80 
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ESDRAELON. 

Q. Where was Esdraelon situated ? 

A. The Plain of Esdraelon was situated in Galilei, ex- 
tending quite across the country, from Mount Carmel and 
the Mediterranean Sea, to the southern extremity of the Sea 
of Galilee; ahout thirty miles in length, and twenty in 
breadth ; and reputed as being very fertile, and rich in 
pasture. 

Q State the circumstances connecting it with Scripture f 

A. It was here that Barak, descending with his 10,000 
men from Mount Tabor, defeated Sisera, with his " 900 cha- 
riots of iron, and all the people that were with him, gathered 
from Harosheth of the Gentiles : and all the host of Sisera 
fell upon the edge of the sword ; and there was not a man 
left." IJere Josiah, King of Judah, fell, fighting against 
Necho, King of Egypt. And here the Midianites and 
Amalekites, who were "like grasshoppers for multitude, and 
their camels without number as the sand of the sea," en- 
camped, when they were defeated by Gideon. ( Judg. iy ; 
yi. 2 Kings xxiii. 9.) 

Q. Is there any otiier historical circumstance connected 
with this plain ? 

A. It was here that Napoleon Buonaparte, in the Spring 
of 1799, with a small body of French, defeated an army of 
several thousand Turks and Mamelukes. Dr. Clarke re- 
marks that Jews, Gentiles, Saracens, Christians, Crusaders, 
and anti-Christian Frenchmen, Egyptians, Persians, Druses, 
Turks and Arabs, warriors, out of every nation which is un- 
der heaven, have pitched their tents in the Plain of Esdraelon ; 
and have beheld the various banners of their nations wet 
with the dews of Tabor and of Hermon : and it is to this . 
day generally found to be the place of encampment of large 
parties of Arabs. 

ESHTAOL. 

Q. Where was Eshtaol situated ? 

A. The town or city of Eshtaol, was situated in a valley 
i^KMit ten miles from Eleutheropolis, towards Nicopolis, be- 
tween Azotus and Askelon, and about thirty-six miles south- 
-west of Jerusalem. It first belonged to the tribe of Judab, 
and latterly toth^tt of Dan. (Josh, xv, 3d. . Judg.xiiL 25'. 
xvi. 31.) 
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Q. How ia it coimeoted with ScEiptiue> aiid what fi^ 
is known regarding it,? 
A. It is qjoken of in- Scnptiure'at die place vfhete zbmu* 
of the caq>ioits of Samson wore perfonraedy and^ in its 
vicinity; the pkoe^of his bamL In tb« durd eentiiry* S6b« 
tad w«8ittO0Bsidemble wUi^ Bsdadt, fifteen imleB^soiah'of 
Ydma^.is .si^pMd tot occupy tJb>fiste of the ancient £dhtaoli 
and>i8:aLWi0fedbed piaoe composed aifeit mud^hiEdis.* 

ETHIOPIA. 
WheiSK wvutfitiiibpia) skuated P 

A, Thfi.Ei^opia of the^ ancisntt^ ut nowt g<mTidly aNi- 
mitteid^ to* be the Abyamam.^ of; llw modcamS) wld^ t» an 
exteBsbreMngddak of Afnea,. booiadedionj die east by< the 
Red Sea^.omtheiiioitii' by Senaiary on. die west and soudi 
panly* hyBmtsm and Koidofan^ and paitly by vast' and bar* 
bannix; nations^.dieN nanesm of wMoh. hav^ scaeeeiy xeachec^ 
us. The Abyssinians still call diemselves /^tepi«ioan> and 
their country \itu)pim». 

Q». Wifa>ohrjan9itB:mocksn;disdsion»P 

JL . Abjosinia has^ latlerly ^ been ditided into three great 
divisarai^.the^fiTatof which coDtains» Tigri^ ajwealthy pro* 
vinoey exIeskliB^ 20fh mika firom> nordi^ to sowx, and V20 
finomi east to wiestv audi consistiQg of a< range o^ hille intet^^ 
sectedibyideep vaUies aoid cultivated plains*— Agame^ to the 
east of Tign^, a ridiL and: fertile leveV having; a cc»i8]dei>able 
aldtude, and. enix^Dgr m fiijourable^ climate — Enderta> a 
]nomitainau9jn9orrinBe>.soQdiiof Agame> £amed ibr its capital 
Antalo^Wajjeasat^ a wild district, full fiirosts^ and aibound^^ 
ingwith wild animal»-*Wofil»y »-smadl^ bwi dijvd^ony ad- 
* joiinng dw lastH^Earta, a. nurantaisous and rugged district, 
thehei|^ of whickace almost inacce88ible^-*<fairdier nordi 
is AvecgaM, a^xNOVOW' zegira, ext^ding about 50 miles noith 
and soutb--Samen^ east: of the Tacazze, which divides it 
from tlK formei^^aid is the highest kndin Abyssinia, ran- 
ning about 80 miles fijom uOTtk to south, with a me^al 
breadth of about dO^Shiie,. the- most picturesque part of 
tbe country, abounding with fine landscapes, flowery mea^ 
dows, and shady graves — Zemben, a valuable district, and 
the kingdonii of Bahamaga:^, of which but litde is knowiw 

Q*. What.is known as to the otto two ? 
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A. The second division^ Amhara, is a mountainous 
gion^ 120 miles long^ and 40 broad^ containing the rock 
Geshen, once the residence of the royal family : and th« 
third contains Efat, consisting principdly of high land, nm- 
ning north and south, and declining on each side to an ex- 
tensive plain. Numerous rivers flow on both sides from the 
lofty regions, and fall into the Nile and Hawash, of which 
latter, two branches, sweeping round to a considerable extent^ 
nearly encircle the province — Shoa, lying on a lower level 
than Efat, extremely rich in pasturage. Its valleys are 
deep and beautiful, and well watered by streams and rivers. 
The districts of Walaka and Gondar, dependant on these 
united provinces, are of no inconsiderable importance ; and 
the former, which lies between the rivers Geshen and Samba, 
is memorable as that where the only surviving prince of the 
family of Solomon was preserved after the massacre by Ju- 
dith, in consideration of which, great privileges were confer*- 
red upon the inhabitants. 

Q. What is the general aspect of the country ? 

A. Abyssinia forms a table land gently inclined to the 
north-west, and having two great steeps on the east and on 
the south ; the first towards 5ie Arabian Gulf, and the second 
towards the interior of Africa. The mountains shoot up al- 
most every where in sharp peaks, while the rocks resemble 
the ramparts and traces of ruined towns. The number of 
streams which take their rise in this country is a strong evi- 
dence of its great elevation. Upon the whole, the general 
appearance of the country is wild aud magnificent, overspread 
with forests, morasses, deep valleys, and beautiful rivers. ^ 

Q, What is the nature of the climate ? 

A. The rains and the eleyation of the surface, render 
^e temperature much cooler than that of Egypt and of Nu- 
bia. Some parts of Abyssinia are even more temperate than 
Portugal or Spain — ^in the low, villages, the effects of a suf- 
focating heat combine with those of the exhalations of stag-t 
nant water, to give origin to elephantiasis, ophthalmia, and 
many fatal diseases; while the mountainous nature of the 
comitry generally, nevertheless exposes different situations 
(0 the various effects of heat and cold, dryness and humidity, 
*and of a free circulation and stagnation of the atmosphere. 

Q. Which are the chief rivers and lakes of Abyssinia ? 
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A. The principal rivers of the country are, the Bahr-el- 
Azrek, or Blue River, which originates in two springs, arising 
from a small hillock, in a marsh of Sacala, near Geesh, and 
^ws into the lake Demhea; emerging from which it sweeps 
in a semicircular course, taking a northerly direction through 
Senaar, as far as Wed Hogela, and afterwards unites with 
the Bidur-el-Ahiad, or principal hranch of the Nile, which 
rises in the Mountains of the Moon — the Tacazze, which 
rises from three small springs in the plains of Magilla, and^ 
joined with the river Arequa, runs through Senaar to the Nile, 
jcarr3nLng with it nearly one-third of the water which falls on 
the whole country ; its water is extremely clear, and its hanks 
shaded with^ lofty trees — ^the Hanazo and the Hawash flow 
towards the centre of the Red Sea and the Jemma — ^tha 
Maleg a Idrge and important stream, after a parallel course 
on the west, joins the Ahyssinian Nile ; and the Mareh, 
which forms the houndary hetween Tigr^ and the kingdom 
of the Bahamagash. The lakes are, the Dembea, called 
also Tzana, with an island of the same name in the midst 
of it — Lawasa, in the southern region, with Ashangel and 
Haik, near the rocks of Geshen and Ambazel. 

Q Which are the chief mountains of the country ? 

A- The mountains of Abyssinia have been arranged into 
three ridges, of which the middle is the lofUest, and also the 
most rugged and barren. East of the kingdom are the 
heists of Taranta, which Bruce represents as so bare that 
he foimd no possibility of pitching a tent there; here the air 
teemed excessively cold, and in the western declivities the 
cedars had degenerated into shrubs and bushes. Towards 
^e centre of the kingdom, on the north-west part of the 
mountains of Samen, is the celebrated Lamalmon, frequently 
intersected by the beds of torrents which lie in vast irregu- 
lar chasms of the mountains ; the top of Lamalmon consists 
of a large plain, full of springs, and containing the sources 
of almost all the rivers in this part of the country. The 
Crauza lies in the south of the kingdom ; besides which the 
mountains of Adowa, in Tigr6, Amda Gideon or Jews* Rock, 
in Samen, and the triple ridge of Afonnasha, Litchambard« 
and Amid Amid, supposed to be the Mountains of the Moon, 
iure the most celebrated. A perpetual verdure prevails upon 
Hiost of these mountams, and Bruce thought that, with mor 
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jiesate industry ^l»ee luurrestts n^ht be leaped annu^y. 
'Fi;^ all tke AbjFsnnian Hioaiitau^gc^.h i^^ 
ike toraents^in the owkiy 8«a0OQ. 
>Q. In ^hat do • tke 'aatml pcodttctioss lOf rtiie ^ comiti^ 

A. vAl^satokuifiisaid to oaBtain .mines ^^isoo^ ttifipta, 
AeAd/«ikl tulpbiir^the -upestmi .^Mxts tptodme 4aige quw^ 
tities of yeTy Gne^9id, ^hHle in itbe {diais raie fimiid dbMe 
CT^fitals of rock->sa]jt, which «Keitethe admiaraKlkm of vail ica- 
?«llenh-^e trees faond <9xe Ikefayemac^&g, ^e temtriad^^ 
Aexkate^ the cofiee tsee^ a lai^ge tree uaed ht buHdia^ibQatok 
mm! tm> specieaof gain*beanngtitffiio»as; tieima/canSLunonu 
f^gec;, aad eoUton^ aie {»XMlueed in large quantities— itk^ 
alifneitfaiy plaats are^miUety barl^, wheat, taaize, and toC 
4he ehief article for Inread ; and w&ere tiie groimds are iimfit 
fi»r-the oullnvatKon of Ihis, the tocusso plant is zaised, yields 
i^ hhiek iMTead for the l<Nve0t classes, besides many hoat 
tzees and (medicinal plants ankaaown to us. liie^whofe 
iHHintiy is Acented-with die peifomes ^tiduded from the ^roaes, 
U^Si^esseaunes, and prknreses with whkh the $^ds ave 
covercKi. 

Q. Beaeribe'the^oq>ital of theeouatryP 

A Gondary the aaetiopolas, is built wpm a hill of oon- 
aideaable heigli^ tibe 4op ^f mhich is flat, 4ttd oantsim abent 
<KHOOO fanuHtes. The khouses are biiflt moady of dlay/wilb 
Ihe: roafe diatd)ed'an^the^iin«of cones. The ldng*9 palace 
ait west eoAi^ the town cewdslB of fbar«tones, tanked 
idth:»aq|iiaa}e'towevB/-oommmKngtt fae>viaw ^^ihe eswi^ 
•ottthfWd-^Koaeam/the pabce ^of tbe^itB^vis « aqoaes 
t8iwar.of'4hree^lones,iwith flut roofii land nbatdemaHs,' 
ocnpaaied by « mil tvdneh ia' arOttle In omnaifeBeBce^'ifudii- 
ding- the>^i3iekrst4Chiif dii iiMkhe-kingdom. Haqgherion hifl 
ase^4he hoiiaes^f the < people of ndi/ who^iaDe/lbrtiheimvMt 
paff^fseladpnaitf idie^Iteghe. The^.oonMtas a^himdred 
^GtirisdHr <dinf ohes. Thertsade , ^hieh is ^stensiTe, is t»ir- 
ated 'Oniu'^ 'i^-opcta (Sfiacie, whcoe die .goods we daily 
esUfO^edM. «ata; .Aheounrent onedia )of ^d^ge haingigald 
aad/fidvtfr. 

^ ^i^?hickMrrdtt&jodw4^^ 

A» iTtey SBe.fA«uo, rifeenmns of nriiich are^ n g g yj eattin* 
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been boilt about the tinoe of Abraham. Among the ruins 
«re40 obeli^sof granite without inscriptions ; tiie traces of 
a magnificent temple^ originally 110 feet in length, having a 
msig on each side, a double porch, and an ascent of 12 steps 
— Sire, situated on the brink of a steep narrow valley. Its 
houses are built of clay and covered with thatch — Adowa a 
V place of great importance in the pmvince of Tigr^, although 
contaming not more than 300 houses, occupies a spacious 
area ; it is' situated on the declivity of a hill, 6n the west side 
of a SBaall plain surrounded by hills, and waterect by three 
streams — and Masuah, which is built on an island, and the 
houses, except about' 20, which iare of stone, are. built of 
poles and^bent grasfs: considerable trade is carried on here. 

Q» In what does the commerce and trade of Abyssinia 
eonsistf 

A. > The commerce 6f the countiy is confined moailly to 
the shores of the Arabian Gulf, and its manufactures are fe# 
and insignificant ' The Abyssinians unravel the threads of 
the blue doth of Snrat, and weave them into their own webs : 
and procure a bladi dje from earth, and red, light blue, and 
yellow, from v^tibles. Fine cloth is manufactured at Gon- 
dar, and coarse at Adowa, and the latter, besides its common 
use, circulates as money. The Abyssinians tan hides to 
gr^ perfection, by means of the plant Meijombey, a spe- 
cies of the solanum, and the juice of the Kolquall tree. 
- * Q. What connection has this country with the Sacred 
Bccoid? 

< A. The £ttBuch who was baptized by Philip was a native 
of Ethiopia, of great authority under Candace, queen of the 
£thi<^ansi In some parts of' the prophecies- of Ezekiel, 
Afiriean Ethiopia, or Abyssinia, is plainly denoted, as well as 
in many other p«»sages of Scripture. (Acts viii. 27, Isa. 
xviii. 1 ; xx. 3. Ezek. xxxi 5, &c ) 
. Q. What is the present state of Christianity, and how is 
the ^Church governed, in Abyssinia ? 

A. Christianity is in. a very 16w state here — although th^ 
religimi of Christ survives as a national Religion, and the ut 
most jealousy prevails of every tiling that savours of Moham- 
medkm, still we find the Abyssinians grossly ignorant of the 
fimdamefital principles of Christianity — practising circum- 
oision-^abstaining, -during particular penods, from certain 

M 
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i><actiied. j^jribeChi]|)eh9f Tl^ Awobii WMpiki 

A- . Xhf jE^vtanl^^^ 9m<^Pi»IiMimv, in the 
mountldii8 of AnBenia ; one a short ctistaBce to the fWtbiri' 

^Ottoh »WMe iB p ynrirt, on the 

A. The tm mmmvt^^J& nj^ i m i ^'* ^ 
iungtioiii 1 1 ftftw - 'PMTinBg' thrt Tunflp rf lifmiitniiifl ■ iriimfn a 

pelM thfi i^q^ima mtkfi iiiriflMwrtiod of r flmoittta ; 
It once more changes its course to the south-east; sn&jaiilh 
v^ ik^ ati Ko^ .tb^ mAtfiff i tg w w : t^Mwrnboyies 
itfi^i^ 4be PiariWj<fldfii^ 

i>hrataa? 

A. .TJie;«M««aiinffMifitb^X 
at 1400 miles; its ly^Mtibk.vmci ffim 800 t0 IdfX ynria. 
Fhi<Alw^iB itai^niMbft H^Wo*. JBU«^itfit4n^ 
at Beer, in the roate fimiMwK^ to Ombi wWh m1il»t^ 

it is^flf^mM'^^^M^ wmMk 
Uirikvfsiki 14 90mM^ 20 fepf^n^cd iiwes.alKm Beer, 
^ bi)e|i4A^ A^4Yer ia:fi^40O^r^ 
the atteam Jmifif^ip^ ^ t^A or tneWe ke^ wAmmt* 
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Q. Can any cause be aiaignedibr the ?ttyiB)ap^rekci^ of 
id coirent ? 

A. The different dmee^ of its vdodty aire occasioned 
hf tL sharp bend of ttt« 'sbof^' Bsnv iflddt ihi<ows'the 
mlo #iaind0l€flm agaiutlh^'eairmi fbaak^ telAeftveiiige 

mm ; ^and the passagcQ niilldMcilljrMMitgM^ is mft with-' 

doim the streami a qainte <if ' a mjte %elo# diif ^idbit^ opfMNrtte^ 
l»4htt from <«tiidi It started; < Abmie ieA-isiliB'b^low I:£bi'^' 
torn file tSmilmm'iu4iikm»iAmbi^ 
much of it, no doubt, is lo«t^ tet Us mim beeme agifai' 
concentmsd^uttwen^ laiteMrili'of lUonafaiL ' 

ABg^tfaeie^<Hiief dmauBiMjimj ymAh mentioniag 
connobted witlh ^sirkerf 

A. Hie feaiifatBi iriiatjwt lO'groit ifti » d at > ^ ifc Ibtf 
ipriBgiaMikttdti^it» gMKtesr ^VMM of 
Apdl«)aad4miiiteiietht'itdaly tto crid of 

Jiaie ; tduiMtt|pivliioh'4fi&ie ^ «rf|jlllmr^'|MM i»e ofer- 
flowed. Itvkigh0ittideiv«sliiha«ed e^it^mfttfesiBiciAm: 
Tb» Euphrates, says Mr. Bjcb, at its height, overflows 
the surrounding country, lllb the canals dug for its rec^tion, 
without the sl^test tszisitkM ^ ^ipe(^^^ and 
fwdtoaies ag i Ui BteMfe a imijMiiing degree; Tbe ruins of 
BdbyM a»e ihesr^ s<> imfdiftM as to render mitJXf pam of 
ikm^kmcmUliA^^fy^omm^ ancnagthemlnt^ 
inofaiieee&; Bat'^mest rtanaricabkf klu^dlttibii of the Eo- 
pJunMaiB^ Mo^, M ttfieb «6 tie '#«MMUdi%f "SiqiM^i 
whev^ OB b«tey%d«m thedyii^«ii9^h^bdX^^<iC^^'WM«flr^ 
"ViiMa their proper channel, they overfla^ fiieTcraaiei^, aM^ 
extend naaityWiSbe lmki ftfi^^7^g<te,^viflth < dilpth suffi- 
cient liifeBM then na/Hg^l^'to^^^ ttnd ini^Mttoffled 
beetik 

Wkat'eoiine€tk«lMg'tMs'^!$0et^ 
Ap Mo8Msa!f«^£utohlwi^wti^tlkr^ 

i?etm Wmv «niA ^MrfglMd as Ihe e&Mem^oiuidtty Hut' 
Ia»tiwUAi(MmttMed«»tfieHdb^^ ltww,'%)dwie^€ff; 
ofliyiflmiiMaDf^Uart ddli&iion ef BdMm ti^ded" 
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s^fiEur; but it would Bppear^ that even Cgypt, mdei' Rfairoh 
Necho, made conquests to the western bank of the Euphrates. 
(G^, ii. 14, J>«ut- i. 7. Josh. i. 1.) 

EZION:GEBER. [ 

Q. Where was Bzion-geber situated ? 

A. Ezion-^g^r, a city of Idumea, was -situated on a 
gulf of the Red Sea/ called the Elanitic or Eastern Gid^* 
and at no great distance from the city of Elath. It appears 
^lat&e city received the name of Ezion-geber from a ridge 
of rocks wMch was near t^ mouth of the harb6ur, and whim 
resembled the back-bone oT a man. The city has long since' 
been destroyed, and modem research has been unable to dis^ 
eov^.a single trace of its remains. 

Q. Wkit connection has this place with Scripture ? 

A. When the Israelites left Ebrona they proceeded to 
Ezion-geber, and then to the wilderness of Zin. At this 
port Solomon equipped his fleets for: the voyage to Ophir: 
and it was upon the rocks at Ijie mouth of me harbour that* 
the fieet fitted out for the same placel>y Jehoshaphat and Aha- 
ziah, was destroyed, agreeable to the predictions of the pro- 
phet (Numb, xxxiii. 35. 1 Kings ix. 26 ; jodii 48.) 

GADARA. 

Q. Where was Gadara situated ? ^ . , 

^A. The city, of Gadara, which gave name to the cotncitry^ 
of the Gadarenes, was situated on a ste^p rooky hill on the 
river Hieromax, now Yarmuck, about five miles froin ita 
junction with the J(»rdan. It was <me of the cities of the^ 
Decapolis, and gave name <to the whol^ district,^ the limits of- 
which cannot now be ascertained^ It was also the capital o€' 
the province of Perea. , 

Q. Is there any. thing furtlier known concerning it P 
A. Gadara wa^ a place of considerable importance^ in 
tbe days of Josephus, and possessed hot baths. Antiochna. 
the Great, besieged this city, which was thoi^ht to be one of 
the strongest placea in the country, and Pcdybi^s states that 
it surrendered to him on composition. We find that, subse- 
quently, Pompey repaired and beautified it in consequence of 
theesteemheentertainedfor Demetrius, hismanumitted slave* 
who was a native of Gadara. It was the first city belonging to 
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the Jewv wbidi feU into &e huMfe of tbs Bomaus, undet* 
^tepasiMi>«ad after Ku^ringall tke korrcm ooiseqnent ufon 
asiega^wastadMd to ashes. Itap<>sitioa » iiM Jaaoim ay 

Q. HiHr iarGadiiacQttntetcd whh Scripture P 
ItA{)|iem<£romthe8iu;t)^ 
thoiigbafcalcuAiiigfh^ thi9*uieof«iidiie%fleBh themsdves, dicb 
ooi hesitate lo niaka (Aie-xearing of them » matter 
tion and profit; hence our Redeemer, m casting tbie legion of 
devils out of the man wl» ^tta MiOBg the Icttnbs, teuffei^d 
the vndeas it>ifit8 to enter into • bm of swme that was 
feeding oo a neighbounag moentaiti. This unrioed disapH' 
pioirai of thdir tmsdntt^ wmtadoi^ Mag r^ved in a^pra|)er 
^nt ^ theiQadaxedtt^^ only ictoM t» txaspenite tkeiit 
9gUMt Christy and to teqUnfe him U> leoim tfaiir terxitones^ 
(Lttkeviii. 86'-^. } 

IstlMreidbiy difieraaceof statetBttBl^in 6crq^^ 
latbe to the coontty of the G«dai«Rdsf 

A. The tmevaJkgclistS' Mask and' Lake states that our 
Loid, hv^iisrossed the Bea of Tibedasrlailded in the «iMm-« 
try of the Gadanoes ; whU^ the Slvangefist Matthew«ci& it 
the eonntry^vf the Gei|pssen^ ^ in this, ho#^er, theietie no 
disciqHnby^ irar diflbiteBee IM^^ as 
the lands betongiag to oilie of^these dtiea iindwM 
i^thiib the limits'/of the oth^c; sO^t one eirangafot might 
|i9r^«»tothegmieiaideicnmistanee8o£>1heBMtad^ 
of the Gemeaenes^ wlnte the otken» witkino less pn^yriBt^^ 
mig^jdraxMuiittBitasbdoil^^ (Matti 
Tiii. 2a Markv. i» ^uke >viiii 26.) 

GALAWA. 

Wh^xai?asGalatiftffltaatedP 

A. Gaklia» «inigtimea oaMed Gidio4]^nMaa^^ 
Asia Minor, comprehended the whole of interior or eastern 
Phiygia^^aad^part of Paphlb^mM It m >baiind«d oA the 
eaai^by ikii^padocia; onlheisouthby Lycaonia^ on the.i^est 
by Bnhyoiaaad Phxygifei Epictetoft; aadonthefnortii by Pa^ 
phbigMy»ii' It compnsedyin longptidiBaleKtent^allthjs trect 
liDaE>€berfi8sigaiite to the Iris east of the H%s. 

Q«' How was GaiaUa divided ? 

A. €rahitia» properiy so called, waa divided' ititOi thm 
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districts, that of Ancyra, possessed by the Tectbsages ; Ta- 
vium, by the Troemi, and Pesamus, by the Tolistoboii. In 
the P^phlagoman part of Galatia was the district of Gangra^ 
which^ though belonging to Galatia^ nevertheless hdd the rank 
of metropolis in the province of Paphlagonia : the princes 
who possessed it having extended their dominions in this pro- 
vince. Gangra is now known under the modem name of 
Chismgari : it is the most fertile and productive district in 
the ancient Galatia. 

Q. How did Galatia derive its name ? 

A. This country derived its name from a few tribes of 
Gauls, who, finding their^own country too small to support 
its redundant population, migrated tluther un^r their leaders 
Brennus and Ucichorius ah^ut b. c. 278, after the sacking of 
Rome by the former. But a part of those who had setSed 
themselves about the Propontis, passing, the Hellespont un^ 
der Leoncurius, entered into the service of Nicomedia, king 
of Bithynia ; who, for their assistance rendered to him in Im 
wars, assigned to them the country, which from thm and the 
former ii£abitants with whom they mii^led, the whole pro- 
vince was called GaHo-graecia. Bemg, however, subsequently 
conquered by Attalus, king of Pergamus, they were finaHy 
confined to this province,^ where tl^ir language and customs 
were soon established. During the reign of Augustus, Ga- 
latia, along with several adjacent places, was ravaged and- 
reduced to a Roman province, and was thenceforth governed 
by Roman laws, und^r the administratien of a pro>-prsBtor. 
It contained no* fewer than twenty-two considerable cities. 

Q. What is the general characteiijof the population P 

A. It appears that the Galatians were a weak-minded 
people, and easily led astray. This propensity to evil gave 
occasion for the epistle (winch we also have the 'advantage of),, 
and to Paul's seeond visit to them to strengthen the dis- 
ciples." 

Q. What connection has Galatia with the Scriptures ? 

A. The apostle Paul arriving here, was received with 
marked veneration, even as if he had been ''an angd sent 
from heaven,** and preached most successfully liirougho^ all 
the region, making many converts, and ^jknting numerous 
churches in it ; which were, subsequently, so dangerously 
perverted^ and almost overturned, by the Judaizexs there» 
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that the apostle, in ^vriting his epistle to them, exclaims, ** Q 
foolish Galatians, irho haSi bewitched you !" We also infer 
from the SaCred Record, that Galatiawas the seat of colonies 
from various nations, among whom were many Jews ; and 
from ail of these Paul appears to have made many converts 
to Christianity. The churches planted by him throughout 
Galatia attained considerable excellence, and remained in a 
flourishing condition for the long period of nine hundred 
years ; alter which they were reduced by the Mohammedan 
Saracens and Turks, and in Galatia Christianity is now al- 
most buried in oblivion. (Gal. iii. 1; i. 2; 1 Cor. xvi, 
1. 2 Tim. iv. 10. 1 Pet. i. 1.) 

Q. ^ Which are the chief cities in the modem province 
answering to ancient Galatia ? ^ * 

A. Aingora or Angoura, occupying the site of the ancient 
Ancjnra, is situated on an eminence and surrounded by hills 
covered with fine gardens, about 212 miles south-east of 
Constantinople, and one of the neatest and most polished 
towns of Asia Minor. The castle, n^ch is as large as a 
small town, and inhabited both by Christians and Turks, has 
a triple enclosure, and is built of white stone resembling por- 
phyry. The streets are causewayed by blocks of granite, but 
have ho foot-paths. Here are seven churches belonging to 
Greek and Armenian Christians, besides several mosques for 
the use of the Mohammedans ; and a population of 40,000 
souls. The vicinity .^ntains splendid remains of antiquity. 
Amasia, situated among steep rocks, the birth-place of Strabo;, 
the geographer. In a deep valley to the south is Tocat, the 
buildings of which aie two stories high, each house having a 
fountain, » and the streets well paved. . Toeat is the ancient 
Comana Pontica,: and has a population equaUing that of 
Angora. 

Q. Bo these cities enjoy any trade or commerce, and 
what are the products of surrounding vicinities P 

A. The inhabitants of Angora carry on an* exten»ve 
manufacture of yam, stuffs, and shawls. It is^supposed that 
no less than 15,000 pieces of these latter articles are yearly 
made in the city. The shawls are peculiariy fine, rivaUing 
' those of Cashmere, and fabricated from the hair of the An- 
gora goat« The agriculture of the district is chiefly em- 
ployed in the producticm of wheat — opium is cultivated, and 
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IsTgd quiaiitittesof honey and wax are producdl in and imt 
the tity. The neighbourhood of Amaaapiodikces excellent 
frtits and wine. At Tocat theie is a mafiufactnie 6f bln^ 
Inorocco; the principal trade is in silk, of which a great 
waxsy'SlxiSB are made^-NCOpper utensils and printed Calicoes 
are bii»ii§^t £rom Bassora by the earavaas. 

GALILEE. 

Qi Where was GalQee situated and how bounded ? 

A. Galilee was ond of the three principal diVisions^ of th^ 
H(dy Land, and was divided mtx) Uppet And Lower Galilee^ 
The former was bounded ob the ilorfh by Lehanoil And thfe 
countries of Tyre 4bd Sidoiia^ tei the West by the Mediter- 
ranean Sea; on the east by Abilene, Ita9ea> and the paDovinee 
of the Dede^mlisi aikd<m the eouth by L(fwer Galilei; which 
wiGu^altt) agmn boui^ded on the n<»?th by Upper GaUilee; 
on th» ii^e8tit)y the Meditemulean ^ea; on the seltth by Sa* 
inalaft^ and on the east by ther Sea of Galilee or Lake of 
Gennesarfetk It se^s, oowevvi^/that thefimttsrof Galilee 
ha^e Vaii^ at di£&retit thneis/ it cjDm|>riied the country for- 
merly bbtiifned by the tribfc of I^ssaidiar, Zebulon, Nq)h^ 
tali, and Asber, ted by part of tSe tribe of Dan^ 

Q. HoW WB^ Upper Galilee ^klinguished itooL hoiwet 
Gatilee> and whidi was its prindpaliCky ? 

A. Upper Galilee abounded in momilalds; add from its 
▼icinify to the ctdes of Tyr6 and Sidon, it is eetUed the coasU 
of Tpri^ md Sidk^ isA GaUler of the JVVt^t^ the 
Qinmet. Th6 dasf dty in tb^ region waci Cassarea PhiiippI, 
tbreugh n^h tli» mam read lay to Dai&asbas, Tyre> ani 
eidoui^ (Mafirkyii.dl.) 

Hoinr wos' Lower Galilee situated, and which were itis 
chief cities ? ' 

A. It was sitnated in a rich and fertile plains between the 
Mediteitaaean' ^ea, atad ihe Lake oi Gennesaifetlu The 
p r i ncipal oitiQs of Lower Galilee> nenlMMd in the New 
TestajBKenti aiB Tibe^, Chera^in, Bethsaida, Nazaie&, 
Cttjpeamnm^ Uain, C»torea of Ptdestine^ and Ptokmak. 

Q. Whkii tl^ intiBre aikd gienml aspect of Galilee? 

A. Tkeisoil ii eoctmnely rich.iand fertile^tiie aspeet <^ 
the whd<^ region is nnusualiy beatitilnl'^here and therd-are 
to be seen tlaiqge/dusiMs^f date tree8> (»atige trees, and ioh 
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digo plants — ^vine stocks a foot and a half in duitneter, form- 
' ing hy their twining branches vast arches : and in namerous 
spots ar^ seen the brown huts of the Arabs, around which the 
sheep and lambs gambol to the sound of the reed, which at 
might-fall calls them home. 

Q. What sort of people weire the Galileans considered 
to .be in our Saviour's time ? 

A. The Galileans were accounted braye and industrious, 
though the other Jews affected to consider them as not oply 
stupid and unpolished, but also seditious, and therefore proper 
objects of contempt They ware also distinguished by an ex- 
cessive love of liberty ; being -strongly prejudiced with the 
idea, that they ought to obey God alone as their prince. 

Q. * Were they more easily distinguished than the oth^ 
Jer^S? 

: A. The Grfileans were easily distibguished from the 
Jews of Jerusalem by the dialect they spoke, which was an 
^ unpolished and corrupt species of the Syriac : it was this 
corrupt dialect that led to the detection of Peter, as one of 
Christ's disciples. (Markxiv. 70.) 

Q. Were the Galileans mudi disposed to. disturb, the 
Koman authority 

A. They were particularly forward ia an insurrectiott 
against Pilate himselif, who proceeded to a sunmiary mode, of 
punisl^nent, causing a party of them to be slain, during ote 
of the grpat festivala, when they camd to sacrifice at Jerusa- 
lem. {Luke xiii. 1, &c.) 

Q. Was Galilee more honoured by our Saviour's presence 
than the other parts of the Holy Land P 

A. . Here Christ was conceived — ^here he was brought 
back by his mother and reputed father after their return 
from Egypt, and here he resided uiltil his bapdsm by John : 
hither he returned after his baptism and temptation : and, 
after his entrance upon, his pubKc ministry, though he often 
went into other provinces, yet he frequency resided bene— 
in Galilee he also made his first appearance to his apostles 
after his resurrection ; which aposdes were natives of the 
same country^ and were thence called men of Galilee. 
(Matt ii. 22; iii. 16; iv. 12; xxvi. 69. John xxiO 
GATH. 

Q. Where was Gath situated ? 
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t»theitr«5tKif Jenundeki; It ^ <sm^ fhi ^ Idi^dt^Sfi 
^ die FhiiBfdiu^^ find dunigk ^videtfdy ttt tA^ thue^ pkts^ 
of considerable important, no tiaoeof Its i<emdieis <»xi Hd^W 
lie diaaovvred; em its posilieb; thetigli |s^eral^|r lAid down 
in maps of the Holy Land, kis t)e06^ istotter of disfrnte. ^ 
Q. Hkiwifit«mutik}(^^tli€k»^tttrdf 
A. Qadi is^diigaisbed in 8<»l|Pttii« as ihe WiOi^hi^ 
the giaiit Ckiliatk.wkiiwss defeat^ aild!^ by 
niien the latter fled ftom the ^ttr of Saul, he toc^ Tiefq^ 
with Aehishv Idng of ChRJw-sometiiile alter, Batid' i^iked 
Gath> aadidded it to his domhitons-^t was alteiivjArds 
httik by Reh0bottn> mi t^em ^ Phi]^ti»ss f and was 
seized successively by Hazael, king of Syria, and XJzziah 
and Hez^ah, kingd' of Jddah. (! Sara/ xvii. 4; xxi; 
xzvii 3 Chron. m. 8; «tvl. e. ^ I3iigB sdi. 17; xnii. 8.) 

GAZA* 

Q. Where was Gaza sitttalwft f 

A. Gaaa/dalled alio jLsm^ym infiy^^hlbreX^ 
situated between Raphia and Askelon, at the^i^S^dtfte Sd«tb- 
westerssDgie^ JudewtcrMM»£g^ south- 
west frsm' Jerusalem; it wtts^'tfse of the fts <dtieiB of tbi 
FUlist&ies towards the goutheiii «^Memi^ of €ati&an> beittg 
afiwntie^ del»ce agidnsc SgT^ 
considerable importance. 

^l^h ate the leading loittvied dfeadtf^^ 
with Gaza ? 

A. ttwttin GoiA ef the lliffis^ae^wbbib SiB^^ 
kck dcrwii Hie house of tlie god Dagon;' dieisll^jtiig himtf^ 
wMi sef eral iStooismds Ida itoemie«-^A4iyr JoShmifs dea!& 
itwas t3Bkm'^^ik^m>*4f[Jnda^ and 
Ekt<ntf dbdot dOD^jfiwy alhM?wai&i(,' GSfefi;is w^ll as the 
otiMr^ dtSeK,wMi^in^the lidndir Phiistiuedi 
wiM»they iettfrded tto A]k,efl^red tiieir^^^ emerodsto 
litf God'of Igr»^ as ^iiraspasi^eA^. Gania ^ sbme-^ 
time iifier takm^ end portfy busmt by IShahnanezei^, king of 
Assyiifr^ suffeMd ^al9o frmn iHiaraoh Neeho^ king of 
Egypt — ^it fell into the hands of the Chaldeans, firom whom 
itwas wrested by the Persians: and iniheyeitr fi. 331^ 
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Alexander the Great bt^i^i^ jit whOa lieU by a PmiaA gar- 
0909* tffqkM'^^ ^ Wieg^ pi Itoea immm tbe dty was 

Ipufmpg pnzHiepf the Jw)B« took it ai^r ajif^ ^^^m ifwr, 
^dei^yedic Thus iRta$ Q^^u loade uipmbl j 
tQ tha |)f^ctoi of^the pvpphet (Ju^ xviU, 
l:g9i{ iviVit Mm I 6. J^. jdyiL 1. .Zi»pk;ii» 4.) 
Q. Whajtialh0 MudHi^ft d «H>demiQ«iia r 
Th0mKl^ixnm.i^ 
rendered picturesque by the number i4ci6mt ja^pm§ihf^fik 
rise nuyesdcally'f^ve the t>uil4in§|^> and by die beautiful 
'dchi 



date trees which mhmmsS9A * JbMllBMiiiie^tibe ] 

^gpemDm ^mm^smmHy met iritii tikB^fHgmm 
mof a modeiale tieeclth; many fri^nkoia of ^mm^ m^ 
htmns, of marhkj ai% 4eea ja the tons walli as^roQitfr 
bwldtng^ proving it to bam been fvmioly the abod« of 
ury and opulence. The landing F^*f^ ^ 9pea bf!ififa# 
Hghly d[uigeroii3 to boats, espedaUy.if Mn^* W^^^Of 
CQP3taiitl J >ea4Dg on the shore. 

Q. Descdbe ^appwance of the iomrandigg imi^ 
bourhood ? 

A. From the Seiai of the Aga^ which forma a part of the 
town, the prospect is grand and extensive^ embracing a very 
Rue plaia, which commcncea about three Mules fenn the town^ 
ijk which are sereral groves of olive trees exteDding to the 
tpwii — rthe envijoBS are rendered extremely agreeable by a 
l^l^g^tm/Qft llUg^ gardens, cultivated with great care, on the 



south aides of the town* The. country on 
i^vi^ iB«ad«sed with of jpiid^r pwii thdhiJia 

X splendid appeqiacfeir ^ . 
What is the patm ? 

East : the soil and climate both Appear to be truly Arabian* 
.Th<^ hisatfi drpijysht, the..i^nda^ Andibe are^^the 
same as on the banks of the Nile. 
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Q. Describe its population and trade ? 

A. The inhabitants hare the complexion, stature, man'- 
ners> and accent of the Egyptians, rather than those of the 
Syrians, and amount, in all, to about three thousand — the 
manufacture of cotton is their chief support, and as they have 
the exdusive supplj of the peasants and Bedouins of the 
neighbooring coaatey, they may keep about 500 looms em- 
ployed; in addition to which they have two or three ^ap 
manufacct^ties, but these are in a declihing state from the 
monopolising conduct of the Aga. 

GEBAL. 

Q. Where was Grebal situated ? 

A; There were two places of this name : the one a dis-^ 
trict or sovereignty westward of Judah, and situated in the 
south of Idumea, but of which nothing is now knoWn. The 
other, a city of Ptonicia, situated between Sidon and Oi*- 
thosia, on the Shore of the M editemoiean Sea« ' Thi» is the 
land mentioned by Joshua, and from which Solomon engaged 
a. number of men as hewers of stone, ih the erection of the 
temple. The inhabitwrits are also mentioned in Scripture as 
" oalkers" to the ships of Tyre. ( Ps. Ixxxlii. 6. 1 Kings' 
T. is.) ^ 

Q. Are there any remains of the ancient city ? ' 

A. There is still to be seen a ridg^ composed of huge 
square stones, running a little way into the sea, which ap- 
peiOrs to have formerly had a mole — at this point are ii^v 
pillars of granite, witib capitals of white marble, finely varied. 
At the nordi.gate of the city are the remains of a noble the- 
atre, the semicircle of which measures a hipidred yards from 
comet to comer— in the circular part is a range of 17 round 
windows, close above the gT6und, and between thes^e, high 
pedestals having, large massy pillars, standing as buttresses 
against the wall — within is a lar^e arenar-K)n its western »de 
the seats of the spectators retham entire, as well as the o^ves 
or vaults which run under the subsellia all round the theatre. 
The outward wall is eleven feet thick, built of large and^ 
very'iirm stones, and which alon^ has tended to its lengthened 
preservation. 

GENNESARETH. 
Q. Where was Gennesareth situated, and what is known 
as to its former condition ? • 
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A. The land of Gennesareth was a district of, and situ- 
ated in the prorince of Galilee ; it extended about six miles 
in length, and two and a half in breadth, lying at the bottom of 
Che lake to which it gave name. Josephus sajrs, " besides 
Aat it is improved bv the ^ill and industry of the inhabi- 
tants, by a strange felicity of the climate, every thing pros- 
pers there, such as nuts, palms, figs, Wd olive-trees. Figs 
«nd grapes hcdd in season ten months in the year, and other 
froits the whole year round." 

Q. Is the account of its ancient condition supported by 
its present aspect P 

A. Although long subject to Turkish misrule^ the plain 
of Gemaesareth is still a fertile and beautiful tract. Burck- 
hardt says, '"this j^ain is almost twenty minutes' walk in 
breadth, to the north of which the mountain stretches down 
dose to the lake. The plain is covered with the. tree called 
daum or ikedar, which bears a small yellow fruit like the 



day, and the sun intensely hot; we therefore looked about 
fer a shady spot, and reposed under a very large fig-tree, at 
the foot of which a rivulet of sweet water gushes out froni 
beneath the rocks, and falls into the lake at a few hundred 
paces distant The tree has given its name to the spring, 
Ain-el-tin ; near it are serial other i^rings, which occasion 
a very luxuriant herbage along the bowlers of the lake. The 
pastures are proverbial for their richness among the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbouring countries. High reeds grow along 
the shore, but I found none of the aromatic reeds and rushes 
- mentioned by Strabo." 

Q. What is the extent of the hike, and by what names 
has it been called P 

A. Its greatest extent, which runs &om nordi to south, 
is fi^en miles, and its breadth appears to be, in g^era|, 
from six to nine miles. It was anciently called the Sea of 
Ckinnereth or Ciimeroth ; afterwards Ginnesar, whence the 
present name — the Sea of Galilee, from its cutuation on the 
eastern \ borders of Palestine; and also the Sea of Tiberias, 
from the contiguous city of the same name. (Numb, xxxiv. 
11. Josh. xii. 3. Johnvi. 1; xx. 1.) 

Q. Describe the qualities of its waters ? 

A. The best description of its waters^ is that which has 




t wajs now about mid-^ 
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been given by the Jewish, historian, who says, " its waters are 
sweet and very agreeable for drinking, for they are finer than 
the thick water of other fens ; the lake is also pure, and 
on every side ends directly at the shores, and at the sand; 
and it is also of a temperate nature when you draw it up, 
and of a more gentle nature than river or fountain water, and 
yet cooler than one could expect in so diffuse a place as this 
is. Now when this water is kept in the open air, it is as 
cold as that snow which the country people are accustomed 
to make by night in summer. There are several kinds of 
fish in it cUfierent both to the taste and the sight firom those 
. elsewhere." 

Q. What is its general aspect as seen from a distancef 

A. As seen firom Capernaum, the effect is grand : the barren 
aspect of the mountains on each side, and l£e total absence of 
wood, give^ however, a cast of dulness to the picture ; and 
this is increased to melancholy by the dead calm of its waters, 
and the silence which reigns throughout its whole extent^ 
not a boat or vessel of any kind is to be found. 

Q. Are the waters of this lake subject to agitation or 
violent changes ? 

A. A strong current marks the passage of the Jordan 
through this lake ; and when this is opposed by contraiy 
winds, which blow here with the force of a hurricane firom 
the south-east, sweeping into th^ lake firom the mountains, 
a boisterous sea is instantly raised : this the small vessels of 
the country are ill qualified to resist. 

GERAR. 

Q. Where was Gerar situated ? 

A. Gerar, which was a city of the Philistines, was situ- 
ated between Kadesh and Shur, about fourteen miles to the 
5outh-east of Gaza; and Jerom states that firom Gaza to 
Jerusalem was three days' journey — Moses also speaks of the 
brook or valley of the same name. Gerar gave name to a 
district of country belonging to it, and which extended to- 
wards, OT to, Arabia Petrea. 

Q. What connection ha;s Gerar with Scripture ? 

A. It was to the kings of Gerar that Abndiam and Isaac 
successively, uh^er fear lot their personal safety, denied their 
wives, as*?erting tlfat they were only sisters. It was here that 
file herdsmen strove with Isaac's servants, on account of some 
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wells, which' being dug by the latter, were seized upon by 
the shepherds of Gerar, after which the king and Isaac en- 
tered into a covenant of friendship with each other. {Geu 
XX ; xxvi; xxvii.) 

GERIZIM. 

Q. Where was Gerizim situated ? 
. A. The mountain of Gerizim was situated within the 
boundaries of the tribe of Ephraim, in the province of Sa- 
maria, in the valley betwixt which and Mount Ebal on the 
north, lay the ancient city of Shechem. Gerizim has an 
elevation of 800 feet above the level of the valley beneath. 

Q. How is it connected with Scripture ? 

A. It was on this moimtain that one half of the children 
of Israel were commanded to take up their position, as soon 
as they had passed the Jordan to go to Shechem, whilst the 
other half should take their position on Mount Ebal. Those 
standing on Gerizim were to pronounce blessings on such as 
should faithfully observe the law, while those on Ebal were 
to pronounce curses against all such as should be guilty of a 
violation of it. It was on Mount Gerizim that Jdtham, the 
son of Gideon, stood when he pronounced that beautiful 
allegory of the trees choosing a king, in which he reproved 
the people of Shechem for their ingratitude and cruelty to 
his father's family. After Manasseh, the son of Joiada, 
married the daughter of Sanballat, the governor of Samaria, 
the Samaritans erected a temple on this mount, which thej 
subsequently permitted to be dedicated to Jupiter, and which, 
about B. c. 133, was, by John Hyrcanus, reduced to a heap 
of ruins. (Deut. xxvii. 12. Josh. viii. 30. Judg. ix. 
7--20.) 

GIBEAH. 

Q. Where was Gibeah situated ? 

A. Gibeah was situated in the territories belonging to 
the tribe of Benjamin, about seven miles north from Jeru- 
salem, in the vicinity of Gibeon and Kiijath-jearim. It was 
built on a hill in a rich and fertile district, and appears to 
have been a place of considerable im](^ortan(3, even afler the 
death of Joshua. • 

Q. What is said of Gibeah in Scripture P 
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A. Tbe men of Gibeah violated the youn^ Levite's iftife» 
who went there to lodge, which act of criminality led to a 
war in which nearly the whole of the tribe of Benjamin was cut 
off, and the city itself destroyed. Being subsequ^tly r^uilt,il 
became the birth-place and after residence of Saul, king of Israel, 
on account of whose persecution of the Gibeonites, seven of 
his sons were here put to death. The populati(»i of Gibeah 
dieaerted their city for fear of B^uaacherib. ( Judg. xix ; xx. 
1 Sana. x. 26; xv. 34; xxi. 6. Isa. x. 29.) 

Q. Was there any other place of the s^nie name ? 

A. There were other two places of the same name; ikta 
one in the tribe of Judah, which by distinction is written 
Gibeah ; the other bekmging to Phinehaa, temed " hill,'' 
^here Eleaear was buried ; in the c»iginal it is " Gibeah of 
Phiaehas." (Josh. xv. 57 ; xxiv. 33. 1 Ghion. ii. 49.) 

GIBEON. 

Q. Where was Gibeon situated P 
; A. The city of Gibeon, the capital of the Gibeonites, 
was situated on an eminence about five miles to the north of 
Jerusalem. It had three cities subject to, or dependent on^ 
it; namely, Chephirah, Beeroth, and Kirjath-jearim. Eu- 
sebius states, that in bisvthne there was a village named Git 
beon' about four miles west of Bethel. A small village called 
Geb now occupies the site of the ancient Gibeon. 

Q, What is said of Gibeon in Scripture ? 

A. After the destruction of the inhabitants of Ai by th9 
Israelites, the Gibeonites, aware of thmx impoidii^ fa[te> 
sent a party to Joshua and th^ Elders of Israel, whom they 
induced to enter intp a covenant with them to let thjBin live: 
Joshua, on his arrival at their cities, finding that th^ ha4 
deceived him, gave them the benefit of the league, but con- 
demned them to be hewers of woodland drawers of water f(Nr 
the tabernacle. Saul having put a nuniberrof tlie Gibeonites 
to death, God afflicted the luid with w ^aimne which laAted 
three years, wherei^nm David sent for the Gibeonites to m» 
quire what he should do to make atonement* Thfiy isequisei 
sev^ of Saul's sons, that they might put thean to dealh» 
which being done, the famine cea^. We fiad that tha 
tabernacle and altar of burnt sacrifices, made by Mosea is 
the wilderness, were at Gibeon in. the end. of Bavid*s iQign« 
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arid in the begihiiing of Solomon's tlie; fbhni^r* seeing an 
angel of the' Loird alt Atatinah's tlirashirigA-floor, was m' d^er^ 
ayred that he had heithei: tiinie lior strength to go to GiBfebi, 
'to offer sacrifice ; the^ latter went to Gibson to sabiifiee, and 
^ LoSrd^ppeftfed io iiim. (Josh. ix. 2 Salh. xxi^. 1. I 
Chroh. ±xi. 29, 30. 1 Kings iii. 4.) 

, . GIHON. 

Q. Where '^ms Gihon situated ? 

A. There is a river menliLHu^d in Script iir*;^ by \hi'- naiisK 
of Gihon; and i fonntaih siruLitcrl in the valky on liic we.st 
side of JertiSaflfeBQ/ Vhichgave name to the contigruon? inonry- 
tain. This fou^ittdn was divided into the Upper and Lower 
pools ; thwB Water itf'tflife foniior was brought down cbso to the 
same side of 'the'^ify 0n which it waa sHnaSlfed by Hezekiah^ 
when Jerusalem wa^ threatened with a siege by the A^yriinii 
It was in Monnt Gihon th0 Sdlicxmim wasaad|d^^Ag^^@^ 
Israel by Zadok aiid Natlto, |tibgl ip m S Wm^ 
xxxii^ 30.) • - 

Q. What is known as to the Pool of Gihon ? 

A. Pococke, speaking of the Lower P6ol, says, that it is 
% basin 'Of filb^t 260 {)aces kmg^ and 'lOO brojid, the bottom 
^of which is v€fy naitoW ; and the rock on 'each side appears 
like steps. This basin is^ made by buildiilg a waft across the 
valley. Itisg(snerallydTy,butprobablywasdesignedtorefcerve 
not only the rain waters, but also the superfluous waters from the 
Upper pW of Gihon* Nearly a mile to the rtbrth-west is the 
Pool of Gihon, which I sup{K)8e to be the Upper jPool. It 
is a very large basin, and, if I mistake not, is ciit down about 
ten feet into the rock,- there being a way^ down to it by .stepsf. 
There is a canal from the pool to the city. Which is lihcovered 
part of the way, and, it is said, ^oes to the pools in the streets 
near the Holy Sepulchre ; and when there is plenty of water, 
it runs to the pool iaiready ittehtioned, to the we^ of the city ; 
for th^ d^ii^ the pools seeihs to have been to receive the 
rain mailer m ike cominon u^s of the city, and eVen to drink 
in case of necessfi!t^. The fountain of Gihon probably rises in 
^the- Uppfft pool, or ^t of the high ground above it. 

Q. Where was the river Gihon situated ? 

A. Gihon was one of the rivers of Paradise, mentioned 
by Moses,' and relative to wHcb there has been^ much dilscre- 
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pancy of (pinion ; it is now^ howesvex, generally adinitted 
that the Aiaxes of the Ancients answers to the Gihon of 
Moses, which has its origin in a gr^ number of salient 
q)ring^, forming a considerable stream at the fountain head, 
which i^. situated in the mountains of Armenia, 40 geogra- 
phical miles north-west of Ras-el-ain, the ancient Kesene. 
From thence its course is south-^ast, till it meets the Huali 
45 miles above its confluence with the Euphrates ; its whole 
course is about 200 British miles. It is now known as the 
Chaboras. 

Q. Is there any circumstance connected with the Araxes 
which tends to its identification with the Gihon of Scripture? 

A. Gihon, in Hebrew, signifies impetuous, rapid» violent ; 
and the writer of thebook of £ cclesiasticus iq|>eaks of the^inunda- 
tions of the Gihon, in the time of vintage : on the other hand, 
the Araxes, from its source to its filling into the Caspian Sea. 
flows with almost incredible rapidity, and in the latter end oi 
summer swells considerably, in ccmsequence of the snow 
upcm the mountains of Armenia dissolving about that period. 
GILBOA. 

Q. Where was Gilboa situated ? 
. A. The mountains of Gilboa were situated on the south 
of the valley of Jezreel^ lying within the boundaries of the 
western half-tribe of Manasseh, cm the north of Bethshan or 
Sc3rthopolis, and formed the western boundary of that part 
of the plain o( the Jordan. 

Q. What is known regarding these mountains ? 

A. These mountains consist of a lengthened ridge, rising 
up in peaks about 800 feet above the level of the road, 
and probably 1200 above the sea. They are very bare ; a 
little withered grass, and a few scattered shrubs in di^rent 
places, constituting their (mly covering. They are called by 
the Arabs Djebel Gilbo. 

Q. What is said of these mountains in Scripture ? 

A. These mountains are memorable for the defeat of Saul 
by the Philistines ; when his three iSons were slain, and he 
himself died by his own hands ; which melancholy even^ wa& 
deeply deplored by the Psalmist. (1 Sam. xxxi. 1* 2 
Sam. i. 21.) 

GILEAD. 

Q. Where wa3 Gilead situated P 
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Ai The district tenned Gilead was situated on the east 
of the Jordan, sq)arating the lands of Ammon, Moab, Reu- 
ben, Gad, and Manasseh, from Arabia Deserta. It consti- 
tuted the southern part of the kingdom of Bashan. E usebius 
says " that Gilead reached from Libanus to the land of Sihon, 
king of the Amorites, which was given to the tribe of Reu- 
ben. It must, therefore, have been above 70 leagues from 
south to north, and have included the mountains of Seir and 
Bashan, and perhaps, also, those of the Trachonitis, Hauran, 
and Hermon." Gilead is often applied to a particular range 
of mountains. 

Q. What is known as to the mountain range so called P 

A. Mount Gilead was situated in the southern part of the 
land of the same name, towards the river Jabbok. It has 
been represented as a continuation of Mount Hermon south- 
wards ; forming the boundary between the tribe of Gad, and 
the half-tribe of Manasseh on the west, and the country of 
the Ammonites oh the east. According to Burckhardt, that 
part of this mountainous tract properly called Gilead, is a 
small range of hills, now called Djelaead, about seven miles 
south of the river Jabbok, and about eight miles in length 
from east to west 

Q. What is their general aspect ? 

A. The mountains of Gilead are described by Mr. Buck- 
ingham as being extremely beautiful. The plains are covered 
with fertile soil, the hills are clothed with forests, and at every 
turn the most beautiful landscapes that can be imagined are 
presented to the eye of the beholder. 

Q. What is stated in Scripture relative to Gilead ? 

A. On Jacob's return from Mesopotamia, when he had 
reached the mountains of Gilead he was overtaken by Laban 
^here they raised a heap of stones to commemorate the 
covenant made between them : hence the Hebrew word Ga- 
leed applied to the place, implying the heap or pile of witness. 
It was also called Mizpah, meaning the beacon or watch- 
tower, or pillar of commemoration, from the same occasion 
and circumstances. Gilead was famed for its balm or balsam 
of the same name, which was a liquid resin, prpduced by 
incisions made in the Amyris Gileadensis ; which was held in 
such repute throughout the East, that it constituted an article 
of general commerce, and was considered as a rich and var 
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hiable pfe^eftt eten to princes. From tliis balm b^ng 
pecttli^ to Gilead, it was often an object of cupidity to tie 
surrouncting hations. (G^n. xxxi. 47. ; xxxvii. 25, Jer- 
viii. 22; xlvi. ll. Micah vii. 14. Judg. xi. 1 Sam. xi. 1.) 

GILGAL. 

a* Wh^^ was Gilgal situated ? 

A. Gilgal, a place celebrated in the history of the Israel- 
ites, #as sitiUcted in a straight line between the river Jordan 
tod fhe bity ; Jericho ; one mile and a quarter, accordirtg 
to Josephus, east of that city, and six and a quarter firbm the 
river^ A city w'as aiterw^s built here. 

Q. ' How is Gilgal connected with Scripture ? 

A. Gilgal was the first place at which the Israelites en- 
tjamipfed aft^r passing the Jordan, and was so callisd from the 
rteewal of oircumcisioto, which, had been suspended during 
the tilri^ of their journeying in the wildemess-^here Joshua 
|ilaced the twelve stones taken up out of Jordan, (when the 
waters were^miractdously divided) by one man of every tribe 

her^ Sfeid Was made king over Israel — to this place he 
«alM the ^ple Wh^n threatened by the Philistines — ^here 
Samuel slew Agag — it was to this place the people of Jiidah 
^me to meet David, (ki his tetum fr<>m his retreat, whither 
•he h^ Wn^ to mourn the death of Absalom ; and here an 
wigel of the Lord reproved the children of Israel fbr their 
disobediemie. (Josh. v. 2 — 9 ; iv. 19. 1 Sam. xi ; xv.) 

GOLAN. 

Q. : Wheite viraS' Golan situate* ? 

A. The city of Golan or Gaulai^ waS sitiisited in the ter- 
ritories belonging to the tribe of Manasseh, and lay about 
IfH miles frofti the Jordan, on its eastern baAk ; and gave 
liariae to a whole district of coimtry termed Gaulonitis> and 
Whii^ti 'fexteiided from Perea on the south, to Batanea on the 
liiorth, attd ^us included a portion of the ancient kingdoto 
^Bashaii. 

Q. What is known further regarding 4;his place ? 

A. Although at first given to the hafif-tribe of Manasseh, 
it yr'sd afterwaids fce&fed to the Levites o( Ger^om*8 family, 
ibd be(!ftfi&' a city of refuge. It aippears'that Golan was 
•«ijvelwa^tiilifeB destroyi^; notwithstanding Whiehyit eontiuued 
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for the first three centuries of the Chrlstiaw era to be a j^Iac^ 
of considerable iniportaiice. lu this (ii«tiict the city of G*^ 
mala was situated, which held out for a long ti)ue ag^iiijjt the 
])ower of Vespasian, the ruins of which have become an 
object of considerable interest to recent travellers. (D^ut. 
iv. 43. Josh. XX. 8; xxi. 27.) 

GOSHEN. 

Q. Where was Goshen situated ? 

There were two places kiiown by the nanie of Goshen ; 
tlie one a district in the eastern port of EgyjDt, which was 
separated from the Delta by the eastern, or Pelusiac bratoch 
of the Nile, stretching along the right bank of that river a 
confiiderable way southward. The land of Groshen wa^ ex- 
tremely well adapted for the purposes of pasturage. 

What ccmnection haa this pla<ce with Scripture ? 

A. When Joseph sent for his lather, with his whole 
iamily, he sent him this njessage, " Cojne down unto me, 
tarry not, and thou shalt dwell in tlie l^-nd of Goahen, and 
thou shalt be liear nuito nie." In his instructions to his 
Wethreu relative to the answer they should give to Pharaoh, 
when he enquired about their occupation, he tells thm, " Ye 
shall say, thy servants' trade hatb he^ ahoi^t eattte, from 
our yovUh even until now, both we and aJjiQ our fethj^s j that 
ye may dwell in the land of Goshen." This dfetrict wa* 
afterward allotted to Jacob and his family, wheie they xe» 
mained during the whole of their residence in Egypt, dturii^ 
which they built the cities of Rameses apd Pythom ; from 
the former of whicl|j^ whole, tract 'wa9 denominated Ra- 
meses. (Gen. xl/;'ilvi,). 

Q. What is knpwn relative to Rameses ajid Pythom ? 

A. Rameses is snpposod to have he^ a treaaure^ci^, a9 U 
is translated in our Bibles : probably a store-city, or, as others 
interpret it, a fortress. Its position has been fixed about seven 
miles above the site occuf^ed by the modem Cairo, a litU^ 
to the sovLth of the Babylon of the Persians, the ancient 
Letc^)dis; which a^ees with the statement of Josephus, 
jiamely, that the Ch^dren of Israel^ afte? quittii^ this place, 
in their first march to Succoth, passed by the latter city. 
Nothing certain is known regarding Pythom, altboi^h it ha* 
been maintained tp be the same with Pithusium^ which wai 
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situated about lihirty miles north-east of Heliopolis, and forty 
north-west of the northern point of the Red Sea. 

Q. What is known as to the other place of the sam« 
name ^ ' 

A. Goshen, a district of country in Palestine, was situ- 
ated in the southern part of the territories belonging to the 
tribe of Judah, having a city of the same name, about four- 
teen miles south of Hebron, situated in a plain, and environed 
by mountains on three sides. (Josh. x. 41 ; xv. 51.) 

GOZAN. 

Q. Where was Gozan situated ? 

A. The river Gozan ^ has its rise in the north of Persia, 
in the vicinity of Senna, capital of the modem province of 
Ardelan or Persian Curdistan, about 70 miles to the north- 
west of Hamadan, the ancient Achmetha; and gives name 
to the surrounding district, which formed a part of the north- 
western quarter of ancient Media. The river Gozan was 
also known by the name of Mardus, and is now called Kizil 
Ozan. 

Q. What is the aspect of the surrounding country, and 
the nature and extent of the course the Kizil Ozan pursues ? 

A. The district in which the KizD Oz,m has its source 
is very elevated ground, being the highest land between the 
Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf. This very lofty and 
mountainous region was anciently called Matiene, and com- 
prehended all the tract between Hamadan and the lake of 
Urmeeah, and is now termed in Arabic Al Jebal, and in 
Persian Koohistaun, or the country of mountains. The 
Kizil Ozan, after running north and north-east, &lls into 
the south-west comer of the Caspian Sea, penetrating in its 
way the ^eat ridge of mountains that divides Media from 
the Caspian provinces. The length of its course exceeds 
400 miles, and its stream is more than 400 yards wide 
throughout a great portion of its course. 

Q. How is Gozan connected with Scripture ? 

A. Aft;er Shalmaneser had subdued the ten tribes, he 
carried them beyond the Euphrates, to the district bordering 
on the river Gozan ; and Sennacherib boasts, that the kings 
of Assyria had conquered the people of Gozan, Haran, and 
Rezeph. (2 Kings xvii. 6 ; xix. 12. Isa. xxxvii. 12.) 
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Q. In what acceptation has the tenn Greece been taken ? 

A. Greece, in the Scriptures, often comprehends all the 
oountries inhabited by the descendants of J avan, as well in 
Greece as in Ionia, and Asia Minor. Since the time of 
Alexander the Great, the name of Greece is taken in a i^ore 
uncertain and enlarged sense, because the Greeks being mas- 
ters of Syria and Egypt, of the countries beyond the Eu- 
phrates, &c., the Jews called all those Gentiles, Greeks ; 
and in Paul's writings a Greek commonly signifies a Gentile. 
(Rom. X. 12. Gal. iii. 28.) 

Q. What does Achaia denote in its most extended 
meaning? 

A. Achaia, in the largest sense, comprehended Greece 
properly so called. It was bounded on the west by Epirus ; 
on the east by the iBgean Sea ; on the north by Macedonia ; 
and on the south by the Peloponnesus. This seems to be 
the region intended when Paul, according to the Roman 
acceptation, mentions all the re^ons of .Achaia, and directs 
his second epistle to all the saints in Achaia : so that whatb 
Achaia in one place, is in another Hellas, that is Greece. 
(2 Cor. xi. 10. Acts xix. 21 ; xx. 2.) 

Q. How is Achaia taken in its restricted sense P 

A. Achaia, strictly so called, is the northern region^ at 
Peloponnesus, bounded on the north by the gulf of Corinth ; 
on the east by Sicyonia ; on the south by Arcadia ; and on 
the west by the Ionian Sea. It was once called Ionia ; Co- 
rinth was the capital. 

Q, Which are the boundaries of Greece, and what is its 
extent ? 

A. Greece, taken in its most extensiye sense, is bounded 
on the north by a chain of mountains anciently called Rho- 
dope, Scomius, and Orbetus, which separate it firom Servia 
and Bulgaria ; on the west by the Adriatic and Ionian Seas ; 
on the south by the Mediterranean ; and on the east by the 
^gean Sea or Archipelago. As it is washed by the sea on 
all sides but the north, it may be justly termed a peninsula, 
of which Peloponnesus or the Morea, connected with it by 
the isthmus of Corinth, forms the southern part. Its utmost 
extent firom north to south, or firom the Sourdian mountains 
to the promontory of Teenarus, now Cape Matapan, the 
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southernmost point of the Morea, is 450 English miles. 
From east to west, or from the mouth of the ancient Str^on 
or the modem Karasu, to that of the Drinus or Drino, is 213 
English miles. If, however, we extend the eastern boundary 
to &e mouth of the river Nestus or Nesto, opposite the isle 
of Thtusos, 60 miles must be added, so that its whole breadth 
on its northern frontier will be 273 English miles. The 
breadth is veiy unequal : between the gulfs of Salonichi and 
Valona, itis condderably narrower; and between those of 
Arta and Zeitun, the width does not exce^ 100 English 
miles. 

Q. What is the general aspect of Greece ? 

A. Greece, indented on three sides by arms of the sea, has 
a greater proportion of its surface occupied by mountains-than 
any other country in Europe of equal extent, except Swit- 
eerland. It is to be remarked, tho^e physical features which 
distinguish Europe front the odier gi*eat regions of the globe, 
are peculiarly characteristic of Gteece, and proportionally 
distinguish it ftom the rest of Europe. 

Q. Enumerate the principal mountains of Greece ? 

A . They are the Heemus, or mod^ Balkan, one branch 
of which shuts in Greece on the east; <Ms range is lofryand 
well wooded, and possesses rich mineral treasures — the next 
range includes Parnassus and H^hcon, and was anciently 
termed Scardus, Pindus, Cili^ron, and Fames ; it tmninates 
m Cape Colonmfc — and there are miny others, such as Olym- 
pus, Ossa, Pelion, asid Athos, with some of less note. 

Q. Which are the chief gulfs of Greece ? 

A. The principal gulfs axe, that of Contessa, at the mouth 
of the Strymon — the gulf of Monte Santo, having the pen- 
insula of Mount Athos, on the north-east and on the south- 
west — ^the gulf of Salonichi — the gulf of Zeitun, the ancient 
Lamia — the gulf of Engia or Egina — the gulf of Napoli 
di Romania — ^the gulfs of K-elokythia and Oonr«> with those 
of Lepanto and Arta. 

Q. Which are the principal rivers of Greece ? 

A. The chief rivers are, the Strymon, whidh runs 70 
miles in a meridional course — ^the Axius or modem Vardar, 
the largest river of Greece — the famed Peneus, fbrming the 
boundary of Thessaly and Maced<Miia — the Drino, rons 
through an extremely nigged and mountaiiM>us coontry — the 
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A|)Siis--the HaUaenicm — ^Acfaeloiis^ and the Cdydmis. Th^ 
great body of tbe Gfe<^ streams, however, are mere Inooks, 
aod in sRum&er are nearly 

Q» What is the oon^position of the surface of Greece P 

A. Nearly the whole surfiice is occupied by a grey form- 
ation of compact limestone, of a whitiah or bluish-grey co- 
lour, approadbing in some cases to the nature of chalk — 
^omsetsoQ^ beds of gypsum aie found, with masses of calca- 
reous conglommte — in many places are to be seen primitive 
^xnestone^ with mioa and grey slate, serpentine, »^iite, por- 
phyry, ^^anite and gneiss : it is to the peculiar constipation 
of tlus great limestone fbmiatian, that Greece o^ those 
physical features which so remarkably distinguish it 

Q. What is the nature of the climate of Greece ? 

A. Many parts of Greece are subject to fogs which over- 
spread the country, and where there are marshes malaria is 
engendered ; generally speaking, however, it is distinguished 
.by the dryness and elasticity of its atmosphere, and the 
beauty of its climate, and serenity of its sky. 

Q. In what condition is the agriculture of Greece P 

A. Agriottltura cannot be expected to flourish in a country 
wheve the husbandman and shepherd are necessitated to have 
each a miiaket slung over his back, beades a swoid and pistol 
at his »d6, Notwithstandii^ this being the situaticm of the 
G^ks, they cnkivate wtoit, bailey, maize, rye, a snail 
^uimtity of oats ; in rich macahy spots, millet, pease, beabs, 
se^iamum, anke, with eotton and tobacco ; olives and vines; 
madder, which grows wild in jihundance, but is also an ob- 
j^t of cultivation in the m<ust plains of BcM>tia ; vermilion, 
piX)diiced frcmi the Keocmes insect, wit^ the mulberry, the cul- 
tivati^on of which is increasing in Greece, and the produce of 
filk considerable. 

Q. Is Greece well adapted for, and do ike Greeks pay 
WAch attention to, the pastiurage joif cattle P 

A< Greece being a mounlainous, is eminently a pastoral 
country. The jpoanagement of sheep is thmfore better under^ 
stood than the other bran^iies of rural economy. The mo- 
4m breods have, however, muds declined ^com the ancient in< 
b^MUy and value. The flecks of Arcadia and Livadia> those- 
ei^»edally which feed upon Parnassus, are judged superior to 
tjie rest In Gxeeoe, as in Spain, ^e flocks migrate from 
O 
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the inland mountains to the low valleys near the sea, at the 
approach of winter. Attended by the owners and their ser- 
vants, they come down in October in vast nmnbers to the 
low comitry, where they enjoy the right of pasture under the 
law or customs of the empire, and return to the hills in April. 

Q. How has Greece been of late years divided? 

A. The dominions of Ali Pasha comprehended the an- 
cient Epirus,Acamania, iBtolia, Phocis, the greater part of 
Thessaly, the southern part of Illyria, and the western division 
of Macedonia and Boeotia — ^the Pashalic of Scutari includes 
the whole of northern Ill)nia — ^that of Salonichi, the whole 
of Lower Macedonia — ^that of Negropont, the eastern part of 
Boeotia and the island of Eubaea — ^that of Tripolizza includes 
all the Morea, except some maritime towns and districts — 
Attica and Livadia are each governed by a Viavode — the 
country of Macedonia by Beys and Agas — Magnesiisi, 
now Zagbra, by the Greek Primate of the country ; and the 
district of Maina by the Turkish High Admiral. More 
recently, however, Greece has been raised to 'the dignity of 
an independent kingdom. 

Q. Describe the boundaries of the new kingdom ? 

A. As an independent state the boundaries of Greece have 
Jbeen settled as follows : — on the north, beginning at the 
mouth of the Aspropotamus ( Achelous), it runs up the sou- 
bank of Angelo-Castro ; thence tlurough the middle of 
the lakes Sacarovista and Vrachcm Co Mount Artoleria ; thence 
%o Mount Axiros, and along the valley of Coulouri and the 
lop of CEta to the gulf of Zettun, Aeamania, and a great 
pcut of ^tolia and Thessaly, are thus excluded from the 
Greek state, and a Turkish barrier interposed between Greece 
and the Ionian islands. Candia, Samos, Ispara, &c., are 
HOt included. 

Q. What is the amount of the population P 

A. Resecting the amount of the ancient population we 
are nearly ignorant; the modem has been variously enume- 
lated; It was, however, generally admitted, previous to the 
late war of independence, to average from three to four mil- 
Ions : this population is composed of three races, Turkd, 
Albanians, and Greeks, equally distinct in thdr origin, man* 
Hers, and character. Widi these are mingled a small number 
•f Jews, Armenians, and Wallachians. But in what proportion 
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these three races are combined^ is impossible to determine^ 
As respects the superficial extent of the country, the popu- 
lation is vety unequally divided. In the norUiem parts of 
Macedonia, in tlie eastern parts of Thessaly, and in the 
central and southern parts of Albania, it appears to be 
^ densest Acamania is almost a desert — ^Attolia is thinly 
peopled — ^Attica, including Athens, has not more than 25 or 
30 persons to the square mile. The plains of Argos,. and 
the mountainous regions of the Maina, are the most pop^Jious 
parts of the Morea. The inhabitants of the new kingdom 
are stated thus: 280,000 in the Peloponnesus; 175,000 in 
the islands ; and 180,000 on the Greek mainland. 

Q. What number of the population may there be pro- 
fessing the tenets of Christiunity and Mohammed^m ? 

A. Respecting the number of persons professing the two 
opposite creeds of Christianity and Mohammedism, the latter, 
including Turks and the people of northern Albania, may 
be estimated at 1,200,000, and the former at upwards of 
2,000,000, including Greeks, Southern Albanians, Walla- 
chians, and Bulgarians. A great number of the Albaniana 
having but recently become Mohammedans. 

Q. In what condition is Christianity in Greece P 

A. Christianity nowhere appears more degraded than 
among the modem Greeks: it appears covered with the 
accumulated abuses of more than twelve centuries. The- 
Greek church never felt the benign influence of general 
knowledge, nor the salutary control of rival sects. It never 
)ai6W the g^al influence of a reformation, as in the west of 
Europe, by which popery itself was in some measttre bene- 
fitted. Though its priests are more numerous than those of 
^y other church — its rites and forms infinitely complicated 
— and its fasts and festivals absorb about two-thirds of the 
year, it is scarcely possible to trace one genuine idea of Chris- 
tHuiity in the minds of either the Clergy or laity, or one trait 
of its influence on their practice. 

Q. Do any of the modem cities occupy the same situ- 
ation as those of ancient Greece P 

A. Among the cities of Greece which still occupy their 
ancient sites, and possess their ancient names with little alter- 
ation, are, Athens, Thebes, Livadia, Larissa, Pharsalia, 
8alonica,Corinth, Argos, Nauplia, Patrse, and a great num- 
ber of others of less note. 
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HABOR. 

Q. Where was Habor situated ? 

A. The city of Habor was situated in liiat part of die 
aacient Media which now fonns the province of Irak Ajemi, 
in Persia^ in the direct road from Casbin to Sultania, to the 
west of the former and east of the latter, and about forty-five 
miles to the south of the Kizil Ozan (Gozan). 

Q. How is this place connected with Scripture, and does 
it pcesent any remains ? 

A. Habor was one of the places to which Tiglath-Pileser 
first transported a part, and afterwards Shalmanezer, king of 
Assyria, the whole of the ten tribes as captives, after the sub- 
version of the kingdom of Israel. Here Mn Morier found 
ruins composed of large mud bricks, made with straw and 
baked in the sun, like some of those found at Bab^don. It 
is now called Haban (2 Kings xvii. 6. 1 Chron. v. 26*) 

HABAD-RIMMON. 

Q* Where was Hadad-Rimmoo: situated ? 

A. Thecity of Hadad-Rimmon was situated in the territo- 
ries belonging to the tribe of Issachar, about twenty miles to the 
north of Samaria, and twenty to the south-east of Csesarea 
Palestine. It was ako called Maximinopolis, in. honour of 
the empercnr Maximia: no traca of it now remains. 

Q. What connection has this place with Scripture ? 

A. It was near Hadad-Rimmon that the army of the 
Isra^tes was defeated, and Josiah, king of Judah, slain by 
Phaxaoh-K:echOy king of Egypt ; the moomiitg for whose 
death is called the mourning of Hadad^RimoKm in the val« 
ley of Megiddon. (Zech. xiL 11. 2 Chron^ zxxv. 22.) 

HAMATH. 

Q. Where was Hamath situated P 

A. Hamath was a district, or one of the lesser kingdoms, 
of S3nria, which appears to have had the small kingdom, of 
Zobah <m the east, and that of Rehob on the south, occupying 
nearly the same bounds with what was subsequently denom^ 
inated Coele-£iyria. Its capital was also called Hamath. 

Q. State what isknpwnas to its ci^ital^ and its present 
condition P 

A. The ancient ct^ital of Hamath^niow known a& Hamafa^ 
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ivas sitiaited 6h boffli sites bt thfe rirer <*6tites (£l Alasee) 
between Larissa and At^tis^, eight \niles to the south 
of the former^ and ^out Mtbeh to the norih of the 
ter, ailH seventy miles to ttetiOiitb-Mst of Antioch. Hamath 
was also called Epiphinia by Antio<^iis Epi^hanes, who 
either rebuilt or embellished uie ancient city. The modem 
dty is situated among hills^ and £rom ks position has a fine 
i^pdarance/bttt;, Ipce many other townis^is falling rapidly to 
decay — ^many oT the houses are in a hsdf ruined condition ; 
tho^, howevet, in a state of occHpati<m> as well as the 
mosques, have thied^ Iralls Wilt of blaic^ and white «tones> so 
a^taiiged as to fom various figures. liver Aasee runs at 
tlie foot of the which is seated oa one of die hills 

^O'ngwhM tiie cit^ls bui!t> filing the ditches tound it. 
Which are cut vely deep in the rock. Hwnath eiyoys the 
whole advantages arising from the trude carried on with the 
Arabs who inhabit the extensive desert reluJung to the ancient 

Q. How is foittiath connected wifh Scripture ? 

A. Wben David defeated the inhabitants of 2obah, Toi, 
Ste king, sent presents to, and formed an alliance with, him 
—th^ Sugs 6f Judali subsequeiKfly took it, after which it was 
f^CoVfefed by flie Syfians, and agsdn retiaken by Jeroboam 
Hih Se6ottd. Oh the declension of Israel, Ae kings of As- 
irytta tdbk Hamath, and carried the ii^bltants into Samairia. 
(2 Sam. Viii. 9. 2 Kings iiv. 28; xvii. 24; xviii.54. 

HARAN. ' 

tj. Wh'^ ms 'Ha*an s^tuateSJ, iiiid #hit Is its |freselit 
condition? 

A. Baran, a city 6f M^bpotamia, Was sititated in a flat 
psid sandy plain, about 45 British mflw to the north of Nice- 
phorittm, tiorw ltgitta, in the Pashafie of Oriah, aiid 20 miles 
to the south-east of Edesia, now OMtk, Ae capital. It was 
also knbwn by the names of Chartan ind Carr^ ; and is now 
onlv inhabited by a few wandering Arabs, who have made it 
"dielr abode on occotint of the deliciotti water it afiR)rds. 

Q. How is Hatan connected with Scripture ? 

A. It was to Haran that Abraham retreiyied afler he had 
left Ur ; ^d when Terab his father died : and here, also, 
Jacob teslded for a considerable period, wh^ lie fled from 
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EsaUy withLaban, bis uncle. Subsequently tbeinbabitants 
carried on an extensive trade witb the people of Tyre. (Gen. 
xi. 31^ 32 ; xxix. Ezek. xxvii. 23.} 

HAURAN. * 

Q. Where was Hauran situated ? 

A. The Hauran was originally a small district between 
Damascus and the Sea of Tiberias; but was considerably 
enlarged under the Romans, by whom it was called Auran- 
itis. At present it extends from about 20 miles south of 
Damascus, to a little below Bozra, including the rocky 
district of El Ledja, the ancient Trachonitis, and the moun- 
tainous one of Djebel Haouran. Within its limits are also 
included, besides Trachonitis, Ituraea, now called Djedour, 
and part of Batanea, the ancient kingdom of Bashan. 
(Ezek. xlvii. 16, 18.) 

Q, What is the general aspect of the district ? 

A. Burckhardt describes the Haoiuran, particularly that 
portion of it termed El Ledja, answering to Uie northern part 
of Trachonitis, as a level tract, from two to three days' Jour- 
ney in length, and one in breadth ; with a strong soil, covered 
with heaps of rocks, amongst which are found some small 
patches of meadow, which afford pasture for the cattle of the 
Arabs, who traverse the district. Towards the interior of this 
tract ^e ground becomes more uneven, the spots affording 
pasture less frequent, the rocks become higher, and the paths 
more difficult, presenting to the traveller nothing but a rocky 
wilderness, abounding in intricate paths and inaccessible 
fastnesses. Many parts throughout the district have the 
appearance of a volcanic origin, exhibiting on the . sur&ce 
porous tufa, pumice, and basalt ; on the Tel Shohba are the 
remains of a crater. 

Q. Which are the chief towns of the Haouran^ and what 
is the amount of their population ? 

A. They are Ezra, containing about 150 Turkish and 
Druse families, and 50 of Greek Christians, all of whom are 
engaged in making cotton stuffs, and millstones — Shohba, 
formerly one of the chief cities in this district, having only 
36 Turkish and Christian families, who are employed in 
grow ing cotton and weaving, cloth for shirts and gowns — 
Shak ka^ whose inhabitants are all Druses, except a single 
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Greek family — Soueida, situated on high ground, on the 
declivity of a mountain, has numerous- streams passing near 
it which turn five or six mills near the village. Here, as in 
all the villages of the Haouran, the Druses grow a great deal 
of cotton, and the cultivation of tohacco is general all ovar 
the mountain ; and Ezzehhoue, entirely a Druse village, with 
the exception of a single Christian family, whose inhahitanti 
make coffee mortars out of the trunks of oak trees, which are 
in great request throughout the Haouran. 

Q. Does this district present any remains of former 
grandeur? 

A. The site of Ezra presents a mass of mixed ruins, 
occupying a space three or four miles in circumference. The 
walls of many of the ancient houses yet remain — a rapge of 
huildings, which, to judge from their size and solidity, seem 
to have been palaces, and a large edifice, at one time a 
Christian church ; the whole of which are covered with in- 
scriptions — Shohba presents the remains of many lofty 
public edifices, masses of ruins with numerous columns, some 
still standing, others lying broken, of the Corinthian order ; 
m aqueduct with many lofty arches, and an ancient theatre 
— Soueida, which was formerly one of the largest cities of 
the district ; the circuit of its ruins being at least four mfles^ 
amongst which is a street running in a straight line, with the 
houses on both sides still standing ; the great dissimilarity in 
the construction of which seems to prove that the placp has 
been inhabited by people of different nations ; and the ruins 
of many large splendid buildings in different directions : and 
Kanouat, near which there are some columns standing on a 
terrace ; the debris of this city are very extensive and many 
of them elegant, particularly those of large buildings, which 
are numerous. The circuit of the ancient town is about 
three miles, from almost any point of which, a beiautiful view 
of the^ plain of the Haouran is afforded. 

HAZOR. 

Q. Where was Hazor situated ? 

A, The city of Hazor was situated on the west side, or, 
near the ivaters of Merom, known also as lake Samachonitis ; 
Hazor was the capital of the Canaanites, who dwelt in the 
northern djustrict of Palestine. 
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A. It *iras h^bte ^tft JabiB^ a powe^ CanaamJtish Idiig, 
idon|| '9dfSk Ms coi^d^tes, were defeated^ MmseK sl^, tcad 
hin aides i^duded to %i^hes. It appem, Itowever^ ^kt during 



of territcHi^, ttnd hadfebi!^ Hnzor, and chosdn another 
called Jabin, and Mb wh(m hstnds the Israc^tes were 
dc^ei^d as a panishmeifit dttring the '6me cff lihe fudges 
ruling over them. Sisera, Jftbih's general, was, however, 
sla^ by the straitagem of Jitd, ^ti3 liis ^army defkited 
by Barak. Subsequently, it was either rebuilt or beau- 
dfidL by SMotiidii, after which it was tsfken by Tiglath- 
Pileser, asid ite inkaWtants cteied into ctiptMty, (Josh. 
1R. Jiidg. iff. I 'Kings ix. 15. 2 Kfeigs xv. '29.) 



Whfiere was Hebroli situated f 

A. The city of Hebi^n was situated in i5ie hilly cotuitrjr 
of the sottthem psn, of ^ tenftories belonging to the xxim 
*f 3^Mk, ftbot^ 20 sotflh of J^nfisidem. It istood to 
lito wnial <3t the lak^ Asphcd^s, ^Dead Sea. Its more an^ 
€^&ttt mmh was Kiijatli-arba, or, Cari^-arba The Arab* 
«aS it El-kalil, or Ibe well-bdoved ; th6 tgpifliet th6y usndly 
«ai|^ when sf)ealdBg of Abraham : it is now, howe^, 
g^n^VknoWn by the bame of Hakt^. ( Jos^. xiv. 15.) 
Hd*^ is fiebton connect "wfiJi SiJripture ? 

A. llibron was taken by Joshu*i f^ the Atiafcim, who 
d^lt tkei!e ; mi who socc^edi^in^etai^g it, but Were a^tt 
«^)ell6d by Caleb, WhJo tecdved Hebron «s hh inheritance. 
After *a\d'6 4€Ja^, David fixed Ms residence at Helbron, and 
it WtiS Ibrse^ tkae the metropolis of his kktgdom before he 
look J«fusdem, {Joafti. xv. 13. 2 Sam. ii. *— 5.) 

Q. Wl^isth^Mateof theinodemtown? 

A. Habroun is sttoated tx the bottom of tin ieinineace, on 
wMch are some remains of an ancient castle. The adjacent 
country is a sort of oblong hollow, five or six leagues in 
length, pleasantly varied by rocky hillocks, grov^ of fir-trees, 
sttoted oaks, and a few plantations of vines and olive-ttees. 
, The inhabitants, who amount to about 400 Arab and Jewish 
families, cultivate cotton which is spun by the women, and 
sold at Jerusalem and Gaza. They hsive soittie soap manii^ 
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fitctori^^ a f^s-bmise^ in Wbidb they makd a grelat quantity 
of cohmi^ oiliaments, whidi are sent to Constaminople. 

Q. What id' the general characDer of the popula/tbn ? 

A. The Hebftmites are said to be so mutinott», that they 
mely pay without force, ajid commonly a; reinfw^cement 
from Jerusalem i^j' necessary: They ar^ naturally brac^, 
iffid when in a state of revolt extend tiiek incorsions as fleer 
a& Bethlehem^ with the inhabitants of which they are con- 
stantly at war ; and generally make amendisi by their pilkge^ 
for what has been exacts from them. 

HELBON. ' 

Q. Where was Helbon siimled ? 

A. Helbon, an ancient city of Syria, was situated about 
180 miles t» the north-west of Damascus, and about 80 in*^ 
land from the coast of the Mediterranean Sea, in the vast 
}dain which extends from the Orontes to the Euphratess and 
which towards the south terminates in the desert This city 
i» baUt on eight hills or emmences, on the highest of whicb 
the castle is erected. It was famed for its wine and wool, and 
is^now known as Halep in Syliay and Aleppo in Europe. 
(Ezek. xxvii, 18.) 

Q. Describe the houses and streets of Alm>po ^ 

A. The houses are large, commodious, nave terrac^i^; 
taci are, in general, lighted by windows' in the rotofs 
in the form of donees — ^the int^or of the hotises, ffom 
the quanti^ of gilding and other <^amentdil wotk' with which 
Ihey aie overlaid, produce a most splendid and dazzling 
^^Gt The aitreets of Aleppo are carefuUy paved ; have 
glitters and ia foot pavement on each side, whil#the middto 
is causewayed with brieks, the small end bdng upwards for 
the con^^ence of the horses — besides, several laxg^ vaulted 
streets inctease the facility of communication^ by affording a 
passage free from the embarrassment of the open ones. 
Al^po is perhaps the clecoieBt and best btiilt city in Turkey. 
The extent of the city and suburbs is about seven .or eight 
miles. 

Q. Describe its public buildings P 

A. In 1820, Aleppo contained 100 mosques, some of 
which are truly magnificent, three Catholic and on^ Protest 
tant^hurehesi a synagogue — many lai^e caravanserai of great 
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size, on all sides of whieb are a number of rooms on tbe 
ground floor used occasionally for chambers^ warebou9es> ot 
stables — above tbese is a colonade or gallery on every side, in 
wbicb are tbe doors of a number of small apartments, wberein 
tbe mercbants, strangers as well as natives, taransact most of tbc^ 
business. Tbe city contains a number of bazars in ihe form of 
long narrow streets, oneacb side of wbicb are a number of small 
sbops, just sufficient to bold tbe tradesman and bis goods, tbe 
buyer being obliged to remain outside. Eacb separate 
brancb of business bas a particular bazar, wbicb is lo<)ked 
up, as well as tbe streets, an bour and a balf after sun-set 

Q. Wbat is tbe nature of tbe situation of the city ? 

A. Tbe situation of Aleppo, besides tbe advantage of a 
ricb and fruitful soil, possesses also tbat of a stream of pure 
water, wbicb never becomes dry, and wbicb, under any otber 
government, would long since bave been connected, by a 
canal running tbrougb a level plain, witb tbe Euphrates. 
This rivulet rises in the mountains of Aintab, and terminates 
six leagues below Aleppo. Its banks, near the city, are cov^ 
ered witb a fertile esurth, and laid out in gardens, or rather 
orchards, which in a hot country cannot but be deUgbtfulu 
Tbe atmosphere is very dry and piercing, but at the same 
time very salubrious for all such as are not troubled 



Q. In wbat do the produce of the surrounding country^ 
and the trade of Aleppo consist ? 

A. The produce of the vicinity consists chiefly in wheals 
barley, cotton, indigo, sesamum, &c., and, in the mountains^ 
mulberry, olive, and fig-trees. Tanning is carried on — irop$9 
and catgut fore made — an inferior kind of Ivhite glass is pror 
duced — cotton thread, course linens, and silk stufls are made 
— there is also a considerable traffic in gall nuts, copper* 
goat's hair brought from Angora, in Natolia, the merchandise, 
of India, such as shawls and muslms ; and the articles sup-* 
plied by Europe are cloths from Languedoc, indigo, sugar^ 
with some other groceries. 



Q. Where was Hermon situated, 'and by what names 
was it known P 
A. Mount Hermon a part of the range known as Anti- 
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libanus^ was situated on the east side of the Jordan^ and 
ibrming the north-eastern boundary of the Holy Land. It 
is the most elevated portion of the ridge^ having an altitude 
of nearly 9000 feet above the l&vei of £e sea. It was called 
by the Sidonians Sirion, and by the Amorites Shenir. It is 
afeo termed Sion by Moses. (Deut. iii. 9; iv. 47.) 

Q. How is it now termed, and what further is known 
r^arding it? 

A. Hermon is at present called Djebal Esheikh ; and 
divides, about five hours north of the lake of Houle, into 
two branches, enclosing the lake and the valley in which it 
lies, called the Ard Houle, which is from three to four hours 
in breadth. The western branch takes the name of Djebal 
Safat ; the eastern, which is the most lofty and extensive, is 
called Djebal Heish, and is prolonged southwards towards 
die eastern side of the Sea of Tiberias. Djebal Heish, 
overlooking the ancient Csesarea Fhilippi (now Baneas), is 
generally supposed to be the same with Baal-Hermon, which 
was the residence of the Hivites; hence the valley at its foot, 
in which the. springs of the Jordan have their rise, will an- 
swer to the " valley of Lebanon, under Mount Hermon and. 
Baal-Gad will, therefore, be either at Baneas or in its imme- 
diate vicinity. (Judg. iii. 3. Josh. xi. 47; xii. 5.) 

Q. Was there any other place called in Scripture by the 
name of Hermon ? 

A. There is mentioned in Scripture another Hermon, of 
less note, situated on the west side of the Jordan, near the 
eastern part of the plain of Jezreel (Esdraelon), consisting 
of a small range of hills isolated all round. Mr. Maundreli 
says, that in three hours and a half from the river Kishon, 
ke reached a small brook, in the vicinity of which was an old 
village called Legune ; from which, at about six or seven 
hours distance eastward, stood within view, Nazareth, and the 
two mountains Tabor and Hennon. He adds, that he and 
his party experienced practically what the Psalmist means b^ 
the dew of Hennon ; their tents being as wet with it as if it 
had rained all night (Ps. Ixxxix. 12 ; cxxxiii. 3.) 

HESHBON, ^ 

Q. Where was Heshbon situated P 

A. The ci^ of Heshbon was situated to the east side o^ 
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and abont twenty miless Gram, the J (Mm, amafa^ tba hiOa, 
about m equal distance from and beu^een the rivers Amon 
and J abbok. Pliny and Jerom fix its site in Arabia ; it was 
in the time of the latter a place of some importance^ and 
gienerally tenned Esbus — ^butis now known in the East by 
Sie name of Hesbon, and is situated op a hill where are to 1^ 
9een the ruins of a large town. 

Q. How is it connected with Scripture ? 

A. Heshbon was the capital city of the Amorites^ .and 
the residence 'of Sihon their king->r|t was taken by Moses, 
and by him given to the tribe of Reuben, and was by them 
given to the Levites. After the ten tribess were carried into 
captivity^ it was seized by the Moabites, from whom it had 
previously been taken by Sihon. (Josh. xiiL 10. . Numb, 
xxi. 23 — 26. Isa. xv. 4. Jer. xlviii.) 

HIPDEKEL. 

Q. Where was Hidd^kel situated ? 

A. The Hiddekel, one of the rivers of Eden, is the same 
with that known in the East as the Tigris, which had its rise, 
^about 15 milQs south of the sources of the Euphrates, on the 
^southern side of the lofty range of Mount Taurus, from two 
sources, one £rp^ the southern. rou|;e of the Taurus, and the 
other from the northern froQtof the same ^^ange; the inter- 
vening ^ace being either a collection of small valleys, or 
a large vaBey^ watered by daJSere^it streams which fall into the 
on^ or the other of those branches. The western branch runs 
north-east along the base of the ridge where it originates ; 
then takes an eastern direction to Madden, wh^ it is not 
above 20 feet wide when low, ^d there enters the great valley 
of Diarbekir* A few miles above Diarbekir it is joined by 
pother branch, ^d 50 miles below that city it receives the 
eastern bimch, c^r the^aixna? Su, a larger stream than itself> 
(Gen. ii. 14.) 

Q. Whaft is the length of its cwrse ? 

A. The whole lepg^ of ite course has been estiioated as 
follows; from the remotest source to Konja, where .the Tigris 
and the Euphrates unite, is 734 miles, and from thence to 
the sea, 120 miles — ^in all 854, not including the windings. 
From itie source to Diarbekir, 65 miles ; from Piarbekir to 
MosqI, 230 miles ; from the latter to Sagdad, 224 miles ; 
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from thence to tbe mottth of the Deeallah^ 13 miles ; from 
the Deeallah tc the SyMie> or river of Mendali, 70 ; from 
flie Mendali Sn to the Hud or ancient Gyndes, 100; from 
thence to the mouth of the Kerah or Kara Su, 60 ; and frotci - 
thence to the sea, 90— total, 864. 

Q. What is known as to the breadth and velocity of the 
Tigris ? 

A. Little is known regarding the extent of the Tigris 
above, and for a considerable distance below, the valley of 
Diarbekir, only that it receives a multitude <>f streams on the 
right and li^yfr^i^ the mountains called Karadgia Dagler 
^usd Nimrood Dajgh. These |>aralM ridges grsbdually ap- 
proximate, forming a stupendous gorge, through which the 
Tigris, "With difficulty, forces its way. Eleven geographical 
mileB below this rocky barrier, the Tigris forms a low sandy 
Island, t^iree miles in drctimference, termed Jezeem ul-Omar. 
Of the two branches forming the island, the northern is the 
largest, being 360 feet wide, deep, and rapid. From Mosul 
to Bagdad, the Tigris varies gready in depth and breadth — 
between the Lycus atnd Caprus, it is broad and shallow, in- 
tOTspersed with inlands, spreading from half a mile to a mile in 
breadth— belowthe Caprusthe stream is from 600 yards to half a 
mite and a mile wide-^t Tekrit it is very wide ; and at Sa- 
manra, it is a Ml ndld broad, with high banks but shallow 
stream^ — ^above thd mouth of the Kufri Su, the Tigris is re- 
duced to a width of 3t)0 yards j 6oon after it expands to half 
a mile in breadth-^at Bagdad it has a width of 870 feet from 
band to bank — ^below its confluence with the Deeallah, being 
augmented by the Accesi^On of a large stream, it assumes a 
magnifioeni appearance, spreading out at intertals from a 
mile to a mile and a half, uid even ttio miles wide, with high 
and steep banks, elevated from l6 to 20 feet above the sur- 
&ce of the river whferi low* Al Kdote-al-Hsimaiu, midway 
between Bagdad aHid Bas^om, it icf a Ml s^e broad ; here it 
sends oflf a very large braaWJh, wlii<ih, sti'etching across the 
plain, joins the Euphtifes a little below the modem town of 
Aije, situated oft the western bank of the latter, and is called 
Shatiul-Hye. At Koina the Tigris ttnites with the Eu- 
phrates and becomes em immense stream ; and sd deep that 
a large frigate may anchor close to the angle of land formed 
by jm^tkm, 120 mile^below which it falls Mo the Pet- 
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sian Gulf. The Tigris^ like the Euphrates^ inundates tkd 
whole country on hoth its hanks^ and ahout the same season 
of the year. Its velocity has heen estimated at a mile and 
a half an hour, in its lowest state, and at seven miles when it 
has attained its greatest height : and the quantity of water 
discharged by the Tigris is nearly double that of the Eu- 
phrates. 

HIERAPOLIS. 

Q»- Where Vas Hierapolis situated ? 
' A. Hierapolis, a'town of PhiygiaPacatiana, or the Greajf 
er Phrygia, was situated in the vicinity .of Colossoe and 
Laodicea,at the bottom of a high hill, which lay to the north 
of the city, with an extensive plain on the south, stretching 
almost to the site of the ancient Laodicean and fwrnerly 
celebrated for its mineral waters, which now flow disregarded 
by the Turcomans. 

Q. How is it connected with Scripture, and what is it 
now called ? ' 

A. Once there existed on this spot a life-giving stream ; 
but Epaphras and his successors, who said to the countless 
multitudes of those days in Hierapolis, — " Whoever will may 
come and take of the waters of life freely," have ages since 
been silent in the grave. The place is now called Pambuk 
Kalasi, or the castle of cotton, from the whiteness of the rock 
on which it stands. (Col. iv. 13.) 

Q. For what were the mineral waters of Hierapolis cele- 
brated ? 

A. The waters of Hierapolis, which arose in a very large 
bath, were famed for their medicinal virtues, and the many: 
cures operated by them in the most obstinate diseases-cloths 
dyed in their waters with the aid of certain roots, were ac- 
counted equal to the best scarlets and purples of any part 
throughout the East ; and they possessed the power of petri- 
fying the earth over which they passed. 

, Q. What is the present state of Hierapolis ? 

A. This city was overthrown by an earthquake nearly 
eighteen centuries since. Its site presents an immense mass 
of ruins, the principal of which are, innumerable sarcophagi 
in every direction, with and without their covers ; some with 
sculpture, others with inscriptions — sepulchres (Mother forms. 
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summnded with pillars ; the whole extending for half a mile 
* — a colonnade of pillars, extending a hundred and fifty {)ace8^ 
and leading to a triumphal triple arch with towers — ^another 
line of sepulchral buildings, leading to the remains of aTery 
masnificent church, with Uiose of two other churches — the 
noblest of all are those of the theatre and gymnasium, the 
greatest part of the former in a perfect state of preservation, 
along mih some fragments of beautiful scul])ture. 

HOR, 

Q. Where was Hor situated ? 

A. Mount Hor, or rather the mountainous tract of that 
name, was situated in Arabia Petrea, on the borders of Edom, 
and subsequently included in the territories of Idu- 
Biea. The UKNmtain of Hor was visited by Burckhardt, 
from whose account it appears to form a conspicuous object 
in the chain of the Djebel Shera, or Mount Seir, rising 
abruptly from the valley of £1 Araba, or Desert of Zin, about 
fif)y mues to the north of Ezion-geber, and ninety miles to 
ih& south-east of Jerusalem. 

Q. How is thb mountain connected with Scripture ? 

A. Mount Hor received its name from the progenitor of 
the Horites who dwelt in the surrounding neighbourhood ; 
and was subsequently termed Seir from another Horite of that 
name — the Israelites, in their process through the wilder- 
ness, encamped in the vicinity of Mount Hor, upon wHch 
Aaron died and was buried, in the fortieth year after the 
departure from Egypt A building is shewn on Mount Hor, 
reputed to be the tomb of Aaron. It consists of a small white 
btulding, crowned by a copula; within which is a descent of 
several steps into a chamber hewn out of the rock. (Gen. 
ydv, 6 ; xxxvi. 20. Deut xxxiii. 50. Numb. xx. 26 ; 
xxvii. 13.) 

ICONIUM. 

' Q. Where was Iconium situated ? 

A. Iconium, the ancient capital of Lycaonia, in Asia 
Minor, was situated in a fertile and extensive plain, in the 
vicinity of the lake Trogilis, about 150 miles inland from 
the Mediterranean, 82 miles south-west of Dio Csesarea, 
and 50 miles east of Lystra. The modem city is celled 
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Cogni or Konieh, and is the most remarkable acted «ity( 
ip Caramaiua* 

Q. Cesc^e the modem city ? 

A. The city of Komeh is surrounded W a9ti;o9g wall 
of several mil^ in circumfereni^e, which is fortified by lOS 
splendid towers, erected at equal distances upon iU. Alto* 
gether it has an impo^ng appea]:aace from the nusaber aoA 
size of its mos(}ues, colleges, and other public b^ildiB^ ; butj 
these stately edifices are crumbling into ruins, whilst the hous-' 
es of the inhabitants consist of a mixture of small huts built 
of sun-dried bricks, and wretched hovels thatched wflth s^w 
— a large porticm of the space included within th^ walls is 
occupied with gardexis and meadows; while the whple 
neaiiy surrounded, at so^ie distance, with moun^ina which 
rise to the regions of perpetual aaow. It is the pl^. of chief 
strength and importanoe in the central parts of Asiatic Tui^* 
key, and the seat of a Tm^^ b^^iberg^ or vicevay^ Ita^ 
inhabit^ts an^ountto &wi }5,P0atQ ^fiOO^ 

Q. What u known as U) ita pa^ condition 7 , 
, A. Iconium is mentioned by Xeiiophoo, and afterwards 
by Cicero and Sirabo ; hnf. does not appear to bare been a 
place of any consideration Jifj^ ^ft&c the tii^ing'of Nice by the 
Cnjsaders,iiiA,p. 1099, when the Seljukian sultans of Roum, 
chose it as their lesid^ncQ, These sultans rebuilt tha walKi 
and ei^bellished the city : they were, howevegr> eiqpelled m 
A.Dt 1 189 by Frederick Barbarossa. who took jtby assault^but 
^fififr his death they re-entered their capital, where Omf 
reigned in splendour ti)l the im^tion <m Tchengis khan^ 
apd his grandson Holukow, who broke tbe power of the Sel^ 
jukian^f. Ii^imn, mnder i^t modem name, haa be^ inclu- 
ded in the dominions of the Gr^d Seignor ever since the 
time of Bajazet, who, finally extirpated tho Ameers of 
Caramania. , . 

Q. What connection has this place with the Scriptures ? 

A. On the arrival of Paul and his companions at Ico- 
nium, the inhabitants ^er^ compo^ of J^wsm Graek pro- 
selytes, and idolatrous Qent^les, to whom publicly^ 
preached the doctrines of the neiw £utb,and with such succe3i^. 
that a great multitude, both of the Jews and proselytea* 
believed ; so large a paiiy of the lidol^^us GenlUes did k« 
at la^ over to bis side« that the tmbelieving Jews dux^. 
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not for a long period atteiHpt publicly to pioceed against him. 
During this period^ Pa«l, endowdl with Divine power> not 
only preached the Gospel^ but also wrought many miracles, 
that ^ truth of its doctrines might be confirmed, and the 
wavering minds of the youiig disciples strengthened. The 
unbelieving Jews, practising on the minds of the proselytes, 
and at the same time stirring up the people and ths rulers of 
the city, formed the design of stoning Paul ; who being made 
aware of their intention, immediately fled, with his compa- 
nioiis, from Iconium. Here» however, the apostle left nmny 
firm and c^ous professors of Christianity, who propagated 
the true &kh so sueeessfiilly, that for a period of 800 yean 
after the aposdels day the clnirch contini:^ to flourish there, 
indeed, the religion, so earnestly and uncompromisingly 
taught by him, can scarcely be said ever to have totally dis- 
appeared firom the city. It is one of the few places in which 
his voice was heafd, that survives the wreck of time, and has 
noit yet iallen into ruin and decay. (Acts xiv ; xvL) 

IDUMEA. 

Q. Where, was Idumea situated ? 

A. Idumea or Edcnn was situated on the south and south- 
east of Palestine ; it was bounded on the east by Arabia 
Petrea ; on the north by the Dead Sea and Judea ; and ex- 
tended southwards to the Elanitic Gulf of the Red Sea: it 
was divided into east and south Edom, the capital of tha 
former was Bozra, that of the latter Petra, or Jectael. 

Q. Was Idumea advantageously situated P , 

A. Bordering with Arabia on the east, and Eg3rpt on the 
soulb-west, and forming from north to south the most com- 
modious channel of communication between Jerusalem and 
her dependencies on the Red Sea, as well as between Syria 
and Judea, through the continuous valle3rs of El Ghor and 
El Araba, which terminated on the one extremity at the 
borders of Judea, and on the other at Elath and Ezion- 
geberonthe Elanitic. Gulf bf the Red Sea, Idumea mat 
^e said to have formed the emporium of the commerce of 
the East. A Roman road passed directly through it froni 
Jerusalem to Akaba, and another from Akaba to Moab. Pe- 
trea, the capital, appears to have presented a centre for the 
commerce of the pnncipal people of the East 
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. Q. What is said in Scripturerreladve to Idumeaf 

A. The Idumeans or Edomites^ were the descendants ^ 
£dom or Esau, Jacob's elder brother — thej were at first 
governed by dukes or princes, and afterwards by kings — ^they 
maintained their indep^ence till the time of David, who 
subdued them — ^in the latter end of Solomon's reign, Hadad, 
the Elamite, who had been carried into Egypt, returned to 
his own <^ountry, where he was acknowledged king — south 
Edom rebelled against Jehoram — 'Subsequently Amaziah 
took Petra, killing 1000 m^, and compeUiz^ 10>000.im>re 
to leap from the rock on which it stood — ^the Idumeana 
joined Nebuchadnezzar in the siege of Jerusalem-^five years 
after he humbled all the states round Judea, particularly 
Idumea — subsequently John Hireanus conquered their 
country, and obliged them to receive circumeision and the 
law — they remained in subjection till the destruction of Jer- 
usalem by the Romans—finally they became mingled with 
the Ishmaelites, and were jpintiiy callad Nabatheans. (G^ 
xxxvi. 31 1 Kings xi. 22. 2 Chron. xxi. 8; xxv, IL) 

ILLYRICUM. 

. Q, What was the situation and extent of Illyricum ? 

A. , Illyricum, a country which was situated in the south- 
east of Europe, extended along the eastern coast of the 
Adriatic Se^.^ '{t was divided into two parts ; Libumia to 
^e noorth (now c^Ued Croatia); and Dalmatia to the south, 
and which still retains the same name. The whole province 
was about 460 miles in length, and 120 at its greatest breadth ; 
and is now bounded on the north by part of Hungary jmd 
Austria ; on the east by Servia ; on the south by Maieedcda ; 
and on the west by the Gulf of Venice. 

Q. State the extent, chief towns, and rivers df Croatia ? 

A. Croatia is about 150 miles in length, and firom 40 to 
60 ia breadth. The principal towns are Warasdin, Kreutz» 
Velika, Iwanitz, Zagrab, Karlstadt, and Sluin. The chief 
rivers of Croatia are the Corana and the Save. 

Q. What is the general aspect, and nature q£ the climate, 
x)f Illyricum ? 

A. Several chains of mountaihs intersect the countiy^ 
many of which have an altitude of nearly 4000 feet above 
the level of the s^a, and from which the chief rivm have 
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their sauiee — the country enjoys a climate eqaalling that of 
Italy^ though suhject to droughts and violent nordi winds-cp- 
the phdns produce the olive trees> numerous plantations of 
the ash^ cypress^ and plane : while the mountam forests coo* 
sist of cedars, chesnut trees, larch, and pine. 

Q. What is known concerning the inhahitants of this 
region? 

A. The inhabitants of Dalmatia lived upon plunder, and 
from their rebellious spirit were troublesome to the Roman 
enqnre. They wore a particular garment called Dalmatioa, 
afterwards introduced at Rome. There were at Rome a num* 
ber of men whom the magistrates employed as public heralds, 
who were called lAbumi, probably from being originally of 
liburQian extraction. 

Q. What is the state of Christianity in this province f 
A. . Paul states that he preach^ the Gospel from Jem* 
salem round about unto lUyricum, hence it has been doubted' 
whether ever that apostle entered the countiy. Those pro- 
ibssing Christianity belong to the Roman CaUiolic and Greek 
churches ; the principles of both are far removed from the 
plainness and simplicity of the truths of Scripture. (Rmn. 
XV. 19.) 



Q. Where is Italy situated ? 

A. The country known by the name of Italy is situated 
in the south of Europe, and nearly surrounded by the Medi- 
te3fTanean Sea, a part of which, on the east, is called the 
Adriatic Sea or Gulf ofV enice ; and is separated from France 
by the western or maritime, and from Switzerland and Au§^ 
tria by the northern, or Swiss and Tjrrol Alps. It consists 
of a long extended peninsula, in the form of a boot, of three 
large and many smaller islands. 



Q. How was this countiy anciently called, and by whom 
ii^abited P 

A. I^ was known to the ancients at different periods by 
various names, such 33 Satumia, (Enotria, Hesperk, Au» 
sonia, and Tyrrhenia, and lastly as Italia, either fro^ii the 
name of one. of its kings, or the Greek word Italos, signi- 
fying an ox. It was early inhabited by the Umbri, who are 
perlwps the same with the Gomerians : it was possessed by a 
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great many difierent tribes, Etruscans, Sammtes, Gampanians, 
kc*, but the Romans swallowed up all. 

Q. What is the general aspect of the country, and th» 
nature of its ml P 

A, It is in genml mountidnous, excepting the fertile 
plain of Lombeurdy, betweoi the Alps and the Appenines, on 
both sides of the river Po. The soil is very fertile, and the 
sur&ce deUghtfiil to the view — ^the kingdom of Naples is 
^ceedingly fruitful, aa well as the whole country ; but un" 
fortunately agriculture is in a very low state from the indolent 
habits, and superstitious notions the inhabitants. Italy 
is frequently cknominated the garden of Europe. 

Q. Describe the principal mountains of Italy ? 

A. The inunense ridge of the Alps runs along the west- 
em and northern frt)ntier, and has innumerable summits 
covert with perpetual snow> and valleys filled with ice, 
termed glaciers. The highest in the ridge are Mount Blanc 
— Monte iRosa — Monte Vise — ^the Great St. Bernard— ^ 
Mont Cenis, and Mount Simplon, some of which have an 
altitude of 15>000 feet above the level of the sea. The 
Appenines run nearly through the middle of Italy from north 
Ur south. The volcanic mountains deserve also to be men* 
tioned; as. Mount Etna in Sicily — Mount Vesuvius 
in Naples, and Stromboli, on one of the Lipari is- 
lands, 

Q. Which are the chief promontories in Italy P 
A. The principal are, thwe of Spartivento and Leuca ia 
the south ; Gargano in the east; Capes' Peloro, Passaro, and 
Boco, in three comers of Sicily ; and Cape Corso, north of 
Corsica. 

Q. Which are the principal gulfs and straits of Italy ? 

A. Its principal gulfe on the westOTi coast are, those of 
Genoa — Gaeta — Naples, and Salerno ; on the south, Squil* 
kce and Tarento ; in the Adriatic, the gulfs Monfredonia 
and Trieste : along with the Cagliara, in Sardinia, deserves 
attention. The straits are, the Faro of Mes^a, between 
Sicily and Calalnia; and BonifiMiio, between Corsica and 
Sardinia. 

Q. Mention the chief rivers and lakes of Italy P 
A. The rivers are the Po, rising in the western Alps, and 
flowing through the north of Italy into the Adriatic ; the 
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Adigo, also in the noith ; and the Amo and Tibet^ rising in 
thd Appenines^ imbag into the Mediterranean. Italy 
abounds m beoutifus} lakes ; the principal of which are^ lake 
Maggiopre^ and the lakes of Comoand Guorda in the north; 
and tho«e of Perogia^ Bolsena, and Celano^ in the centre of 
thj^cpi^tcy, all a^Qting greatly to the beauty of their sur- 
rounding scenery* 

Q. Enumerate the islands belonging to Italy ? 

A. There ave three considerable ones ; Corsica^ Saidinia, 
and Sicily; be9id^9 several smaller^ as Malta^ ^e lipari 
4al^ £lba» Ischia» C^pii^ and others* 

Q. Whc^ ia.the m^ore of itsdimate P 

A. The air is^ in general, temperate and wholesome ; in 
the tract boq^ded. on tfae north-west and south by the Alps 
and Appenines, and stretching to the Adriatic on the east^ the 
atmospj^reis iuiiibnnly a^ebeandlM^ and, being tem- 
pered by. re&e^ung breezes from the nei^bouring heists, 
the d^na^ is both salubriooa and d^ht^— the Tuson 
and E(Hxifp territories are more ^posed to the heats of sum- 
mer than to tihe cold of winter— throughout the Campania 
?eli3^ ai^d dependencies, the air is uniformly mild and 
s^9m ; <mi the distarict included between the Appenines and 
the. Adriatic, which forms the southern part of Italiy, is 
wara^ ajn4 iP^re gmikl than any other part of the country ;^ 
when, however, the sirocco blows, the .heats are .overcoming 
and oppressive to a stranger jQrom almost any other part of 
Europe. 

I Q» Which;9re the chief productions of Italy ? 
. ^A^ Italy produces |i variety of vines, with the hes^ olive 
oilipa.Eurfi^j wl^^t, rice, aloes, palms, oranges, figs, citrons, 
aU sorts of fruits, honey, sug«r, silk, and cotton ; black cattle, 
she^j(«pd goiits J few howes are reared, but mules are com- 
x«|0|i $fLi are«trell adi^pted to the bad and mountainous roads 
of the country— rin parts the finest marbles are found, 
with precious stoi^es, such ias the. agate, ja^^[>er, crysolite, 
^halqedony, lapis lajsuli, with cc^ipear, iron, alum, and ala- 
ha^?. The Italiai^ have manu&ctures of velvets, gdd« 
and silver stufis, numerous kinds of fine silks, and glass. The 
imports are chiefiy from England, and consist of cofiee, 
sugar, and cplonofll produce ; woollens, muslins, linens, ca*. 
liooes, hardware, and dyestuiSs, with dr^d and salted fish. 
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Q. Which are the chief cities of Ita}y ? 

A. Rome^ the capital — ^Milan, the capital of Austrian 
Italy^ distinguished lor its university^ its manu&ctuTes of 
silk^ mosaic, china, and other ornaments — ^Venice, Ibuilt on 
numerous idands, in the Adriatic, and once the richest c(mi- 
mercial ci^ in the world — ^Naples, the largest city in Italy, 
built on the enchanting bay of the same name — ^Turin, the 
beautiful capital of the Sardinian dominions, built on the 
Po— Genoa, with its 80,000 inhabitants, and its manuiactures 
of velvets and damasks, which maintain their ancient repn* 
tation — Florence, on the Amo, styled the beautiful — Pisa, 
famed for its warm baths and university— -Leghorn, a flou* 
rishing sea-port — ^Bergamo, with its woollen manufactures 
and extensive export trade in silk, and Sienna, famed for its 
marble. 

Q. What is the amount and character of the population t 
A. The population, including the island of Sardinia^ 
«moimts to about seventeen millions. The Italians are polite, 
sensible, and fond of the arts ; they excel in painting, sculp- 
rure, architecture, and music ; but are revengeful and super- 
fttitiou»--^ough great pretenders to polite learning, they are 
generally devoted slaves of the Pope, or what is no better^ 
a scandal to the Christian name by their impiety and pro* 
feneness. From Italy, Paul wrote his epistle to the Hebrews. 
(Actsxxvii. 1. Heb. xiii. 23.) 

ITURiEA. 

Q. Where was Itursea situated P ^ 

A. The district or province of Itursea was situated on 
the north-eastern side of the land of Israel, beyond Jordan, 
to the east of Batanea, and the south of Trachonitis, and 
was included in the region of Arabia Petrea. It is the same^ 
eountry which is now included within the Haountti, and 
known by the name of Djedour, on the east of Djebd Heidi; 
between Damascus and the lake of Tiberias. 

Q. How is Itursea connected with Scripture ? 

A. Itursea derived its name from Itur or Jethur, one of 
the sons of Ishmael, who, settling in this district, gave nam0 
to it The Itursoans were subdued by Aristobulus, the high- 
priest and governor of the Jews, in the early part of his reign, 
about B. C. 156, who obliged them to embrace Judaism, as 
Hircanus, his father, had some yenrs before oUiged th» 
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Idtimeans to do ; find w6Te at the same time incorporated 
into the state. . Philip, one of the sons of Herod the Great, 
was tetrarch or governor of this^ country when John the 
Baptist entered on his ministry. (Gen. xxv. 15. I Chron. 
i. 31 ; V. 19. Luke iii. 1.) 

JABBOK. 

Q. Where was Jahhok situated ? 

A. The river or brook called Jabbok has its source in 
the mountains to the south-east of Gilead, on the east side of 
the Jordan. It passes in its course Rabbath-Ammon, Ra- 
moth-Gilead, PeUa, Mahanaim, and Penuel. Its course is 
upwards of fifty miles, and falls into the Jordan, according 
to Burckhaxdt, about thirty miles below the Sea of Galilee. 
Anciently it divided the langdom of the Amorites from that 
of Bashan. It is now known by the name of El Zerka, or 
WadyZerka, (Deut. ii. 37; iii. 16.) 
^ Q. What further is known regarding the locality of the 
WadyZerka? 

A. Mr Buckingham describes the bed of this river as 
being in a ravine, the cliSs on each side having a height of 
600 feet ; while the breadth from cliff to cliff is not more than 
900 feet, in the bottom of which flows the Jabbok. The 
banks of this stream are thickly wooded with oleander and 
plane trees, wild olives, and wild almonds, with many flowers, 
the names of which are unknown in Europe ; with tall and 
waving reeds, at least fifteen feet in height. On the eastern 
^de, where Mr. Buckingham's party forded it, is a piec» 
of wa}l, solidly built upon the inclined slope, constructed in 
ii uniform manner, and built of small stones, which the Arabe 
call Shugh beni Israel," or the work of the sons of Israel, 
but possess no knowledge as to its origin or use : here the 
nveris 30 feet wide, deeper than the Jordan, and nearly ae 
rapid* It runs in a rocky bed, its waters are clear, and have 
an agreeable taste. 

JABESH. 

• Q. Where was Jabesh situated ? 
' A. The city of Jabesh, or Jabesh-Gilead, as it wa« 
sometimes called, firom being situated at the foot of themoun- 
tains of the same name, was situated about fifteen miles to 
the eastof the Jordan, about six miles to the north of Pell* 
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in the direction of Gerasa. Jerom mentions Jabe^ as ex- 
isting in his time, but reduced to the size of a village. Mr* 
Buckingham thinks that tjxe site of this city is found at a 
place called Jehaz^ in the vicinity of which considerable ruiiis 
have been found. 

Q. How is it mentioned in Scripture ? 

A. The inhabitants of this city, which belonged to tbe half- 
tribe of Manasseh, having refused to join in the war against the 
tribe of Benjamin, were, with the exception of four hundred vir- 
gins, put to the sword : these virgins were given in marriage to 
Siose Benjamites who escaped death. At a subsequent pe- 
riod it was besieged by Nahash, king of the Ammonites, 
during the reign of Saul, who, hearing of the situation of its 
inhabitants, summoned the tribes of Israel to the number of 
300,000, defeated the Ammonites, and rescued the people of 
Jabesh from their dangerous situation. In remembrance of 
this important service, the inhabitants carried off the bodies of 
Saul and Jonathan his son, which the Philistines had nailed 
to the walls of Bethshan, and gave them an honoiurable burial. 
(Judg. xxi. 8. 1 Sam. xxxi. 11 — 13.) 

JABNEH. 

Q. Where was Jabneh situated ? 

A. The city of Jabneh, or Jamnia, was situated in the 
territories belonging to the tribe of Dan, about nine miles to 
the nortb of Ashdod, twelve miles to the south of Joppa, 
and thirty to the wei^ of Jerusalem. It possessed the ad- 
advantages of a sea port. 

0. How is jabneh connected with Scripture, &c. ? 

A. . This city appears to have remained in the possession 
6f the Philistines for a long period after the HeJbrews had 
settled in the land of Canaan. Uzziah, king of Judah, 
took it from tbe Philistines, and destroyed its walls. Here 
Judas Maccabeus burnt a part of the Syrian fleet, the , re- 
mainder of which was destroyed at Joppa. Strabo states 
that Jabneh, with the surrounding places, could bring into 
the field 40,000 armed men. In the first ages of Christi- 
anity it was an dpiscdpal see, and was also distinguished as the 
seat of a Jewish university. (2 Chron. xxvi. 6.) 

Q. Is there any tiling farther known concerning this 
city ? 
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A. Dr. Wittman sa3rs that^ Jabneh is now called Yebna, 
and is a village twelve miles distant from Jafik ; in a fine 
open plain, surrounded with bills and covered witii herbage. 
A rivulet formed by the rains supplies water. It is conjec- 
tured that the rock Etam, where Samson was siurprised by 
the Philistmes, was not far from Yebna. North-east of 
Yelma is a lofty hill, from which is an extensive and plea- 
sing view of Ilamla, distant about five miles. On sloping 
sides of easy ascent, by which the plains are bordered, Yeb- 
m, £kron, Asdod, and Askalon, were in sight 

JERICHO. 

Q. Where was Jericho situated ? 

A. The city of Jericho was situated in the territories 
belonging to the tribe of Benjamin, at the bottom of that 
plain, which was denominated the Great Plain,"about twenty 
miles to the north-east of Jerusalem, and about six from the 
bank of the Jordan. 

Q. What is said in Scripture regarding Jericho P 

A. Jericho was the first city taken from the Canaanites 
by Joshua, who rased it to the ground, and denounced a severe 
curse on the person who should rebuild it; and which was literally 
fulfilled in die days of Ahab, upon Hiel, the Bethelite, by 
whom th^ city was rebuilt. After its rebuilding, it was en- 
nobled by the schools of the prophets.which were established 
diere. Jericho was one of those cities appropriated for the 
residence of the priests and Levites, 12,000 of whom dwelt 
there : near it was a large but unwholesome spring, the wa- 
ters of which rendered the soil unfruitful, lintil they were 
cured by the prophet Elisha ; and since that time they have 
become exceedingly wholesome and fertilizing ; and in the 
days of our Saviour, Jericho yielded only to Jerusalem for 
the size and the magnificence of its buildings. Here He- 
rod built a very beautiftil palace, and our Saviour wrought 
some miracles on a visit to the city. (Josh. vi. 20 — ^26. 
Heb. xi. 30. 1 Kmgs xxxi. 34. 2 Kings ii. 6—21. 
Matt XX. 30. Mark x. 46.) 

Q. What is the general aspect of the country aroUnd 
Jericho ? 

A. The plain in which Jericho was situated extends from 
Scythopolis to the bay of the Dead Sea, and is overhung on 

Q 
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all sides by ridges of barren and rugged mountains — the Kne 
of road between Jerusalem and Jericho is through a series 
of Focky defiles, and the surrounding scenery is of the most 
gloomy and forbidding aspect. The whole of this road is 
held to be the most dangerous in Palestine ; and, indeed, the 
very aspect of the scenery is sufficient, on the one hand, to 
tempt to robbery and murder, and, on the other, to occasion 
a dread of it in those who pass that way. The bold project- 
ing mass of rocks, the dark shadows in which every thing 
lies buried/below, the towering heights of the cliffs above, which 
every whete reigns around, present a picture that is quite in 
harmony throughout all its parts. Josephus says, that, in 
his time, the neighbouring country abounded in thick groves 
9f palms, together with the tree which afforded the baJm or 
balsam of Gilead : at present, however, there is not a tree of 
any kind, either palm or balsam ; and scarcely any verdure 
or bushes to be seen about the site of this deserted city. 

Q. What is the present state of the site of Jericho ? 

A. On the site of the ancient city Mr. Buckingham 
found a large square area, enclosed by long and regular 
mounds, uniform in their height, breadth, and angle of slope, 
which seemed to mark the place of enclosing walls, now worn 
into mounds. Besides which, the foundation of other walls 
in detached places, portions of ruined buildings of an unde- 
linable nature, shafts of columns, &c., are seen scattered about 
over the widely extended heaps of this ruined city, which 
appear to cover a surface of a square mile. 

JERUSALEM. 

Where was Jerusalem situated ? 
A. The city of Jerusalem was situated on the confines of 
tiie territories belonging to the tribes of Benjamin and 
Judah, (and thus sometimes formed part of the one, and 
sometimes of the other,) about twenty five miles to the west 
of Jordan, and forty-two miles to the east of the Mediter- 
ranean ; a hundred and two miles to the south of Damascus, 
and a hundred and fifty to the north of the Elanitic Gulf of 
the Red Sea. It was built on four hills, Sion, Acra, Moriah, 
and Bezetha. The whole foundation of the city was a high 
rock, and in the course of time became the metropolis of tie 
Jewish nation, and the common property of the Children of 
Israel. 
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Q. By what names was Jerusalem called ? 

A. Its most ancient name was Salem, or Peace ; the im- 
port of Jerusalem is, the vision or inheritance of peace i it 
was also called Jebus, from one of the sons of Canaan ; and 
Ariel, or the Lion of God. (Josh, xviii. 28. Isa. xxix. 1.) 

Q. For what was Jerusalem distinguished ? 

A. It was distinguished for its three strong and appa- 
rently impregnable walls ; the first of which was begun by 
David and completed by Solomon, which surrounded the old 
or upper city — the second of which, commenced by A- 
grippa and finished by the Jews, surrounded the whole of the 
Sien more modem part of the city ; this wall was of amazing 
strength and thickness, upwards of forty feet in height, sur- 
rounded by battlements with ninety towers of great strength 
and beauty, raised at equal distances upon them. On the 
battlements of the middle wall, in like manner, there were 
forty of these turrets, and on the old or inner wall, sixty : 
these towers were all of great height, producing the most 
imposing effect, and affording fine views of the surrounding 
scenery ; one of which, in particular, afforded a complete 
prospect of the utmost limits of the Hebrew possessions, 
embracing Arabia on the east, and the Mediterranean on the 
west It was also distinguished for the three towers erected 
by Herod, which were extremely splendid and magnificent 
— for the king's palace, which stood within the innermost 
wall, itself enclosed wiUiin another wall equalling in height 
those surrounding the city, and ornamented with beautiful 
towers, gates, and porticos, of the most exquisite workman- 
ship and expensive materials ; but above all for the Temple, 
which rose in the pride of beauty, itself resembling another 
city. 

Q. What is known as to the Temple at Jerusalem f 
A. The first Temple, erected by Solomon, retained its 
pristine splendour only about thirty-four years, when Shi- 
shak, king of Egypt, carried of all its treasures ; and after 
undergoing subsequent profanaticm and pillage, it was finally 
plundered and burnt by the Chaldeans under Nebuchad- 
nezzar. After the captivity, however, the Temple emerged 
from its ruins, being rebuilt by Zerubbabel, but with vastly 
inferior and diminished glory, as appears from the tears of 
the aged men who had beheld the former structure in all its 
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grandeur. (2 Kingps xxv. 13 — 15. Ezra iii. 12,). 

Q. In what did the inferiority of the Second Temple 
consist^ when compared with the first ? 

A. It was deficient in five remari^able things: — ^these 
were the Ark and Mercy-Seat — the Shechinah, or manifestar 
tion of the Divine presence in the Holy of holies — ^the 
sacred fire on the Altar which was first kindled from Heaven 
— the Urim and Thummim^ and the spirit of prophecy. 
Though inferior in these great and important pointSj, still, 
however, it surpassed the first in glory, being honoured by 
the frequent presence of our divine Saviour, according to the 
prediction of the prophet. (Haggai ii. 9.) 

Q. What was the height, extent, &c., of the Temple ? 

A. The height of the walls, especially on the south side, 
was stupendous ; in the lowest places equalling three hundred 
cubits or four hundred and fifty feet, and in some places even 
greater. The Temple itself, strictly so called, (which com- 
prised the portico, the Sanctuary, and the Holy of holies,) 
formed only a small part of the sacred edifice on Mount Mo*> 
riah, being surrounded by spacious courts, making a square 
of half a mile in circumference. 

Q. Describe the leading divisions of the Temple ? 

A. The chief parts of &e Temple were its three courts, 
one of which was termed the court of the Gentiles, which 
again encompassed the holy-house and the other courts ; the 
court of the Israelites, divided into two, one for the women, 
the other for the men ; and the court of the priests, which 
was separated from the second by a low wall, one cubit in 
height — ^the Portico, in which were suspended the splendid 
votive offerings made by the piety of various individuals ; 
these votive offerings were, it should seem, visible at a dis- 
tance ; for, when Jesus Christ was sitting on* the Mount of 
Olives, and his disciples called his attention to the Temple, 
they pointed out to Him the gifts with which it was adorned 
— ^tide Sanctuary, in which was placed the golden candlestick, 
the altar of incense, and the table of shew bread, which con- 
sisted of twelve loaves, according to the number of the twelve 
tribes of Israel — and, the Holy of holies twenty cubits 
square, and into which none but the High priest was ad- 
mitted, and that only once a year, on the great day of atone- 
ment. (Lukexxi. 5. Exod. xxx. 10. Lev. xvi. 2, 16, 
34. Heb. ix. ix. 2—7.) 
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Q. Wliat was the geBeral appeamnoe of Temple ? 

A. . To those who were approaching it from a, distance it 
appeared like a moimtaia covered .with snow, so exquisite 
was the whiteness of its polished marble; and wJien thesuH 
shoney thegizer could scarcely look upon the brightness of 
its splendom*, on account of the dazzling light reflect^ from 
the Bumerous plates of gold with which it was orerlaid. T he 
whole building was surrounded and ornamented with pillars 
of the riclwst ardiitecture, each formed of one entire stone, 
and inany of them entwined throughout wiili wreathing yinei 
and clusters of grapes, wrought in virgin gold. The roof 
and other parts were of cedar wood, beautifully engraved — 
some of the gales were more than sixty feet in height, richly 
wrought and ornamented . on every side with {dates of gold 
and silver ; one of which^ supposed to be the gate Beautiful^ 
lieas entirely formed of Corinthian brass, and far exceed^ 
all the others in the splendour of its decorations. \ 

Q. Wiat was thefiite of the Jewish Temple ? 

A. It was completely destroyed by the Romans uadez 
Titus. A. D. 70; the latter ineffectually endeavouted to save 
the.Temple> which became involved in the same ruins widi 
the rest of the ei^ ; and after it had been reduced to ashes; 
the foundations onthis sacred edifice were afterwards ploughed 
over by Terentius Rufus.. Subsequently, . during the reign 
of Constanftine the Great, Jews made various efforts to 
rebuild the Temple, V?liich, -however, were always frustrated* 
Nor did better success attend the attempt made by Julian the 
Apostate — ^an earthquake, a; whirlwind, a fiery eruption com* 
pelled the workmen to abandon the design. 

Q. Which was the building next in . importance in the 
Jewish capital ? ' 

A. Next to the Temple in point of splendour and itOf 
pc^tance was the, superb palace of Herod, which afterwards 
became theresidenoe of theiloman procuratora, who generally 
ckdnaed the r<^al palaces in those provinces which were sub* 
jeot to kings. The^e.diviellings throughout the provinces were 
called Prmtoria: ;Heirod*s palace was therefore Pilate's prae- 
torium ; and in some part of this edifice was the armoury or 
barracks of the Romao soldiers that garrisoned Jerusalem, 
whither Jesus was conducted and mocked by them. In the 
fronts also, of this palace was the tribunal where Pilate satia 
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a judicial capacity to hear and determine weighty causfei^ 
which was a raked pavement of mosaic work> termed in He* 
brew Gabbatha. (Mat xxvii/27. Mark xv. 16. John 
xviii. 28: xix. 13.) 

Q. What was the past compared with the present extent 
of Jerusalem ? 

A. The circumference of Jerusalem, previous to its siege 
and destruction by the Romans, was thirty-three furlongs; 
and the wall of oircumvalation, constructed by order of Titus, 
was thirty-nine furiongs: while that of the modem city 
does not exceed three miles. 

Q. What is the present aspect of the modem ctty^? 

A. From the centre of the neighbouring elevations, say^ 
Mr. JoliiSe, a person would see a wild, ragged) mountainous 
descent — no herds depasturing on the- summit, no forests 
clothing the acclivities, no water flowing through the valleys ; 
but one rilde scene of sditary waste, in the midst of wmch 
Judea bows her head in widowed desolation. On entering 
the town, the magic of the name and all his earlier associa- 
tions would suffer a still greater violence^ and expose him to 
still stronger disappointment. No 'streets of palaces and 
walks of state,' no high-raised arches of triumph, no foun- 
tains to cool the air, or porticos to exelude the sun, no single 
vestige to announce its former military greatness or commer- 
cial opulence ; but in the place of these he would find himself 
encompassed on every side by walls of mde masonry, the 
dull uniformity of which is only broken by the occasional 
protrusion of a small grated window. 

Q. Describe the outline of the city ? 

A. Jerusalem now occupies an^ irregular square — ^its 
shortest apparent side is that which faces the east, and in 
which is the supposed gate of the ancient temple, now closed 
up. The southern side is exceedingly irregular, taking a ^{g* 
zag direction; the south west extreme of which terminates on 
the summit of Mount Sion. The northern wall rans over 
declining ground ; the eastern wall runs straight along the 
brow of Moimt Moriah, with the deep valley of Jehoshaphat 
below ; and the western wall mns along on more level ground: 
The city is thus seated on the brow of one large hill, divided 
by name into several smaller hills, the whole of which dope 
fetidy down towards the ea^t The walls appear to be about 
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fifty, feet in height^ but not surrounded by a ditch^ and flanked 
at irregular distances by square towers, and bave battlements 
running all around on theif summits^, with loop-holes for 
arrows or musquetry close tathe top. 

Q. How is Jerusalem bound^, and what is. the aspect 
of its boundaries ? 

A. It is bounded on the north by a level and apparently 
ieHile space, covered with olive trees, particularly near th^ 
north-east angle ; on the south by the steep side of Mount 
Sion, and the valley of Hinnom, both of which shew patches 
of cultivation and little garden enclosures ; on the west tlie 
sterile summits of the hUls there barely lift their ou^ines 
above Ae dwellings. And, on the east by the deep valley of 
Jehoshaphat, with some partial spots relieved by trees. 

Q. What is the ccmdition of the streets ana houses f 

A. The streets are mostly narrow, and the paving-stones 
imeven, hard as marble, and when it rains the path is as if 
econposed of bits of soap, and so slippeiy, that a pers(m re^ 
quires to use as great caution, as if he were treading npon 
ice : the only exception to this description is the part iuba^ 
bited by the Armenians. In the western quarter, and in the 
centre of the city, the houses are low and ill-built, huddled 
closely together, having flat terraces or domes on the top, but 
no chimneys or windows; and those occupied by the Jews 
being worse than those of others: literally proving, that 
From the daughter of Sion all her beauty is departed. 
{Lam. i. 6.) 

Q. Which are the chief buildings of the modem city ? 

A. They are, the long red mosque of Af Sakhara, hav- 
ing two tiers of windows, a sloping roof, and a dark dome at 
one end, and the mosque of Sion and the sepulchre of David 
in the same quarter. On the west is the high square, castle, 
and palace of the same monarch neat the Bethlehem gate. 
In the centre rise the two copulas, of unequal form and size; 
the one blue, and the other white, covering the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. Around, in difierent directions, are seen 
the minarets of ei^ht or ten mosques, amid the surrounding 
dwellings. And on the east is seated the great mosque of Al 
Harrem; or, as called by Christians, the mosque of Solomon, 
from being supposed, with that of Al Sakhjira near it, to oc- 
cu])y the site of the ancient temple of tliat splendid and 
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luximous kixig« , Besides, dwse these are five sjoitgog^es; 
andtTCenty mooa^^riea. t ./ 

Q. I .Whatlis amount jof tke popalaiion P 

A. The resident inh^hitants of Jbrusedenp baare been ea^ 
tftmated >a[t 8(K)0»)Jthoiigk moatitisK^dlets have ^aknlated the 
population in the city at a given time from 16,000 tO)20,00Oi 
These^ari^iiaade of ajniated.midtitude of Tiiddsh and .Ara- 
l^an/MQhaiihniedaiis.|(\vliO{are.l^ft most numerous J Greeks^ 
£iatina, Anniema»s; <Copts^ Ai^rssimiiiaffls^ 8yrians> Nesto* 
riansy Maronites^ Chaldeans, and Jewik ; amongst whom, thtt 
poor Jewsitin th^ir ownci£yy .are*the most degraded/ and are 
anom^rsmarkabl^ frmn the striking pecadiarities of - their fea*- 
tures aiid^ess> than frosi ibeir numbers as contrasted with 
the other bodies. 

Q. In what estimation is Jerusalem held by its Christian 
and Mohammedan; inhabitants ? 

A. It is held ^ in tiie bigbest veaotprntion by Christians for 
the miraculous and important transactions whidi happened 
there, ;and also by the.MohaiQinedanB,who.to this day never 
<tall it by any other appellation than •^/'-iGMf^ or The Holy, 
jwmefti!mcs^dding.thejqiithet JS45Am/i or The Noble. 

; JEZREEL. 

, Wherd was J-e^reelmtuated? 
A^ The site of tiaie jcity jDf Je^reel has been the subje<St 
.of ^ubt, and difference Of opkiion among ^ographers: 
some have assumed its site as being in the vicindty of Mount 
Oilboa, while others have fixed it 41a jtowards. Mount Carmel. 
In Jthe first division of the Holy li^nd^, J'ezreel belonged to 
the half-tribe of Manasseh, aiid therefore stood on the west 
side of the J ordan near the southern frontier of the lands be^ 
ponging to the tribe of fcsacbar. There was a plain of the 
same naDae in which the city stood, and .&ubaequeatly called 
Esdraelon. 

Q. How is Jezreel coxmected with Seripture ? 

A. This city possessed a loyal palace, and appears to 
have been the residence of several Jewish kings. Ahab, 
when he resided in the palace of this city, not contented with 
,the grounds thereto attached, coveted the vineyard of Na- 
both, who'having refu82d to sell it, was, by the order of Jezebel, 
accused of blaspheming God and speakiug against the king. 
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for which he suffered death. Elijah^ the prophet^ meetmg 
Ahah retuming from Jezreel denounced him in the name of 
God, at the same time declaring that Jezehel^ who had heen 
the cause of this injustice and cruelty, should be eaten by 
dogs in the field of Jezreel ; which was verified when Jehu 
requested the eunuchs to tlurow her from the window. (2 
Kings ix.) 

JOPPA. 

Q. Where .was Joppa situated ? 

A. Joppa^ a sea-port of Palestine, ovas situated in tbe 
territories belonging to the tribe of Dan, in a fine plain on 
the coast of the Mediterranean Sea; about thirty miles to 
the south of Caesarea, and forty-five to the north-west of 
Jerusalem. 

Q. What kind of accommodation did Joppa afford as a 
sea-port ? 

A. Asa station for vessels its harbour was and still is one 
of the worst in the Mediterranean. Josephus speaks of it 
as " not fit for a haven, on account of the impetuous south 
winds which beat upon it; which rolling the sands that 
come from the sea against the shores, do not admit of ships 
lying in their station, but the merchants are there forced to 
ride at their anchors on the sea itself." Ships generally an- 
chor about a mile from the town, to avoid the Bhoals and rocks 
of the place. In ancient times it was the only place resorted 
to as a sea-port in all Judea. 

Q. What is the general aspect of the surrounding neigh-' 
bourhood ? 

A. Previous to the sieges this city underwent, it was one of 
the most agreeable towns in the East. Its environs were one 
continued forest of orange and lemon trees, citrons, and 
paJn^, which here first begin to bear good fruit. The country 
in the neighbourhood abounded in olive trees, but the Mame- 
lukes cut &em all down, from the mere pleasure of destroying: 
it presents numerous picturesque and varied prospects — ^to- 
wards the west is extended the open sea ; towards the south 
spread fertile plains, reaching as far as Gaza ; towards the 
north as fiu: as Carmel, the flowery meads of Sharon present 
themselves , and to the east the hUls of Ephraim and Judah 
raise their towering heads. 
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Q. What appearance has the modem town ? 
A. The modem town is now called Jaffa or Yafah, and 
is situated on a promontory, facing chiefly to the northward, 
and looks like a heap of buildings crowded as closely as pos- 
sible into a given space ; and from the precipitous appear- 
ance of its site, these buildings seem in some places to stand 
one on the other — most of the buildings have flattened domes, 
resembling vaulted arches — here are no light and elegant 
edifices — no towering minarets — ^no imposing fortifications — 
all is mean and of a dull and gloomy aspect. The streets are 
very narrow, uneven, and dirty : and rather entitled to the 
appellation of alleys. 

Q. What is the amount of the population, &c.? 
A. The population has been estimated at from four to 
five thousand, the greater part of whom are Turks and Arabs; 
the Christians amount to about six hundred, and belong to 
various sects. The inhabitants generally dress like the peo- 
ple of Damietta, wearing a costume intermediate between 
that of Sjnria and Egjrpt, but a still greater poverty seems to 
leign throughout all classes. 

Q. Which are the leading historical circumstances con- 
nected with Joppa ? 

A. Joppa lays claim to an antiquity surpassing that of 
any city tluroughout the East It was from this port that 
Jonah attempted to flee to Tarsus from the presence of the 
Lord — in the wars of the Maccabees it was burnt and ex- 
posed to pillage by Judas MaccabaBUs, in revengi for the 
murder of his brethren — shortly afterwards it was feesieged 
by, and fell into the hands of, Jonathan, the high-priest of 
the Jews — it was again entered by the forces of Simon, the 
brother of Jonathan — having been taken by Antiochus, the 
Roman senate decreed that it should be restored to the Jews 
—about the same time it was peculiarly privileged i)y a 
degree of Caius Julius Caesar, by which it was exempted 



The Gospel was received here soon after Christ's ascension 
— ^here also Peter raised Dorcas from the dead ; and here he 
resided many days in the house of one Simon a tanner. 
Joppa was often a contested point during the time of the 
cmsades, after the last of which it fell, with the other mari- 
time towns of Syria, into the hands of the Egyptian Mame- 
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lakes — ^in A, JD. 1775 it again suffered all the horrors of 
war; and in 1779, it was besieged and taken, and its 
garrison massacred by Napoleon Buonaparte. (Jonah L 3. 
Acts ix; x; xi.) 

JORDAN. 

J Q. Where has the Jordan its source ? 

A. From the time of Josephus, and upon his authority, 
it was generally believed that the Jordan had its rise in the 
lake Thiala, about twelve miles from Caesarea Philippi, or 
Dan. Burckhardt, however, says that it rises about four 
miles to the north-east of that place, which is now called Ba- 
neas, in the plain, near a hill termed Tel-el- Kadi. There 
are, he says, two springs near each other, one smaller than 
the other, whose waters unite immediately below. Both 
sources are on level ground, amongst rocks, of what Burck- 
hardt calls tufwack, near Enkeil. 

Q. What is the extent and direction of its course ? 

A. On leaving Enkeil the united streams form a 'Con- 
siderable river, and a few miles below which it enters the 
lake Samachonitis, now Houle; after quitting which the 
J ordan pursues its course for about twelve miles, when it enters 
the Sea of Galilee, now called Tabaria. On leaving this it 
flows about 70 miles more, through the valley of Jordan, now 
Ghor, until it is finally lost in the Dead Sea. Its whole 
course is about 100 miles, though probably rather more in- 
cluding its windings; the continued direction is from north 
to BouSi. 

Q. What is the breadth and depth of the Jordan, and 
^e quantity of water it discharges ? 

A. The^accounts of the size of this celebrated river are 
very various; one gives it a breadth of sixty feet, but repre- 
sents it as deep, and extremely rapid — another states its 
breadth at from 60 to 80 feet between the two principal lakes, 
and 60 feet at its embouchure, and ICt to 12 feet in depth — 
Chateaubriand, referring to the same place, computes it 
at 50 paces, and 7 to 8 feet in depth close to the shore. 
Other accounts have been given, from the mean of which it 
may be held as having an average width of about 90 feet, 
Q feet in depth, and about 270 feet in breadth where it enters 
the Dead Sea : from the rapidity of its current, it discharges 
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A greater quantity of water than many« rhersgof larger <M-> 
mensions ; the quantity so dischar^ has been estimated by 
Dr. Shaw at 6^090^000 tons daily. 

Q. Is there any similarity between the Nile of Egypt 
and the Jordan ? 

A. There is a great similarity between the two : the Jor- 
dan is stated, ia Scripture, to hate^ overflowed its banks, lik^ 
the Nile, about the -time of barley hardest, or the feast of the 
passover — it is also mentioned ihat the armies passed th% 
Jordan to David at Ziklag, when it had overflowed its banks. 
This was, in fact, the time when th^ frequent riins, a^ad 
Ae melting- of the snow on the mountains at its source, 
and the increased volumes of the tonfents which discharge 
^emsdves into its channel, would be most.likely to occasion 
8uch inundation. From the circumstances of its overflowing, 
and the thickets with which its banks abound being once the 
covert for wild beasts, which were driven out by the swelling 
of the river to the terror of the neighbouring inhabitants, 
aroseithe beautiful simile of the prophet, behold he shall 
come up like a lion from the swelling of Jordan against the 
habitation of the strong." (Josh. iii. 15; iv. 18. 1 Chron. 
xii. Jer. xlix. 19.) * 

Q. Describe the nature of the valley through which the 
Jordan flows P 

A, The valley of Ghor through which the water f{o#s, 
from the lake of Tabaria is about four miles in width, having- 
in many places a pleasing verdure, and a luxuriant growth 
of wild herbage and grass ; but the greater 'part is a parched 
desert, of which a few spots only are cultivated by the Be- 
douins. The Ghor is divided into two distinct levels ; the 
upper, or general level of the plain, and the lower, about 40 
feet beneatii. The latter, through the middle of which the 
river flows, it about three-quarters of a mile in breddth, and 
ia partially covered with high trees and a luxuriant Verdure; 
affording a striking contrast with the sandy slopes that 
border it on both sides. 

Q. Are there any circumstances connecting it with 
Scripture ? 

A. There are those of the passage of the Isradites over 
the Jordan, which took place at noon-day, in the presence of 
the neighbouring inhabitants, which struck terror in the kings 
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of the Amorites and €anaaiutes, It was afterwards divided 
both by Elijah and Elisha ; and in it^ John baptized many 
of the Jews who resorted to him, and, chief of all, our Re- 
deemer, who was baptized by him. (Josh. iii. 2 Kings ii. 
M«tt iii») . 

JliDEA. 

Q. Where was Judea situated, and what was its extent P 
A. Judea was one of the various districts into which Pa- 
lestine was divided, and the most distinguished of them all 
— it was bounded on the north by Samaria; on the east by 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea ; on the south by Arabia ; ani 
on the west by the Mediterranemi ; and comprehended the 
territories4>ccupied by the tribes of Dau, Benjamin, Simeon, 
and Judah. Its length, from the south of the Dead Sea to 
the confines of Ephraim, was about 57 mi)es; the 
breadth, in the soilm was 7f miles, and in the north 45 miles. 

Q. What is the nature of the climate of Jud^? 

A. Thesui-foce of this district, as well as the Holy Land\* 
generally, being diversified with mountains and plains \ its 
climate varies in different places : the atmosphere is mild ; 
the summer dry and extremely hot; intensely . hot days 
usually followed by cold nights; and these sudden 
vicissitudes, together with their consequent effects on the hu - 
man frame, verify the words of Jacob to his father-in-law, 
that in the day the drought consumed him, and the frost by 
night. (Gen. xxxi. 40.) . . 

Q. Were the seasons of the year, in Judea, divided in 
ike same manner as they are with us P 

A. The inhabitants t)f the Holy Land, generally, had. 
•ix several seasons of t^e natural year ; namely, seed-time 
and harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter : and as agri- 
culture constituted the principal employment of the Jews, 
they adopted the same division of seasons, with reference to 
dieir rural work : these divisions also esast among the Arabs 
to this day. (Gen. viii. 22.) 

Q. Which are the principal mountains and valleys in- 
. eluded in Judea P . 

A. Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, Carmel, Tabor or Tha- 
bor, with the. mountains of Gilead and Israel. The valleys 
mentioned in Scripture are the valley of Blessing — the val« 

R 
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of SiddiniT-tlie valley of Sliav^h — the vale of Salt — ^the 
valley of M^mre — ^the vallies of the Rephaim, Bochim, 
Hiiinom — ^fale of Sharon, and that of Jehoshaphat 

Q. In what do the productions of this region consist ? ' 

A. The sea-shore is lined with mastic trees, palms, and 
prickly pears ; higher up, vines, olives, and sycamores repay 
the lahour of the cultivator ; natural groves arise consisting 
of ever-green oaks, cypresses, andrachnes, and turpentine 
trees : the fields are frequently covered with rosemanes, cis- 
tuses, and hyacinths. 

Q. Does Judea still contain traces of its ancient fertility? 

A. Some remains are still found of the walls huilt tot 
supporting the soil on the. declivities of the hills— of cisterns 
for collecting rain-water — traces of the canals hy which the 
water so collected was distributed over their fields — ^the la- 
bours arising from these necessarily created a prodigious 
fertility under an ardent sun, whire a little water was the 
only requMite to derive the vegetable world. 

Q. miich were the chief towns of Judea ? 

A. Jerusalem was its metropolis; the other towns ot 
villages of note, in this region, were Arimathea or Rama, 
Azotus or Ashdod, Bethany, Bethlehem, 5 Bethphi^e, Em- 
maus, Ephraim, Gaza, Jericho, Joppa, andLydda. 

KADESH. 

Q. Where was Kadedi situated ? 

A . There were at least two cities called Kadesh; the one sit-< 
uated in the valley of Araba, or desert of Zin, on the western 
border of the mountainous territory of Edom, and at the 
very base , of Mount Hor. It was from this place that the 
messengers were sent to solicit the Edomites to allow the 
Children of Israel a passage through their country; and 
from hence the Israelites ascended Mount Hor to bury the 
body*bf Aarqp. Here Miriam, the sister of Moses, died, 
and'was buried, and here Moses and Aaron were appointed 
to die, without entering the promised land, from having 
doubted God's power, when they smote the rock at the waters 
of strife. (Numb. xx. 1, 8, 12; xxvii. 14.) 

Q. Where was the other Kadesh situated P 

A . K^esh, which is also termed Kadesh-bamea, was situated 
in Xhe wilderness of Parfin, about 24 miles to the south iif He* 
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bron ; and was the southern border of the promised land. It 
, was ^en to ^ tribe of Judah^ after the defeat and death of 
ite king by Joshua. (Gen. xiv. 7. Josh. xv. Numb. 

KEDRON. 
Q. Where is Kedron situated P 

A. The brook Kedron, or Cedron, has its source about 
two miles to the south of Jerusalem, and runs along the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, betwixt the city on the west, and the 
Mount of Olives on the east 

Q. Describe its coiurse, and the bulk of its volume ? 

A. On passing Jerusalem it takes a bend towards the east, 
passing along the valley for about twelve miles, when its 
waters are lost in the Dead Sea. Except during the winter, 
or after heavy rains, the channel of the Kedron is generally 
dry, but when swollen by torrentsit flows with great impet- 
uosity ; its waters are said to become dark and turbid, pro- 
bably because it collects the waste of the adjacent hills ; and 
like other brooks in cities, it is contaminated with the filth, 
of which it is the receptacle and common sewer. 

Q. How is the Kedron comieeted with Scripture ? 

A. When David fled through fear of his^ son Absalom, 
he crossed this brook with his followers before ascending the 
Mount of Olives, weeping as he went — it was here that Asa, 
Hezekiah, and Josiah burnt the idols of the idolatrous Jews, 
and cast their ashes into the waters of the brook ; and our 
blessed Redeemer crossed the same brook when passing to 
the gaixlen of Gethsemane« (2 Sam. xv. 1 Kings xv. 
2 Kings xxxiii. 2 Chron. xxix. John xviii.) 

KISHON. 

Q. Where was Kishon situated ? 

A. The river Kishon .had its principal source in Mount 
Tabor, and is, in the first part of its course, augmented li^ 
numerous smdler rivulets, flowing from springs situated in 
the hills more to the south. It pursues a north-westward 
direction, and passing througC the plain of Esdraelon, along ^ 
the.foot of Mount Carmel, falls, after a course of 30 miles, 
into the Mediterraiiean near Caipha, in a guljf formed by 
Mount Carmel and the point of Acre^ 
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Q. What further is known concerning this River ? 

A. The Kishon^ like most of the other rrrers of !fttdea, 
is daring the greater part of the year but an inconsiderable 
stream ;,in the winter, however, it becomes so much swollen 
that it cannot be forded, in consequence of the rains and the 
increase of the mountain streams which unite with it on both 
sides throughout its course. It was in the swollen current 
of the Kishon that a large portion of Sisera's army were 
swept away. (Judg. v.) 

LACHISH. 

Q. Where was Lachish situated ? 

A. The city of Lachish was situated in the territories be- 
longing to the tribe of Judah, about twenty miles to the south 
of Jerusalem. Lachish is mentioned by both Eusebius and 
Jerom ; and it appears to have existed as a place of resi- 
dence during the first three centuries of the Christian era, 
but, like many other towns in the Holy Land, from the pe- 
riod of its occupation by the Arabs, it fell into decay ; and 
now no trace of it remains. 

Q. How is Lachish connected with Scripture ? 

A. The king of Lachish, having entered into a confede- 
racy against the Gibeonites, was defeated and slain by Joshua 
— Amaziah, who fled from Jerusalem, in consequence of a 
conspiracy which had been formed against him, was slain at 
Lachii^h — it was from this place Sennacherib sent his blas- 
pheming and insulting message to Hezekiah, king of Judah; 
which act brought down the wrath of Grod upon him and his 
army, and occasioned their overthrow and destruction. 
(Josh, x; lev. 2 Ghron. ix; xxxii. 2 Kings xiv; xix.) 
LAODICEA. 

Q. Where was Laodicea situated, and by what names was 
it known ? V 

A. The city of Laodicea was situated on the river Lycus, 
(now Great Zab), on the confines of Phrygia, in Asia Mi- 
nor, about 115 miles to the east of Ephesus, 15 miles to the 
south-west of Colosse, and 6 miles to the south of Hierapolis. 
It was for some time the capital of Phrygia ; and first termed 
Diospolis, or the city of Jupiter, anerwards Rhoas, and 
being subsequently beautified, if not rebuilt, by AnUockua 
Theos, was called Laodicea, in honour of his wife Laodic9. 
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Q. Which are the leading historical circumstances con- 
aected with this city ? 

A* Laodi^ea was frequently partially destroyed hy earth- 
fimkes, and as olten recovered its previous splendour hy 
mean^ of its , own ppulence, without the assistance of tlM 
Romans (a3 has been asserted). About A. D. 1096, it was 
Boizedby the Turks,and submitted to Ducas> generalofthe em- 
peror Alexiu^in 1 120, the Turks made a descentpn Phrygia, 
hut being defeated and dispersed by John Comnenus, the 
latter wrested Laodicea from their hands, abd repaired its 
walls — abput U61, it was again dismantle, and many of it$ 
inhabitants either slain or carried into captivity by tbe Turkf 
— about 1 196, this district, with part of Caria, suffered se^ 
verely by the incursions of the Turks J; and on the invasion 
of the Tartars, in 1255, the sultan gave Laodicea to the Bot 
man?, who, unable to defend what th^y had thus received, ^ 
fell &ially into the hands of the Turk^. 

Q. What is the present condition of the site of Laodicei^f 

A. The site of this city is now a complete mass of ruins, 
coverix^ three or four small hills, and an area of vast cirr 
cnmference : amid the remains of this once flourishing and 
distinguished city are still to be seibn the ruins of an oblong 
lunplutheatre, the area of which was about one thousand feet 
in extent, with a number of other splendid ruins ; such as 
the odeipn, two or three theatres adorned with large sculp- 
tures that are still distinct, with those of several o&er pub- 
lic buildings — the remains of an aqueduct over the river 
Lyc^s, and a splendid arch with an inscription to the empe- 
ror Vespasian. This scene of desolation is now called lAdv 
iaky, and the village in its neighbourhood, whfch contains a 
few Cbristian families, is termed Eskihissar. 

Q. What c«pnection has this place with the Sacred 
Record ? 

A, In the primitive times of Christianity, as appears 
£rom Pfiul's epistle 4o the Colossians, in which the Laodiceans 
ar& frequently mentioned, t^is place possessed a church. 
But the doom of Laodicea seems to have been more severe 
and terrible than that of the other six apocalyptic churches ; 
and its present condition is in striking conformity with the 
rebukes and threatnings of God. Not a single Christian 
resides on the »te of the ancient Laodicea. (Col. ii. 1 ^ iv. 
16, 16. Rev. i. 11; iu. 15—21.) 
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LEBANON. 

Q. Where was Lebanon situated ? 

A. Lebanon^ or Libanus, is a long chain of mountains 
which separates Syria from Palestine. This ridge, taken itf 
its most extensive acceptation, is the proper Syrian chain; 
which begins on the south of Antioch, by the huge peak 6( 
Mount Cassius, which shoots up to the heavens its needle- 
like point encircled with forests. The same chain, under 
various names, fellows the direction of the Mediterranean^ 
being in general at no greater distance than 20 or 24 miles 
from the sea. Mount Lebanon forms its most elevated sum-^ 
ttit This chain which extends between the parallels of Acre 
and Tripoli is divided into two, one on the west, which looks 
to the Mediterranean, and the other on the east, which bounds 
the plains of Damascus. This last received from the S^an 
Greeks the name of Anti-Libanus. Between these two ridges 
is a long valley called Coele Syria, or Hollow Syria ; idiich 
is also the valley of Lebanon. (Josh. xi. 17.) 

Q. Describe the chain of Lebanon ? 

A. The chain of which Lebanon is the highest point is 
composed of a series of ridges, almost all of which are well 
eukivated and well peopled. Their summits are in many 
places level, and form vast plains, wherein are sown com ana * 
all kinds of pulse. They are watered by numerous soinrce^ 
andxrivulets of excellent water, which diffuse on all sides a 
freshness and fertility, even in the most elevated regions. 
The soil of their decKvities, and of the hollows which occur 
between them, is exeelknt, and produces abundantly com, 
oil, and wine, which is reputed the best in Syria, wim large 
ijuantities of silk. The whole range is composed of four 
enclosures of mountains, which rise one on the other. The 
first is very rich in grain and fruits; the second is barren, 
aboimding in thorns, rocks, and flints ; the third, though 
higher than this, enjoys a perpetual spring, the treed being 
always green, and the orchards filled with fruit : it is se 
agreeable and fertUe that sone have called it a terrestriid 
paradise. The fourth is so high as to be always covered 
with snow. These mountains are inhabited by Chrisdans, 
Greeks, and Maronites ; as well as by Druses md Moham* 
medans. 

Q. Whatis the nature of the formation of these moun- 
tains? 
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A« Volney says^ they consist of a hard caleaxeom 8ton<e^ 
of a wlbidsdi colour^ and disposed in strata variooaly inclined, 
l^iis stone hds almost the same appearance in every part of 
83ma; som^tities it is quite bare — the same stone^ under a 
more regalar form^ likewise composes the greater part of Le* 
banon> Ami- Lebanon^ the mountains of the Druses, Galilee, 
flHd Motml Carmel, and stretchy to th^ south of the 
Asphaltites. I have never seen, nor heard it said, that tiiese 
•tones contain any petrified shells in the upper regions of 
Lebanon; btat we nnd« between Batroun and Djebail, in 
the Kttsvaouan, at a little distanoe from the sea, a qBarry of 
Sttkiatous st«nM,^ithe flakes of which beer the impression of 
plants, fish, shells, and especially of the sea onion. Iron is 
the only mineral which is found here ; and the inhabitants 
every where build their houses, and make Ihue with the stone 
composing these mountains. 

Q. Wmch are ^e principal riveas that hav^ their sources 
in diese mountains ? 

A. They are, the Or^ntes, which rises in the northern 
district, pursues its coui^ due nqrth few* nearly 100 miles, 
passing Emesa and Apamea it* winds to the west and passes 
Antioch and Seleucia, its whole course being 226 mile»^ 
Eleutherus rises in the heights of Lebanon, and faUs into the 
Mediterrailean, between Orthosia and Triples — the Nahr 
Kadisha^ which is enlarged by numerous streams in its pas- 
sage to the sea — the Adonis, now Nahr Ephraim, which 
discharges itself about six miles from Jebilee — ^the Nahr 
Kelb— the Lycus of Antiquity — ^the Nahr Bairuth, the near^ 
est stream to the ancient Berytns, between which and Sid(m 
is the Nahr Darner, the passage of which is veiy dangerous 
during the rains — ^near Tyre is the river Kasimiech, which 
is increased by the "waters of thp Letai^i^ and flows along the 
valley of Bekaa — the Barrady, in the neighbourhood of Da- 
mascus, and the Jordan, already described. 

Q. For what was Lebanon celebrated ? 

A. Lebanon is celebrated in scripture especially for its 
tedars, termed the glory of Lebanon. The cedars still foimd 
on this mountain are supposed and maintained by the popu- 
lation of the surrounding district to be the remains of the 
forest which furnished the timber of the Temple at Jerusalem; 
In speaking of these cedars Pliny Fisk says, instead of bein^ 
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<^ tbe Wgiieffl samnH of Lehamn* a» haa sometimes hken 
8aid> tbey ore situated at the ibot p£ ^ hig^ moimtimi, ia whafe 
inaj beconsideied-as tbe arena«f a.iras$*ai«^iilheatoia»open«> 
ing to the west with highmountaioato the xaafQa, south, and 
east The cedais stand on %e or six g<entle elmttions, and 
occapy a qK>t of grovnd tibout. thuoe-fourths of a mile ia 
eiircmnferoace. The handsomest and tallesj^ are those of tm 
or three feet i» diameten the body straight^ the* branchea 
ahnost hariaantaJ, forming « beautMbl coiiQ^ abd«astiBg a 
goodly shade* We measured the lei^gth oftm^jff the shMk» 
and ibuad each abo«t&0 feeU Th^produ^.a cmoalfriii^ 
in shape and sisie liket that of the p&iae' LeowAad thism^ 
- and n^e. the whole munher 388. h i * 

LYCAoijIA; ' ' 

Q. Where was^ Xiyeaonia situated f 

A, Lycaapiia* a piomc^ pC siti^t^ iipi A«i^ Minor, 
was bounded on th^ north b^'Galatia; ofQ the east, by Capr 
padoeia^ on the auauth by Pisklia^ the w^tby ?hiy- 

gttu Lycaonia was a dependant province till Asia Minor waa 
sabjugated by the Romany when \\ bofame ^.distinct state< 
P^vioQsly it constituted a part of Cappadocia* 

Q, What further is known of Lycaonia ? . 

A« We kno:v almost nothing of Lycaonia except what 
has been^llected by Cok>nel Leake^ who states that a por- 
tion of the ^reat mountain' range of Taurus stands withia 
the boundanea ef Lycaonia^ from which are poured forth 
immerous streams^ which a6ter fertilizing the valleys, collect 
their superabundant waters ia a chain of lakes, ext^ding 
ffCHn the neighiiaurhood of Synnada, i^ Phiygia^ through 
Ae whole of I^capiiia, to the extremity of t^e Tyanitis, ia 
Cappadocia. Throiurhout the province theve are numerous 
tracts of fertile hdad n a very low state of cultivation, in 
o(Misequence of the blighting influence of Turkish misrule 
and cruelty ; while again, the ridges lying to the^ northward 
of Konia, (Konieh) and Erkle forgi the district described 
by Strabo as the cold and naked downs of Lycaonia, wMch 
furnished pasture to numerous sheep and wild asses, and 
where was no water except in deep wells. It is now luiown 
as Caramania* 

Q« Which were the towns of Lycaonia p^tioned 
Scripture ? 
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A. Iconkim, already described; jl.ystra^ situated about 
forty-five miles south from Iconium, celebrated as the birth- 
place of Timothy, who was converted to the Christian Reli- 
gion by Paul, on his first visit to it. Although the inhabi- 
tants were idolaters, the apostle's preaching was not altogether 
without success, for he made converts of Lois and her 
daughter Eunice, the mother of Timothy-^here, too, Paul 
cured the man had been impotent^ in his feet firom his 
infancy : and Derbe, situated abouttwenty miles to the south- 
east of Lvstra. -Gains, (a disciple of Paul,) and John were 
natives of this city. (Acts xiv.) 

LYCIA. 

Q. Where was Lycia situated, and what was its extent ? 

A. Lycia, a province of Asia Minor, was bounded on the 
north by Pluygia ; on the east by Pamphylia ; on the south 
by the Mediterranean ; and on the west by Caria, L^cia 
from its situation forms a peninsula which is eighty British 
miles in its greatest length, from noq^^h-east to south-west ; 
and fifty miles in bread^, from north to south, which agrees 
with the extent ascribed to ^t by Strabo^e geographer. 

Q. How was Lycia anciently divided P 

A. This peninsula was divided into three districts — 
namely, the maritime part, or that which fronted the sea, 
and was full of sea-ports ; the interior, a high i^and, separated 
from the maritime part by the Ttiiurian range ; and lastly, 
the northern division, consisting of the two districts of Mi- 
lyas, bounded on the north-west by Caria, and Cabalia, bound- 
ed by Pamphylia on the east. 

0. What is the general appearance of the Lycian pen- 
insula? 

A. The general appearance of the whole tract is fearfully 
grand, and no part possesses more eminently the sources of 
the sublime, so far as they are tp be found in vastness and 
terr<ur, thaa the entrance to the gulf of GlancuB. The 
mountains around it, marking the confines of Caria and 
hjfiieL, are so high that their summits are covered wllii snow 
tlwoughout the year. To the east of the gulf of Glaucus, a 
knot of high and rugged mountains, the ancient Mount Cra- 
gus of Lycia, forms the projecticm of coast known by liie 
name of Yedy-Booroon, the Seven Capes. Mount Anti* 
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Ciagus^ which is to the west of tike Sewen Capea, rises to ati 
elevadon of more than 6000 feet; and some parts of the 
Taurian range have an altitude of^ 10,000 feet above Ae 
level of the sea. 

Q. What further is known regarding Lycia and its inha- 
bitants? 

A. Lycia derived its name from Lycus, the son of Pan* 
dion, who settled here, at the head of a Gieek colony/ who 
drove out the Milyans and Solymseans, the ancient proprietors. 
At an early peHod it Was conquered by Crtesus, king of Ly- 
dia ; -and passed with his kingdom into the hands of the 
Persians. It afterwards, in common with the neighbouring 
countries of Asia Minor, formed pait of the Macedonian 
empire, under Alexander ; then of that ^ the Seleuoidae, 
his successors in those countiies ; and subsequently was re- 
duced to the state of a Roman province, and by the Romans 
given over to the Rhodians, who treated the Lycians no better 
than slaveys, hyc'm at one time contained twenty-three 
lai^ cities, the chief of which were Telemessus, Xan- 
thiiBt Pin lira, Pataia, 01pn|niin, Ltmyra, and Myra, at 
whidi Paul touchec^in his way to Italy, The Lycians 
were celebrated for l^dr just and pea€€alitfi^:;<^|]|ieter ; while 
Hie tnatttiiD^ regioiia on eaeb Bide thla^ ilitt^ tiddicted to 
jism^* (Acts sanril. 6.) « . 

LYDJDA. ^ 

Q. #hefe wei Lydda dtimt^ h 

A. Tha city of I^dda w^m^ted in thd teititories be-* 

longing to the tribe of Kphraim/ about thiFty mtles to the 
aorth-west of JeiiiHalem, and fifteen miles "tti the east of 
Joppa* In liiier liiiies it wai? termed Diosjiolis, probably 
from its having a temple de^^ted talupvtet; it is now 
known as Loudd or J^y{\, 

Q, What is kiitwu as to iis ]vast. liUtrirv ? 

Q, It Vi'i^ biiilt by tlie soui^ of VAyum], and after the re- 
ttim Irmn the Babylonish esiptivity ii uas possessed by the 
B c n j aniit ew^ — Kub sp< | ue nt ly i t was oivc i'fr]],< r I ] rn e toparchi68> 
wliich were di i^i m.^nibered Iroiii 8ajn:iii,! , ; 1 1 1 1 1 j i , 1 1 u> the Jews- 
he rr Pi lev en ml /Kneads, wim wius sirk d ihv j^tvlfiy; and in 
tbo jjrsi r^ nrniT it was destroyer] by Cestius, but was after- 
wards J?etmiil^a Chiistian ^meh wa« es^jlished and coin 
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tinned here till the subjugation of the whole country by the 
Saracens subsequent to the ^Crusade^. (1 Chron. viii. 12. 
Neh. ix. 35. Acts ix. 33—35.) 

Q. What is its present condition ? 

A. This place, which according to Josephus was little 
inferior to a city in size, bears a strong resemblance to a 
place lately ravaged by fire and sword; From the huts of 
the inhabitants to the Serai, or palace of the Aga, is &ne vast 
heap of rubbish and ruins. A weekly market is, however, 
held here, to which the peasants of the environs bring their 
spun cotton for sale. The soil of the surrounding plain?, 
which are both fine and extensive, is a rich black mould, 
which with proper care and industry might be rendered ex- 
tremely fertile. 

MACEDONIA. 

Q. Where was Macedonia situated P 

A. Macedonia, a country ^o£ Europe, was bounded on 
the east by the .^ean Sea; on ^ south by Thessaly md Epi^ 
rufl; on fewest by the loni^ or Adriatic Sea; on the 
north, at first by the river Stiymon and the Scardian maun- 
tains, but afterwards by the river Nessus or Nestus. 

Q. How was it first called ? 

A. Its most ancient name was iBmathia, a denomination 
derived firom iEmathius, a prince of great antiquity, but the 
Greeks afterwards called it Macedonia, either from king 
Macedo, a descendant, as some pretend, of Deucalion, or as 
others say, by an easy change of Mygdonia, the name of 
one of its psovinoes, into Macedonia. 

How was M&cedonia divided ? / 

A. The country was naturally divided by the Therinaic 
and Str3maonic gulis, into the provinces of Pieria, Chalcis, 
and Pangaeus. The middle region, which took its name from 
a city of fiuboea from whence it was originally peopled, was 
very fertile and pleasant ; the inland country abounding in 
lakes, rivers, and arms of the sea, was extremely convement 
for inland navigation — ^many parts of this country were beau- 
tifully diversified with shady hills and fountain^; and so 
admirably calculated for solitary walks and retirement, that 
the ancients considered it the favourite haunt of th^ muses, 
and accordingly be^owed upon them the title of Pierides. 
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Q. What kind of climate has Macedonia ? 
. A. Our knowledge of Macedonia does not fumish datA 
sufficiently accurate to establish a comparison hetween its 
climate and that of Spain and Italy^ yet the fact of cotton 
being successfiiUy coltiyated in Macedonia, and on a large 
scale ast fiur north as the latitudes of Rome and ValladoMd^ 
niiere it does not socceed^ proves its temperature in 
smnmer to be hi^ier than either of these two connAries. — 
the coldest weather is accompuued by a north-east wind 
— ^the winds from the north : and north-west are distin- 
guished by their serenity and dryness — the west wind ia 
uuned for its balmy softness — ^the breezes from the south-east, 
south, and south-west are all humid — ^the east wind still re- 
tains the character of a morning breeze; and the sirocco, or 
hot wind, is felt in the country. 

Q. What is the amount of the population of Macedonia ? 

A. The number of inhabitants may be taken at 700,000, 
and are divided into three principal classes, Turks, Albanians, 
and Greeks, equally distinct in their origin, manners, and 
character. With these *re mingled a small number of Jews, 
Armenians, and Wallachians — Macedonia has a larger pro- 
portion of Turks than any other part of modem Greece, and 
perhaps also a larger share of the Jews. 

Q. Which are the chief places of Macedonia spoken of 
in Scripture ? 

A. They are Neapolis, Philippi, AmphipoUs, Apollonia, 
Thessalonica, Berea, and ^<^|copolis. 

A. What is known concerning Neapolis ? 

Q. Neapolis, now called Napoli, or Christopolis, was a 
sear-port on the east of Macedonia, (at first reckoned as be- 
lon^g to Thrace,) and deservedly celebrated as the first 
spot in Europe trodden by the great Apostle's feet: since 
which there has been more or less of Christianity in it ; and 
in the sixth and seventh centuries we find bishops here. 
(Actsxvi. 11.) 

Q. What is known ccmceming the^Macedonian PhilippiP 

A. This city was anciently called Datos ; but heing re- 
paired by Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, it re- 
ceived its name from him. It lay about fifteen miles, to the 
north-west of Neapolis, about seventy to the north-east of 
Thessalonica, and 190 to thS west of Constantinople* Here 
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Paul preached, when Lydia and many others were converted 
— a persecution soon ohliged Paul to leave the place ; but a 
notable church was formed in it — ^none so readily supplied 
the apostle with necessaries as the Philippians, even after he 
was gone from them — ^while Paul was at Thessalonica they 
more than once relieved his necessity ; and they sent him, 
when a prisoner at Rome, a supply by Epaphroditus, one oif 
their preachers. (Acts xvi. Philip, iv. 15 — 18.) 

Q. What return did» Paul make to the people of Philippi? 

A. He returned them a most affectionate epistle, declaring hi^ 
tender love of them — his care to prevent them from stumbling 
at his sufferings^his readiness to glorify God, either by life 
or death — ^he exhorts them to holiness of life — constancy in 
well-doing — an imitation of Christ's humility, and to adorn 
their profession with suitable and mutual Christian graces. 
He recommends to them Timothy and Epaphroditus — ^wams 
thehi against false teachers and fellowship of wicked persons; 
and proposes his own example as their pattern. 

Q. Is there any historical circumstance connected with 
Philippi ? ^ 

A. Near this city lay the fields thence termed Campi 
Philippici, famous for two great and memorable battles, the 
one between Julius Caesar and Pompey the Great, the other 
between Augustus and Mark Antony on the one side, and 
Brutus and Cassius on the other. Before this it was made a 
Bcmian colony. Philippi was supposed, till lately, to be in 
a state of complete ruin ; a recent writer, however, states 
that it is still in being, and is an archbishop's see, but greatly 
decayed and badly peopled. 

Q. What is known concerning Amphipolis ? 

A. This city appears to have been built about 500 years 
B. C. by the famous Athenian Cymon. It was the capital 
of the first division of Macedonia, and was situated on the 
confines of Thrace, close to the banks of the river Strymou, 
(the old boundary between Thrace and Macedonia,) and 
contained about 10,000 inhabitants. From its position, it 
gave rise to many wars between the Athenians and Spartans; 
it is now called Emboli by the Turks, and is a place of very 
jimall importance. 

Q. How is Amphipolis connected with Scripture ? 
. n A. Paul and Silas passed through it on their way from 

S 
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Philippito ApoUonia and Thessalonica; we possess, how- 
ever, no information as to whether there was a Christian 
church in this place or not. (Acts xvii. 1.) 

Q. What is known concerning ApoUonia ? 

A. This city, founded by the Corinthians, was situated 
between Amphipolis and Thessalonica, and though npt of so 
much consequence as either of the others in any point of 
view, had yet sufficient importance to attract the apostle^s at- 
tention, and may probably have then been the residence of 
some learned men, as it is known that men of talent did at 
different periods reside at ApoUonia, and that a considerable 
school, at which Augustus Caesar acquired his knowledge of 
the Greek language, was established there. It would appear, 
however, that the apostle Paul, and Silas, did not stay any 
length of time in this city. There were no synagogues 
either in it or Amphipolis, and we do not read of any con- 
yerts having been made, or Christian churches planted, at 
cither of these places. (Acts xvii. 1.) 

Q. Where was Thessalonica situated, and what is known 
as to its past condition ? 

A. It was. the capital of Macedonia and ^ituattd on the 
north-east extremity of the Thermaic Gulf, or gulf of Sa- 
•lonichi, and formed the south-west frontier of Thrace, Be- 
sides being the seat of government, this port carried on an 
extensive commerce, which caused a great influx of stran- 
gers from all quarters ; so that Thessalonica was remaricable 
for the number, wealth, and learning of its inhabitants. In 
ancient times this splendid city was caUed Halis and Thermae, 
but PhUip, the father of Alexander, subsequently named it 
Thessalonica, in commemoration of a great victory ob- 
tained over the ThessaliaUs. It fell successively into the 
handa of the Romans^ the Saracens, Greeks, the Venetians, 
and the Ottoman Turks, in whose possession it stUl continues. 

Q. How is it now called, and what is its present con- 
dition ? 

A. It is now called Salonichi, and is the chief port of 
modern Greece, and is said to be a place of considerable 
importance, exhibiting something of its ancient greatness 
and wealth; it has a large and commodious sea-port, 
having a harbour lying at the bottom of the bay of the 
same name. Thi^ city contains forty-^lght Mohammedan 
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mosques, forty Jewish synagc^es, about thirty churches 
belonging to Greek Christians, with a' population of about 
60,000 souls, and some magnificent ruins of antiquity, 
among which is a castle or citadel, in which are still to be 
seen some pillars supposed to have belonged to a temple of 
Hercules— a triumphal arch — a rotunda; the church of St. 
Sophia converted into a mosque, and an ancient temple de- 
dicated to the worship of the Thermai'n ^Venus, also used as 
a mosque. 

Q. What is the aspect and internal condition of Sal- 
onichi ? 

A. Iljr. Clarke states that the walls of Salonichi give a 
very remarkable appearance to the town; and cause it to be 
seen at a great distance, being whitewashed, and, what is still 
more extraordinary, they are also painted. They extend 
in a semicircular manner from the sea, enclosing the whole 
of the buildings within a peribolus, whose circuit is five or 
six miles, but a great part of the space within the walls is 
void* Like all Uie ancient and modem cities of Greece, its 
wretched aspect within is forcibly contrasted with the beauty 
of its external appearance, rising in a theatrical form upon 
the side of a hill, surrounded with plantations of cypress, and 
other evergreen trees and shrubs. The houses are generally 
built of unbumt bricks, and for the most part they are littfe 
better, than so many hovels. The citadel stands in the 
higher part of the semicircular range from the shore ; and 
there is a bastion, with a battery at either extremity^ towards 
the sea, but no fosse on the outside of the walR. 

Qi How is this place connected with Seripture ? 

A. P^ul, Silas, and Timothy planted a church here, but 
the Jews raised a persecution against those who had em- 
braced the principles of Christianity. To comfort and bear 
them up in their tribulation — to warn them of the last judg- 
ment, to inculcate such duties as tended to prepare them for 
it, iPaul wrote his first epistle to the Thessalonians : and in 
consequence of the occasion that some had taken to work 
upon their minds, in relation to the nearness of the last 
judgment, he wrote a second, informing them of the gracions 
tendency of the last judgment towards them ; and, that it 
would not happen until after the rise and fall of imti-christ; 
impressing, at the same time, on their minds a constant ad- 
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herence to divine truths — ^regularity and purity in their 
church-fellowship, and diligence and activity in their tem- 
poral affairs. (I and 2 Thessalonians.) 

Q. What is known concerning Berea ? 

A. Berea was a great and populous city, situated near 
the Thermaic Gulf, about forty miles to the west of Thes-' 
salonica towards Athens, and about thirty miles south-west 
of Pella, where Alexander the Great was bom. Veria or 
Oaria-Veria occupies the site of the ancient Berea, 

Q. How is this place spoken of in Scripture ? 

A. The Jews had a sjmagogue at Berea, into which Paul 
went and preached with good success — the inhabitants were 
mpre noble, candid, and ingenuous in their dispositions than 
those of Thessalonica. With minds open to conviction, 
they heard the words of the apostle, and, totally unbiassed 
by the prejudices of education or otherways, they searched 
the Scriptures for themselves, that they might be convinced 
whether the things they had heard of Paul concerning Christ 
were true or not. Numbers of those converted by PauVs 
preaching were slaves to the wealthy Grecian ladies of the 
place, whom they had opportunities, in nmnerous instances, 
of instructing in the knowledge of the tnte God. (Acts 
xvii.) 

Q. What is known regarding NicopoHs ? 

A. The city of Nicopolis stood on the banks of the Nessus 
about twenty miles to the north-east of Philippi, and about a 
hundred miles to the east of Thessalonica, and was built by Tra- 
jan in commemoration of a victory which he obtained there 
over the barbarians : here Paul tells Titus, that he deter- 
mined to winter, and whither he would hare him to come. 
(Tit iii. 12.) 

MAGDALA. 

Q. Where was Magdala situated ? 

A. The ci^*^ of Ms^ala was situated on the western side 
of the lake of Gennesareth or Sea of Galilee, not far from 
Capernaum and Gamala; and is supposed to have contained 
witnin its boundaries the place called Dalmanutha. 

Q. How does it appear that Dalmanutha was within the 
boundaries of Magdala ? 

A. From a comparison of the parallel passages in two of 
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tiie Evangelists, in which it is said by the one that Chnst 
came into tl^e coasts of Magdala; wlule the other states that 
He came into the parts of Dalmanutha: the context in both 
places treating of die same subject (Matt xv. 39. Mark 
viii. 10.) , 

. Q. Is any thing further known concerning it ? 

A. Mr. Buckingham came to a small village in the 
situation answering to Magdala, called Migdal, close to .the 
edge of the lake, beneath a range of high cliffs, in which 
small grottos are seen, with the . remains of an old square 
tower, and some large buildings of rude construction, appa- 
rency of great antiquity. Migdol implies a tower, or fortress ; 
and this place, from having Uiis name applied to it, was, 
doubtless, like the Egyptian Migdol, one of considerable iin- 
portance, and may be considered as the site of the Migdal of 
the Naphtalite&, as well as the Magdala of the New Tes- 
tament 

MAON. 

Q. Where was Maon situated? 

At The city of Maon, which gave name to the surround- 
ing district denominated the wilderness of Maon, was situated 
in the territories belonging to the tribe of Judah : it was built 
on an eminence about fifteen miles to the south-east of Heh" 
ron, a few miles from the western side of the Dead Sea, and 
a few miles to the south of Carmel. lUs thought to be the 
MsBuois, or Moeonis, which Eusebius places in the vicinity 
of Gaza. 

Q. How is Maon spoken of in Scripture ? V 
A. Here Nabal, whose possessions were in Cannel, dwelt 
— ^it was among the rocks in the wilderness of Maon that 
David and his men were concealed when Saul pursued him 
to take his life ; and where Saul was informed of the approach 
of the Philistines, who had invaded the land — the inhabit- 
ants of Maon, along with the Sidonians and Amalekites op- 
pressed the Israelites during the time of the Judges ; and 
are supposed to be the Mehunim, who were subdued by king 
Uzziah, (1 Sam. xxv. 2; xxiii. 24. Judg. x. 12. 2 
Chron xxvi. 7.) 

MEDEBA. 
Q. Where was Medeba situated ? 
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A. The city of Medeba was situated on a hill a few mile^i 
from the south east border of the territories belonging to the 
tribe of Reuben, ten miles to the east of Nebo, and about 
twenty miles to the gouth-east of Heshbon. 

Q. How is Medeba connected with ^ripture, and what 
further is known concerning it ? 

A. Medeba appears to have first belonged to the Moab* 
jtes, from whom it was taken by the Amorites, and afterwards 
taken from them by Moses, who gave it to the tribe of Reuben. 
It, boweV^, afterwards fell into the hands of the Ammonites, 
and here that people, under their king Hanun, togetherwith 
the Syrians, wereidefeated by David and Joab. It was sub- 
sequently seized -by the Moabites and suffered severely from 
the Assyrians ; after which it was added by the Greeks to 
Co&le-Syria; it was taken by Alexander II, king of the 
Jews; and given by Antipater to Aretas, king of Arabia. 
It is now in a state of complete ruin, and still known as 
Medeba^ The ruins are described by Burckhardt as a mile 
«nd a half in circumference ; but not a single edifice remains 
J)erfect. (Numb. xxi. 30. 1 Chron. xix. 7. Isa. xv. 2. 
xlviii.) 

MEDIA. 

Q. Where was Media situated ? 

A. Media was a vast region of Asia, having on the north 
the Caspian Sea ; on the west Armenia and Assyria ; on the 
k>uth Persia ; and on the east Hyrcania and Parthia : it now 
forms a province of the Persian empire, as4t anciently did. 

Q. Which part of the Persian empire answers to ancient 
Media? 

A. Media corresponds to the modem Irak Ajemi, which 
is at present the most eastern province of the Persian em- 
pire being bounded on the north by Mazanderan, Ghilan, . 
and Talish ; from which it is separated by the great range 
of mountains, a continuation^ of Caucasus, called Elboorz 
and Al-pons ; on the east by Khorassan ; on the south-east 
by port of Kirman and Pars ; on the south-west by Khuais- 
tan or Susiana; and on the west by Curdistan. 

Q. What is the nature of the climate of Irak Ajemi or 
Media ? , 

A. This district, surrounded witk mountains on eveiy 
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side, experiences excessively hotsummers, and equally rigour- 
ous winters — ^the cHmate may be said to be of tibie most vari- 
able nature, according to the parti<Hilar season, strong winds 
frequently prevailing — ^the air is severe,%efreshed by a night 
l»eeze, and extrei|^y dry — thund^ lightning rare— a 
mnbow seldom seen ; and in spring vegetation suffers much 
from the hail. 

Q* Which are the historical circumstances connecting 
Media wilih Scripture ? 

A. This country appears to have been, at an early period, 
a province of the Assyrian empire, until the time of Sarda- 
ni^alus, when Arbaces, its governor, unking with Belesis, 
the' governor of Babylon, overthrew ihe empire, and divided 
it between them. Arbaces, or Tiglath-Pileser, had Assyria 
and Media, whither he carried away the Israelites. Sal- 
maneser, the grandson of Arbaces, separated Media from 
Assyria ; and Dejoc^, or Arphaxad, became its first inde- 
pendent king. These two kingdoms maintained war against 
•aeh other, till the time of Darius,^when Cyrus, his nephew, 
took Babylon, and after the death of his uncle, united in 
himself the two kingdoms of Media and Persia. One of the 
prophets describes the Medes as instruments and executioners 
of Crod's decrees a^amst Babylon ; while another speaks of 
the misfortunes which they themselves were to endure, fore^ 
telling that they should^ in their turn, drink of the cup of 
God's wrath, which was realized during the reign of Cynis. 
Many Medes were present at Jerusalem when the Holy 
Ghost fell upon the apostles. (2 Kings xv. 29. Isa. xiii. 
17, 18; xxi. 2, 3. Jer. xxv. 25.) 

MELITA. 
Q. Where is Melita situated ? 

A. The island of Melita, (now Malta) is situated almost 
in the middle of the Mediterranean, between Africa and 
Sicily, about 60 miles from the latter and 200 miles from 
Tunis on the coast of the former. Its length from east to 
west is twenty mUes, and its breadth from north to south 
about twelve. 

What improvement has taken place on its fonner 
condition P 

A. It was anciently little else than abanrenrock tenanted 
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'by about 12,000 miserable inhabitants : but now after having 
successively passed through the dominion of the Phodans, 
Phoenicians, Carthagenians, Romans, Geths, Saracens, Sici- 
lians, Knights of St John, the French, and that of our own 
government, in whose possession it is, .it^j^ become quite 
&e reverse, in consequence of the large quantity of soil 
which was brought from the coasts of Africa and Sicily. 
The inhabitants sow but little com, but they cultivate laige 
quantities of lemon trees, cotton, and vines, which produce 
excellent wine, fruits and honey. The island affords good 
pasture, considerable fisheries, sea-salt, and a profitable coral 
fishery, but is deficient in wood. 

Q. Which are the chief cities, and the amount of the 
population of the island ? 

A. They are, Valetta the capital, which is distinguished 
for the regularity, magnificence, and number of its buildings, 
and Civita Vecchia in the centre of the island — ^the fortifica- 
tions are strong and extensive — the ditches, of avast size, are 
dl cutout of the solid rock,and extend many miles. Thepopula* 
tion amount to aboutdOyOOO souls, who speak a corrupt Arabic, 
and in the towns Italian. No native of Malta possesses 
great riches ; few enjoy an income of £400 ; and the only 
income surpassing that sum, is possessed by the bishop' and 
some members of the government. Many of the Maltese 
are employed in manufacturing the .cotton produced on the 
island into a kind of doth, in which the women take a part 
as well as the men. A great number of poultry are raised 
by almost every family. Fishing is a very general employ- 
ment; the coasts afford abundance of fish, and the inhabit- 
ants display much ingenuity in catching them. 

Q. What connection has this place with the Scriptures ? 
A. The apostle Paul and his companions were ship- 
wrecked on this island, and kindly entertained by the natives, 
who imagined that Paul was a god, because he shook a viper 
off his hand without receiving any hurt from it. Publius, 
the governor of the island received the apostle courteously, 
and his father, bein^ ill of a fever and bloody flux was cured 
by Paul — the inhabitants hearing of this immediate cure 
brought their sick to him, and they were healed : and when 



cheerfully furnished them with necessary pravisions* (Acts 
xxviii. 1— 11.) 



Paul and his companions 
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MEROM. 
Q. Where is Merom situated ? 

A. The waters of Merom, or lake Samachonitis, is the 
most northern, and the smallest of the three lakes which are 
supplied by the waters of the Jordan. It is situated in a 
hollow or valley about twelve miles wide, called the Ard 
Houle, formed by the Djebel Heish on the west, and Djebal 
Safat on the east — the two branches into which the mountains 
of Hasbeya, or Djebal Esheikh, the ancient Hermon, di- 
vides itself, about fifteen miles to the north. The lake is 
now called Houle. 

Q. What further is known concerning it ? 

A. Josephus has stated the extent of this lake to be about 
sixty furlongs in length and thirty in breadth ; but modem 
travellers state it as being only from two to four miles across, 
with low banks and not encompassed by any near hills. 
Mr. Pococke in speaking of this lake, says its waters are 
muddy and esteemed unwholesome, having something of the 
nature of the waters of a morass, which is partly caused by 
their stopping the brooks on the west side in order to water 
the country, so that the water passes through the earth into 
this lake ; it is also in some measure owing to the muddines3 
of its bed. After the snows are melted, and the water fallen, 
it is only a marsh, through which the Jordan runs. The 
waters by passing through the rocky bed towards the Sea of 
Tiberias, settle, purify, and becx)me very wholesome. It was 
near the waters of Merom that Joshua gained a complete 
victory over the united forces of the Canaanitish kings. 
(Josh, ix.) 

MESOPOTAMIA. 

Q. Where was Mesopotamia situated, and how bounded? 

A. Mesopotamia, an extensive country of Asia was situ- 
ated between the rivers Tigris and Euphrates,and was bound- 
ed on the north by Armenia Major; on the east by the 
Tigris, which sepa^ted it from Assyria; on the south by the 
ancient Chaldea; andonthewestby the Euphrates, which lay ' 
between it and Syria. It now constitutes die three Turkish 
Pashalics of Diarbekir, Orfa, and Mosul, with this limita- 
tion ; namely, the valley of Diarbekir, or the ancient So- 
phene, in Annenia : JibU and £ski-Mo3lil> or Arbela and 
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Nineveh of former times, which formed a part of Assyria. 

Q. What is the general aspect of Mesopotamia ? 

A. Mesopotamia jfresents a considerahle diversity in its 
general appearance ; where it encroaches upon the ancient 
Armenia, it is a country of mountains of moderate height, 
well watered and separated by agreeable valleys — ^the banks 
of the Tigris contain many forests; those of the Euphr^ites 
are crowned with lilacs, jessamines, vines, olives, and other 
fruit trees — the pashalic of Mosul presents a high degree of 
fertility, abpunding in grain, cotton, figs, and pomegranates 
— the western part of Orfahas many salient springs which in- 
crease its fertility, while the want of them in otherparts renders it 
more barren — Uie north-west part presents us with luxuriant 
pastures and flowery hills — while towards the desert of Meso- 
potamia, the isolated range of Senjar commands an extensive 
view of many arid and unfruitful plains. 

Q- Which are the principal towns now contained in the 
ancient Mesopotamia ? 

A. They are, the ancient city of Amida, still known as 
Amid but more frequently called Diarbekir, with its flourish- 
ing manufactures of morocco and silks, and a population of 
nearly 50,000 souls, of which about one-tenth are Christians 
— Merdin (the ancient Miredis) contains about 3000 houses 
with a population of 15,000 souls ; it is built on high cal- 
careous rocks which overlook the plains of lower Mesopo- 
tamia. It is ascended by a stair cut in the rock more than a 
mile high ; it requires no fortifications firom the inaccessible 
situation it occupies — Mosul with a population of 60,000, of 
• whom 15,000 are Turks, an equal number of Curds, 25,CKX) 
Arabs, and 8000 Christians. This city enjoys a considerable 
portion of liberty, has manufactures of morocco and cotton, 
and is much firequented by merchants from other quarters — 
and the city of Or& with nearly 40,000 inhabitants, who 
are engaged in manufactures, and profit by the passage' 
of the caravans of Aleppo: besides the remains of 
numerous towns and fortresses, among which are found those 
of Harran, Nisibis, and Dara. 

Q. What is the nature of its population ? 

A. The inhabitants of Mesopotamia, like those of other 
eastern countries present considerable diflferences of cha- 
racter, habits, and employments — ^here are found many Turks 
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— wandering and predatory hordes of Arabs — ^numerous 
christian Armenian merehants, who conduct the general 
trade of the country with the most distant parts of the East, 
and who enjoy a large share of religious and political llbert}^ 
Q. How is Mesopotamia connected with Scripture ? 
A. It is there said that "the God of glory appeared to 
our father Abraham when he was in Mesopotamia, before he 
dwelt in Charran, and said get thee out of thy country, &c. 
Then came he out of the land of the Chaldeans, and dwelt 
in Charran." Now the plate where Abraham resided before 
this, was Ur of the Chaldees, which lay in the southern part of 
Mesopotamia and Chaldea ; consequently this latter country, 
although Mesopotamia Proper was supposed to terminate at 
its herder, was, in a more general sense, included in that pro- 
vince. In the earliest history we possess of this country we 
find it governed by Cushan-Rishathaim, who made captives 
of the Israelites shortly after tlie death of Joshua. Subse- 
quently we find Mesopotamia in the possession of the Sy- 
rians of Zobah; as we are told, that Hadarezer, king of 
Zobah, after his defeat by Joab, " sent and brought out the 
Syrians that were beyond the river" (Euphrates). The whole 
country was afterwards seized by the Assyrians ; to whom it 



divided between the Medes and Babylonians ; after which it 
formed part of the Medo- Persian, Macedonian, and Parthian 
empires. Many Mesopotamians were present at Jerusalem, 
whence Holy Ghost fell upon the apostles. (Gen, xi. 
Acts vii. 2 — 4. Judg. iii. x. 2 Sam. x.) 



Q. Where was Midian situated ? 

A. Midian or Madian w^ls a district of, and situated with- 
in the boundaries of Arabia Petrea. The district itself extend- 
ed from the east of the land of Moab, on the east of the 
Dead Sea, southward, Along the Elanitic gulf of the Red Sea, 
stretching a considerable way into Arabia. It further passed 
to the south of the land of Edom, into the peninsula of 
Sinai. Its capital was also called Midian, and was situated 
on the banks of the Amon, to the south of the city of Ar. 

Q. What is said in Scripture concerning Midian ? 

A. The Scriptures speak of two places as being occupied 




empire, when it was 
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by the Midiankes— %he western or southern Midianites were 
also called Cushites^ in consequence of their possessing the 
country that originsdly belonged to Cush. They retained 
the kxu)wledge of the true God, which appears to have been 
lost among &e eastern or northern Midianites, who dwelt on 
the east of the Dead Sea, and were either subject to, or allied 
with, the Moabites. It was to this district that Moses fled 
from the Egyptians; and here too Jethro lived. The peo- 
ple were descended from Madian the son of Abraham by 
Keturah. (Gen. xxv; xxxvii. • Exod. ii; iii; xviii.) 

Q. For what were ^e Midianites notorious ? 

A. The Midianites were addicted to idolatry and other 
abominable crimes, to which their women were particularly 
instrumental in seducing the Israelites, which wickedness was 
punished by Jehovah with the almost total destruction of 
their nation ; although they afterwards recovered so much of 
their strength, as to render the Israelites their tribirtaries, 
and for seven years greatly oppressed them. (Numb. xxii. 
4 — 7; xxv; xxxi. Josh. xiii. 21.) 

MILETUS. 

Q. Where was Miletus situated ? 

A. Miletus, a sea-port of Asia Minor, was situated in 
Ionia, of which it was the capital, to the south of the river 
Maeander, on the confines of Ionia and Caria, and about 
thirty-six miles to the south of Ephesus in direct distance. 

Q. How were the inhabitants called, and for what were 
they famed ? 

. A, It is generally believed to have been built by Miletus, 
the son of Apollo, whose- first subjects were a colony of Cre- 
tans. It was for a long period, governed by kings of its own, 
and its inhabitants called Milesii, who were very powerful, 
and long maintained an obstinate war against the kings of 
Lydia. They early applied themselves to the principles and 
practice of navigation, and planted no less than eighty colo- 
nies, in Spain and other places, some think even in Ireland, 
Q. For what was this place famed, and to whom did it 
give birth ? 

A. Miletus was famed for a temple and an oracle of 
Apollo DidymsBUs, and for its excellent wo61, wfth which 
stufis and garments were made that were held in the highest 
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estimation for softness, elegance, and beftuty. It gave birth 
to Thales, one of th^^seven wise men, Anaximander his dis- 
ciple, Timotheus the celebrated musician, and Anaximenes 
the philosopher. 

Q. Is any thing known regarding the site of Miletus ? 

A. Miletus lay on the Salmian gulf, now supposed to 
be the lake of Ufa Bashee ; lihe low grounds between that 
lake and the sea, being considered as alluvial matter, formed 
by inundations of the Mseander. The Salmian gulf is, how- 
ever, now no longer in being ; and the ruins of Miletus have 
not yet been so clearly recognised, as to fix with precision 
the exact site of that once celebrated city. 

Q. What connection has Miletus with the Records of our 
Religion ? 

A. It was here that Paul sent for the elders of the church 
of Ephesus and delivered a solemn charge to them (Miletus, 
where Paul left Trophimus sick, was situated in Crete. 2 
Tim. iv. 20.). For about 300 years after Christ we find 
no marks of a church at Miletus, but in the four following 
centuries there were bisliops in this place. (Acts xx. 16 
—38.) 

MITYLENE. 

Q. Where was Mitylene situated ? 

A. Mitylene, a large and beautiful city of Lesbos, one of 
the largest islands in the ^gean Sea and about seven miles 
distant firom the main land of Troas, in Asia Minor. The 
city was situated on the south-east side of th^ isl^d, in a 
peninsula, with a commodious haven on each side : Castro 
the present capital occupies the site of the ancient city. 

Q. For what was this city famed, and to whom did it 
give birth ? 

A. Mitylene was distinguished fi)r the magnificence of 
its buildings, its commerce, and its unwholesome atmosphere, 
when the south or south-west winds blew ; in time it became 
so important as to give name to the whole island on which it 
was seated — ^it is also memorable for the many distinguished 
characters it gave birth to, among whom were Sappho the 
. inventress of sapphic verses ; Alcseus, a famous lyric poet ; 
Pittacus, one of the seven wise men of Greece ; Theophrastus^ 
the physician and philosopher; Anon, the celebrated mu- 
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sician ; and Diophanes, the rh'etorician. This city was long 
noted as a seat of learning, and along with Rhodes and Athens, 
has the honour of having educated many of the most distin- 
guished individuals, who flourished during the periods of the 
Greek and Roman republics. 

Q. What is the amount of the population, and how is it 
connected with Scripture ? 

A. The inhabitants of the island have been estimated as 
low as 25,000, while others have stated them at 40,000,one half 
of whom are Turks, and the other half Christians of the Greek* 
communion ; the latter are, however, grossly ignorant of the 
principles of the gospel of truth. Paul touched here as he 
sailed (com CorinSi to Jerusalem : there is no information 
whether a Christian church existed here before the fifth cen- 
tury. (Acts XX. 15.) 

MI2PAH. 

Q. Where was Mizpah situated P 

A. There were at least two places called Mizfpah or 
Mizpeh ; the one situated in the territories belonging to the 
tribe of Judah, and subsequently transferred to that of Ben- 
jamin, about eighteen miles to the south-west of Jerusalepi. 
— The second was situated in the mountains of Gilead, and 
supposed to be the same that is called Ramath-Mizpeh, and 
situated near the river Jabbok. 

Q. How is the first connected with Scripture ? 

A. It was at Mizpah of Judah that the eleven tribes 
w^e gaitherefd together regarding the murder of the Levite's 
concubine by the people of Gibeah — here Samuel firequentiy 
resided— here the Israelites firequentiy met for purposes of 
devotion ; during one of these meetings God wrought a mi- 
racle in tiieir deience against their enemies, in remembrance 
of which, Samuel set up the stone Ebenezer, and, here too, 
tSaul was anointed king over Israel — after the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, Gedaliah, the ruler of the 
Jews who escaped captivity, took up his dwelling here, where 
he was subsequently murdered l)y Ishmael. The pe<mle erf 
Mizpah are stated as uniting with the other Jews in rebuild- 
ing Jerusalem's ruined walls, on returning firom the Baby- 
'lonish captivity. (Josh. xv. 38; xviii. 26, Judg. xx. 
I Sam. vii ; X. 1 Kings xv. 32. Jer. xl ; xli. Neh. iii. 
7, 15, 19.) 
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Q. How is the otiher connected with Scripture ? 

A. It was at Mizpah of Gilead that the covenant was 
entered into betwixt Jacob and Laban — Joshua pursued th« 
wreck of Jabin's army, as far eastward as Mizpah — and here 
too J^htha resided^ who subdued the Ammonites ; and at the 
time David fled, when Saul sought his life^ the parents of the 
former resided here. (Gen. xxxi. 49. Josh. xi. 8. Judg. 
xL 1 Sam. xxii.) 

MOAB. 

Q. Where was M pab situated ? 

A. The kingdom of Moab, which was occupied by the 
descendants of Moab^ Lot*s eldest son, was bounded on the 
north by the river Amon (now Wady-Modjeb), on the east 
by the territories inhabited by the tribes of Ishmael, which 
formed a part of Arabia ; on the south by the land of Midian; 
and on the west by the Dead Sea. It was previously peopled 
by the Emim or Emims, who were expelled by the Moab- 
ites; and, who, in their turn lost the tract, within these 
boundaries,, on the north of the Amon, which was annei^ 
to the territories of Reuben, when Moses destroyed the Amo- 
rj^ as a people. (Deut ii. 11. Judg. xL 13.) 

Q. What ia the present condition of this tract of country? 

A. Modem travellers describe this district as being, in 
its present condition, little better than a desert, though 
whoever a small patch of land is in a state of cultivation it 
proves beycmd dispute that the land must have been ex* 
tremely fertile, and originally presented a continued picture 
of plenty and fertility — the district throughout affords strong 
evidence of having been in fimner days in a high state of 
cultivation, as traces of hanging gardens, and the outlines of 
fields in numerous places, axe still visible — all the plains and 
eminences throughout its bounds are still covered with the 
sites of former towns, some of which present remains of tem- 
ples, sepulchral monumeats, cisterns, numerous columns of 
different sizes strewed on the ground, and the debris of large 
public buildings. 

Q. How is Moab connected with Scripture ? 

A. The inhabitants of Moab were spared by Moses as 
God had commanded him, notwithstanding which they ex- 
hibited the most marked hostility to Israel — Baalam by 
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means of the daughters of Moah seduced the Hebrews to 
idolatry and uncleanness — Eglon the king of Moab was 
foremost in oppressing Israel, after JoshWs death; Eglon 
was however slam by Ehud, and the Moabites expelled — 
subsequently both Ammon and Moab were subdued by Da- 
vid, in which state they continued till the revolt of the ten 
tribes, and afterwards to the kings of Israel till the death of 
Ahab—shortly after which the Moabites revolted; when, 
however, Jehoram became king, he, with the kings of Judah 
and Edom laid Moab waste by fire and sword ; upon which 
the Moabites united with the surrounding nations for the 
purpose of exterminating Israel, which confederacy the Lord 
overthrew by the miraculous relief of the IsraeHtes. No- 
thing ftulher is said concerning Moab till the time of Isaiah, 
who along with Amos, foretold the ruin and misery that 
should overtake them. (Deut. ii, 7. Numb, xxv.- Judg. 
iii. 2 Kin^s iii. 1 Chron. xx. 2 Sam. viii. Amos. i. 
Isa. XV ; XVI. Jer. xlviii.) 

MYSIA. 

Where was Mysia situated ? 
A. Mysia, a country of, and situated in Asia Minor, 
was generally divided into major and minor — Mysia minor 
was boimded on the north and west by the Propontis and 
Bithynia; and on the southern and eastern borders by Phry- 
gia; Mysia major had Phrygia oh the north and east; 
^olia on the south ; and the Mgem Sea on the west Its 
chief cities were Cyzicum, Lampascus, Pergamos, Troas, 
Ilium, and Assos, several of whidi are spoken of in Scrip- 
ture. The western part of Mysia was called ihe Troad or 
Troas, from the cekbrated city .of Troy. 
Q. What is known concerning Cyzicum !^ 
A. Cyzicum, some times called Cyzicus, was situated on 
an island of the same name, belonging to Mysia, in the Pro- 
pontis or Sea of Marmora. Alexander, the Great, joined it 
to the continent by two bridges, and from that period it was 
called a peninsula — it had two harbours termed Pianormus 
and Chytus, the first natural, the other artificial, and in pro- 
cess of time became one of the most considerable cities of 
Asia. The celebrated ruins which siurround the Propontis, 
among which are found those of Cyzicus, still bear testimony 
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to til* gramleiDr anA magnificence ef one of first com- 
]Q«fciai cities of fl^ont-times. 

Q. F«r what was Lampsaais noted ? 
. A. LampMcus was celebrated among the ancieftts for a 
temple dedtoated to Mapus> wiio was the chief deity df 
the plaoe. This temple was the asj^ima of lewdness and de- 
bauchery, and-exhibited scenes of die most mmatural lust, 
and hence the epithet Lampsacius was usual to express im- 
modesty aad wantonness. The wine produced here was held 
m such repute that a tribute of wine was granted from the 
city by Artaxerxes Longimamua to maintain the table ^ 
Themi^odes. The ruins of this city have been discovered 
at a \dllage called Tchardock. The mddera Lampgaki or 
Lepsiek, wastmljr a suburb of the ancient city. 

Q. What is known concerning the ancient inhabitaxvts ? 

A. The inhabitants of Mysia were at one period cele- 
brated for then* bravery, but subsequ^itly becaaae greatly 
d^enerated.* The amients generally hired them tnatteni 
fiioerals as moumors, from th^r being natnzaUy melancholy, 
and inclined to shed tears, from which fnwbably arose the 
(pinion that they ware of a stupid ^ii^siticm* As a people, 
however, thl^ were dispicablo and base to a proverb, and 
henee, perhaps, it was that Paul stayed not in Mysia^ 
(Actsxvi. 7, 8.) . - 

■ NAZARETlI. 

Q. ■ Where was Nazatreth situated ? 

A. ^he small city or town •f Nazareth was situated in 
the teiritories bdoi^ing to the tribe of Zebulon, in Lower 
GaHlee, the nte of which is on the side, and extends to 
nearly the ibot of a hill, which though not very high, is ra- 
ther, steep and .overhanging cm the west side of a valley 
which resesoblas a circular basin encompassed by mountains ; 
it seems as if 15 mountains met to form an enclosui:e for 
.|his delightfhl spot; they rise round it like the edge of a 
diell to guaid it from intrusion. It is a rich and beautiful 
field hir ftie naMst of barren mountains, abounding in gardens 
planted with fig treesy with hedges of prickly pear, and dense 
rich grass for pasture. 

Q. What is the appearance of the town ? 

A. Nazareth has the appearance of a respectable viltiage. 
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with abcH^t iir^huiidK9djiridfi% w!^4mi]lLdwelHi^ almd- 
some little mosque with minuet, ftoime <li|id ariSiafti nmg 
from its roof^ in ^ ceotl^r of Ihe: tovsft^aia spacious 
a|id commodious ^soment the east ei^ of ^ town, 
surroMQjled with numesoua subverted^ cokmns^ <C9^tefe and 
bases^ the iwcjns of .^a former buildji]gr«iMid&- of the 
convert: i9 the church oL the aimunei(ti<mi consideTedy 
tO; tj»t of tha Holy SepalduB, as tiie finest, in 
Syriar-:On the noKth-wost side of the cqavjent. ^ a small 
church built over the " workshop of Joseph/ andjnore west-i 
11104 ^1> is a small, arched building hdd b^ the Latins, and 
gu|^pse4 to bft the synagogue in which the Jews- were exci- 
ted 9g^i3t Christ u>r ap^ying to himself tibe words of the 
prophet. The streets ar« steep from the nstuie of ita|>osi-^ 
tiony extremely narrow^ and dirty owing ta the loose nature 
of the Here tin VirgiaJMary dwelt, whc^n it was announ- 
ced to Smi&^t she should be the loather of thefrosiisedL Mes- 
sgah-^-lSpB Christ was conceived, ani here also he resided 
during thirty years ^tiU the comm^u^eiaeait of his pvhlic 
ministry. (Luke, i ; iv. 2^) 

Q. What is4he aQDK)u&ttof thepopuiiitl«ii? 

A. The populatioxi has. been va^^pisly 8tat«i^ by. ^some 
^t.twelye hundred, whale others report., it aa high as three 
thousand, five hundred d'whom are Turk?^ a|id the remaind^i) 
belonging to the Greek, JB^aUj^ and Greek Catl^olic commu«> 
nions, with a few Maronites. The christian popmlation are. 
accounted a civil and extremely industrious {plassnof people. 

Q. Can ajiy reason^ be as^gnBcL for the 'bad ehairacter of 
the Nazareneg, in .the time of our Saviour 

A. In ewyquanrel betwe«a the inBabitontsfif GaHloe 
and Samaria, Naaa^l^ wcmld stand, the fbrenH^-tHui^om-* 
msrdal intercourse with the maritime.towiis .it would beeon^ 
stantly exposed to various temptations toibxBaJ^tlm^hbathr-^ 
beiPg a firontier town it would^ become a. nest oft the vAyi 

characters, and addicted to the worst sins ;*asid its.coiigj^ 
dition wftuld probably be the. more notorious, fsosa the con^ 
trast which it wouldconsequaitly exhibit to the bttter protected 
and more peaceful inhabitants, of the interior of Galilee; 
hence the expression, *'can there any good, thing come out 
of Nazareth." (Johni. 46.) 

Q. To what place do the worcU'Contained in Luke iv. 29. 
' refer ? * 
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. A* To aroek filled the " Mountof Pzi&oipittttion/' which 
U> accorcUng to Mr* BuckiBghkm^ abovt two miles distant 
kapi, ^io^areth ;. is almost inacoessible^ from the steep ieuiii 
xsfiky Bature of the roed ; and is decidedly nod upon the hiM 
wjbfT^'the town, could ever have been built. Dr. Clark«, on 
the other hapd, maintains thai the words of the Bvangd^ 
are most esq^icit^-ft^d psove the situation of the ancient city 
to have been precisely thai which is^oocupied bj the aiod«ni 
ta^Ntn. In a recess there is an tltar h«wn outiof the rod^ «ud 
tobe the-foryifipot where Christ dined with his discipks^ 
with remains of an ancient buOding. Dii«<^^ ovet this»> 
on the edge of a precipice about 90 feet in heig^ ara flat 
stones^ over different parts of one of whiah ate sevecal r<iund 
^arkslike ^e-^pimpnnt of fingersm wax; and i^is in- 
sisted thatitlie8e*>are the . impression <s[ our Saedai»*s hand 
when he clung to the stone^ and therehy escaped bdijpg- dung 
l^fldloUg d«wn. - ^ 

Q» Where was Nineveh situated^ and what was^tss^tent ? 

A. NinevahiMtbe ca]^tal> of the ancient^iingdom oC As- 
syria^ W.%lAtOAth9 east^ bank of the Tigris^ neari^ 
opposite diQ:^ occupied by the modem city of Mosul ; it 
is.r^puted a9 bearing been very splendid, and of gieat0xten% 
with a ciewuference of at least forty-eight miles» In the 
time of the prophet Jonah, it \va<? an exceeding great city 
thre^ days' jOimieVj contuiniTig inor*jthan six score thousand 
]>orj<^m.s, that could not discern bctwecrt their ri^^bi hand and 
tht ir left. Tlic siatetnent of the prophet has bi^en ( on^idered 
as com pie t e ly eo i roborsit i ve o f Ih e litatoui en of [>r< s fco ; c wtI t - 
crs n.liiiive to the extent of Nineveh. (Jonah iii, 3; 

What farthei is teown regarding N inevt li ^ 
1 1 was surrwuded by large wbUb a hiOM irod fec i hig^ 
i^UOLjivs top of which three tJwkits oouM pass 
^ilpil^iand was defended hy fifteen ^^^^^^^^Mt^SKt 
^tm%xDAx$i feet high; whidi coold notr hoiPempiPl^f^ 

ii3 iiijUiy vaa JWt 

Q. Can we infer that all this vast encloaure was hmk 
upon? ^4 
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. A. We w not to imi^e that the wbole of the space 
within the walk of Nineveh was hnilt \xpoa ; but on tiie con- 
tnury by estimatiDg the amount of its population ima the 
statement of the prophet^ it is evident that the inhalbitaii^ 
did not amount to more than 600^000 souls^ which woidd not 
require any thing equalling the area of the ci^foir the mere 
purpose of haMtation ; hence we may infer from the state-> 
of Scripture that in Nineveh there was '^mucb cattle" 
that ijL contained great parks and extensive fields, as wett as 
detached houBes cuid buildings^ like Bi^ylon, and ether great 
cities of the £»t^ even at the present day. 

Q. What became of Ninevdi ? . . 

A. The wickedness of the inhabitants having come up 
befoi^the Lord, k was declared that it shoM bb destroyed 
— a general repentance and humiliation of the' inhabitants 
delayed it for nearly two hundred years, until their " wicked* 
ness came to the full," when the prophecy was literally 
accomplished, in the third year of the siege of the city by 
the combined forces of the Medes and Babylonians, who 
sacked and rased it 

Q. What does the site of N^eveh preseM ? 

A. Of this once celebrated city there are lilitaHj^ no re* 
inains. Four mounds, the largest running north and south, 
jad tile most stotherly called after ^e prophet Jonah, whose 
tomb it is supposed to contain, exhibit all that c^ now be 
t gami ef din metrop^ of Asia. 

XO. , ^ 

Q. \Vhi.re wiis No sltuatad ? • " 
A. Nn, or Na- AmtDon, a large and splendid city, gener** 
Ally admitted to be the same wiSi Thebes, was .situated'fm 
boib biujk:^ of ibe nvcr Nile, about 385 miles from its 
uimithij, and K^6 miles below the small cataract now known 
I ji^ that of El KaJabaheh. The reinaiTis of thi^ ^re^ii *ify 
^KTG now fmmd in die modelti places termed Gornou and 
^ Medynct Ahon on the west bank, aiilAUibr and Esm^ on 

Q. Which mm liblf MMorical 'c^^3mst«04KMil!Md 

with No? 

A. Although its inhabitants must have been numerous, 
and its warlike power great, from the statements handed down 
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to us as to its having a hundred gat€S and being able to send 
forth from each 10,0<X) horsemen and 200 chariots, still we 
find it falling before the power of the Assyrians^ under Sen- 
nacherib, who carried its inhabitants into captivity and al- 
most destroyed the city ; but its situation like that of Tyre 
being eligible and its resources great, it recovered from its 
ruin, and became again the same populous, powerful, and 
idolatrous place as before ; when fresh judgments were de- 
nounced against it, which were reserved for Nebuchadnezzar 
to execute, by whom its total and final desolation was ac- 
complished. (Nah. iii. 8 — 10. Jer. xlvi. 25. Ezek. 
XXX. 16, 16.) 

Q. What has been said regarding the ruins of this city 
and in what do they consist P 

A. The glory of Thebes belongs to a period prior to the 
commencement of authentic history ; and, reflected only by 
the dim lights of tradition and poetry, would certainly be 
considered fabulous, did not such mighty monuments remain 
as witnesses to its truth. The ancient structures still remain 
*in a state of wonderful preservation, extending for seven or 
eight miles along the banks of the river. Almost the whole 
of this space is covered with magnificent portals, tall obelisks, 
decorated with most beautiful sculpture, towering columns, 
and endless avenues of colossal statues. The eastern side is 
distinguished by the temples of Kamac and Luxor, the 
western by the palace of Memnon, and by the sepulchres of 
the kings. 

Q. What is known concerning the sepulchres of the 
kings ? 

A, "On approaching the moimtains," says Mr. Jowett, 
" we find them pierced with many hundred minor excavations, 
from which mmnmies, with their curious coffins and orna- 
ments, have been withdrawn. These are now inhabited by 
families. Further in the recesses of the mountains, are the 
more magnificent tombs of the kings, each consisting 'of 
many chambers adorned with hieroglyphics.^ These repre- 
sent the different actions of life, such as agricultural operations, 
religious ceremonies, feasts, and funeral processions, these 
last being generally predominant They cannot be better 
described than in the words of the prophets : Then said he 
unto me. Son of man, dig now in the wall : and when I had 
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digged in the wall^ behold a door. And he said unto me. 
Go in, and behold the wicked abominations that they do 
there. So I went in, and saw; and behold, every form of 
creeping things and abominable beasts, and all the idols of 
the house of Israel, pourtrayed upon the wall round about* 
All the kin^ of the nations, even all of them, lie in glory, 
every one m his own house. (£zek. viii. 8—10. Isa. 
adv. 18.) 

Q. Is there any thing peculiar about the appearance of 
Gomou ? 

A; Mr. Jowett says, on landing, the village of Gomou 
does not for some time appear. The huts are built in circu- 
lar hollow pits, like dried ponds; and as the roofs do not 
reach above the sur&ce of the surrounding soil, it was not 
till we came upon the village that we knew that one existed. 
7!*he number of these pits is considerable; and multitudes of 
dogs guard them, transferring the visitor from one habita- 
tion to another. The pits might be from one hundred 
to two hundred feet in diameter. One of these might 
contain three or four hovels. Tl^e the Troglodjrtes,- 
mentioned by Bruce in his travels, were dangerous 
people at that time; and not even the natives dared 
to moor their boats on that (east) side of the river : but the 
strict police of the present Bashaw has brought them into 
order. 

Q. What is the nature of these lingular dwelling ? 

A. The Arabs of Gomou, says Malte Bran quotmg firppm 
Belzoni, lead the lives of Troglodytes in the entrance of the 
tombs, where they choose a place of convenient dimennons, 
and shut up the entrance between them and the tomb with 
clay, leaving only a hole to creep dirough. Here their she^, 
as well as themselves are housed. They use hux^s of 
sheep's tallow : the walls are black like chimneys, and hiunan 
Ixmes and pieces of mummies lie every where about them 
unheeded. They live almost naked, their children entirely 
so. They are oppressed and prevented from accnmnlntlM 
wealth, yet are reconciled by custom to their ^tuation, au 
on the whole happy. Their women are very ambitious of 
such jewellery as beads, coral, and pieces of ceia, and look 
down with pity on those who have none* A mat, a few 
earthen pots and a grinding stone, axe all the household fttr<> 
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nituTe they TCqmre. They are exceedingly expert in the art 
of cheating strangers^ which constitutes the height of their 
Tirtue and a great part of thdr indostiy. 

Q. Describe the ruins of the temple at Kamac ? 
A. This temple as regards its magnificence and beauty is 
yet without a parallel — ^it has twelve main entrances, each 
composed of several propyla and colossal gateways ; one of 
the propyla is entirely ot granite, covered with hieroglyphics, 
and many of the propyla have colossal statues. The avenues 
of sphinxes thatleaa in several directions to the propyla, 
one of which was continued the whole way across the plain 
to the temple at Lipcor, nearlpr two miles distant, correspond 
to the ma^iificen<!e of the prmcipal structure, which consists 
of a prodigious hall or portico the roof of which is supported 
by 134 columns, some 26, others 34 feet in circumference : 
four beaudful obelisks mark the entrance to the shrine, which 
consists of three apartments, built entirely of granite. The 
dimensions of this great edifice are about 1200 feet in len^ 
and 420 in width. — ^the principal fane, grand and imposmg 
as it is, sinks into nothing when compared with the extent 
and number of the buildings which surround it — the prodi- 
gious gateways of polished granite, covered with sculpture 
and adorned with colossal statues — ^the subordinate temples 
equalling the largest piles — and the numerous avenues by 
which it is approached, miles in length, and guarded by rows 
of sphinxes of vast size, cut out of single blocks of syenite ; 
these occupy a mile in diameter. 
Q. Describe the ruins at Luxor ? 
A. These ndns situated about a mile and a quarter higher 
up are in a superior style of architecture and better state of 
preservation than those at Kamac. The entrance is Uiought 
to surpass every thing else that Egypt presents — ^the temple 
is about 800 feet in length, the entrance to which is by a 
^ magnificent ^teway 200 feet in front, and 57 feet high above 
the surroundmg level, and before which stand two obelisks 
about 80 feet in height, and ten feet on each side of the base, 
considered the finest in the world. Between these and the 
gateway are two colossal statues, the lower parts of which are 
buried in the sand, measure from the chest to the top nearly 
twenty-two feet But the objects which most attract attention 
are the sculptures which eover the east Wing of the northern 
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front They contain on a great scale, a representation of a vie- 
toiy gained by one of the ancient kings of Egypt over their 
Asiatic enemies. The number of human figures introduced 
amounts to 1500, 500 on foot and 1000 in chariots. 

NOPH. 

Q. Where was Noph situated ? 

A. Noph, also called Memphis and the capital of Middle 
£g3rpt, was situated on the west side of the Nile, a little 
above the point of the Delta, and nearly opposite the present 
city of Cairo ; and, according to Herodotus, was founded by 
Menes, the first king of Egypt It was a large, rich, and 
splendid city, and the second capital of Egypt. 

Q. What is known as to its past condition ? 

A. It is said to have been adorned with a number of re- 
markable temples and palaces of astonishing grandeur and mag- 
nitude. " At die beginning of the Christian era, it equalled Al- 
exandria in population and extent Edresi, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, describes its remains as extant in his day, and of a 
magnificence which no language could convey any idea of. 
Its ruins then extended nine miles in every direction; but 
the destruction has since been so great, that, dthough Pococke 
and Bruce fixed upon Matrahenny as the site, a village which 
lies a few miles above the pyramids, it was not accurately 
ascertained until the French expedition to Egypt, when the 
discoveries of numerous heaps of rubbish, of blocks of gra- 
nite covered with hieroglyphics and sculpture, and of colos- 
sal fragments scattered over a space three leagues in circum- 
ference, seem to have decided the point, and this is all that 
remains of the once lofty city." 

Q. Have any reasons been assigned for the total disap- 
pearance of this city ? 

A. Several writers have had recourse to the statement of 
Herodotus, namely, that Memphis stood in an ancient chan- 
nel of the river, from which the water had been turned by 
order of Menes, by way of accounting for its sudden and 
total disappearance — that the new capitel Alexandria drained 
it of its inhabitants and materials ; and that, thus deserted 
and deprived of its ramparts, the Nile broke in upon it, and 
buried what remained beneath its deposits. When, however, 
we take Strabo's account of the largest and most magnificent 
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edifices having been built on an eminence, the statement of 
the other becomes untenable. *It is more rational to conclude 
that the transference of the court and commerce to Alex- 
andria, would gradually exhaust Memphis of its population ; 
its pillars and blocks of sandstone, of granite, and of mar- 
ble, too yaluable to be left of no use in a deserted city ; and 
also, after the Saracenic conquest, the remaining materials 
would be transferred to, and used in, the erection of new tem- 
ples, palaces, and houses in the city of Cairo opposite its site. 

Q. How is Noph or Memphis connected with Scripture? 

A. We find the prophets foretelling the miseries which 
Memphis should suffer from the kings of Chaldea and Per- 
sia, and also the threatnings of God against those Israelites 
who should retire into Egypt, all of which were fulfilled by 
its falling into the power of Nebuchadnezzar, by whose army 
a laxge part of it was destroyed ; and in its again being taken 
hy Cambyses, king of Persia, who almost destroyed the an- 
cient city, butchering its numerous inhabitants, among whom 
were many Jews, who had previously fled into Egjrpt It was 
afterwards rebuilt and adorned by the Ptolemies, and subse- 
<jijently ravaged by the Saracens, from which its complete 
overthrow may be dated. (Isa. xix. Jer. ii; xliv; xlvi. 
Ezek. XXX.) 

OLIVES, 

Q. What was the situation of the Mount of Olives ? 

A. The Mount of Olives was situated to the east of 
Mount Moriah, on which Jerusalem stood. This mountain, 
which is frequently mentioned in Evangelical historj', stretches 
from north to south and fronted the direction of the Temple. 
(Matt xxiv. 2, 3. Luke xix. 37 — 41.) 

Q. Which circumstances in the life of our Saviour are 
mentioned in connection with this mountain P 

A. On the descent of this mountain our Saviour stood 
\Khen he beheld the city and wept over it — here, he delivered 
his prediction concerning the downfall of Jerusalem — here 
our Saviour taught his disciples the Lord's prayer — and it 
vas here that he was parted from them and carried up 
into heaven. It was on the same spot where our Saviour 
foretold the destruction of Jerusalem, that the army of Titus 
encamped, when preparing for its overthrow. ( Luke xix. 
41—44; xxiv. 50, 61.) 

V 
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Q. Wbere was Getlisema»e situated, and what is itsj^- 
sent app^^^ce P 

. A. It was situated beyond the brook Kedron, at the foot 
of the Mount of Olives, and was so called from the wine^ 
presses in it, and is memorable in Evangelical (.hi^xnry' as 
being the scene of our Saviour s agony the, night before his 
crucifixion. This garden is a small plat of ground witii a 
low enclosure of stones — no verdure grows on it, save six fine 
veneri^le olive trees, which have stood h^e for many cen- 
turies — it is of all gardens the most interesting and hallowed, 
but how neglected and decayed. (Matt, xxvi. Mark xiv. 
Luke xxii. John xviii.) . 

Q. Are there any appearances of buildings on the Mount 
of Olives ? 

A. Dr. Clarke found on the top of the Mount of Olives 
a large and very ancient crypt, in the shape of a cone, of 
immense size ; the vertex alone appearing level with the soil, 
fp4 exhibiting by its section at the top a small circular aper- 
tiiu'e ; th.e sides extending below to a greajt depth, lined with a 
hard red stucco. He thinks it to have been an idolatrous con- 
struction, perhsqps as old as Solomon, and prokned by Josiah. 
Qn the top of the mount there is a mosque with a minaret, 
and a few other places for devotional purposes scattered over 
it, and two or three heaps of ruins, one of which is said to 
be the remains of an Armenian convent (2 Kings xxiii. 13.) 

Q. What kind of a prospect is afibrded from the summit 
pf thf? mount P 

A. The view of Jerusalem from this eminence is from 
^ast to wegt permitting the eye to roam over all the streets, 
and around the walls, as if in the s^ey of a plan or model 
of the city. The most conspicuous objiect in which is the 
mosque erected upon the site ^d foundations of Solomon's 
Temple. Towards the south is tiie lake Asphaltites, a' noble 
^icpanse of water, and seeming as if within a short distance 
<?f tke city — ^the lofty mountains by which it is enclosed have 
^ amazingly grand effect. To the north of the lake are 
9e.en the veroant and fertile pastures of the plain of Jericho, 
watered by the Jordan, whose course may be distinctly dis- 
cerned. For the rest nothing appears in the surrounding 
country but hills, whose undulat^ig sur&ces resemble the 
waves of a perturbed sea. 
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ON. 

Q. Where was On ^tuiU;ed, and how was it called ? 

A. The city of On was situated in the land of Goshen, 
in Lower Egypt, on thie ^st side of the eastern branch of 
the Nile, about twelve miles below the point of the Delta. 
It was called Bethshemesh by the Hebrews, and Heliopolis 
by the Greeks, both of which names, as well as its Egyptian 
one of On, imply the city or house of the sun. {J«r. 
xliii. 13.) 

Q. What is known as to its past condition ? 

A. On was one of the most ancient cities of the world 
of which any distinct vestige can now be traced. It was vis- 
ited by Strabo, whose description proves it to have bee* 
nearly as desolate then as now. Most of the ruins of thi* 
once famous city, described by that geographer, are buried 
in the accumulation of the soil ; still, however, they occuJ)y a 
mile and a half in circumference, and consist of emat- 
tered obelisks, statue^ and the other remains which charac- 
terise the cities of Egypt. That which chiefly marks it^ 
site, and perhaps the most ancient work at this toe exisdffg 
in U^e world, in a perfect state, is a column of red granite 
seveirty feet high and covered with hieroglypMcs. 

Q. How is On connected with Scripture P 

A. According to Heredotus the inhabitants of On \^er« 
the wisest <tf the Egyptians ; here Moses reside, and receiv^d 
that education which made him "leiimed in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians." But notwithstanding its being the seat of 
the skiiences, such were its egregious idolatries, that it was 
nick-named Aven, or Beth-Aven, "the house of vanity," or 
idolatry, by the Jews. Josephus says that the city of On was 
given to the Israelites to dwell in, when they first went into 
Egypt; and it was a daughter of the priest of the temple of 
the sun at this place, who was given in marriage to Joseph 
by Pharaoh. Here leave was obtained by Onias, high-priest 
of the Jews* from Ptolemy Philadelphus to build a temple, 
when dispossessed of his office by Antiochus ; which was long 
used by the Hellenistic Jews. Several of the propheW pl^ 
dieted the destruction of On ydth its temples and inhatbitsmw, 
which was fulfilled first by Nebuchadnezzar^ and afterwards 
hv Cambyses, king of Persia. (Gen. xli. 45. Acts vii, 
22. Jer. xliii. 13. Ezek. xxx. 17.) 
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PAMPHYLIA. 

Q. Where was Pamphylia situated ? 

A. Pamphylia, a province of Asia Minor, was bounded 
on the north by Pisidia ; on the east by Cilicia ; on the south 
by the Pamphylian Sea, now a part of the Mediterranean ; 
and on the west by Lycia. It is now known by the name of 
Teke, and was anciently celebrated for its rich pastures, its 
luxuriant vines and olives, and still abounds in forests of 
lemon and orange trees. 

Q. Which are the chief cities of Pamphylia spoken of 
in Scripture ? 

A. The cities mentioned in Scripture «as belon^ng to 
Pamphylia are Perga and Attalia. In both of which nu- 
merous Jews dwelt, and hence the Pamphylians are men- 
tioned among those who appeared at Jerusalem on the day of 
Pentecost. (Acts ii. 10 ; xiii. 13.) 

Q. What is known regarding Perga ? 

A. Perga, the capital of the province, was situated on 
the banks of the river Caystrus or Cestros about twelve 
miles distant from the sea — ^it was celebrated for holding 
iRlithin its walls the temple of Diajia, famous among the an- 
cients, by the annual festivals held there in honour of her— r 
so devoted were the inhabitants to her worship, that their 
deity, in consequence, was often called'iby the name of Diana 
Pergaa ; and for a temple <Jedicated to -^sculapius, the god 
of Physic^ Perga was the birth-place of Apollonius the 
geometrician. It was here that the separation of John from 
Paul and Samabas took place ; the former returning to Jeru- 
salem. (Acts xiii. 14; xiv. 25.) 

Q. Where was Attalia situated, and what is its present 
condition P 

A. It was situated on a bay of the Mediterranean Sea, 
commodiously fitted for trade, having a good haven, which 
has likely been the cause' of its preservation by the Turks 
— ^it owed its origin to Attains, king of Pergamos; it is now 
termed Sattalia, and is supposed to stand nearer the sea than 
the ancient city did. Having left Perga Paul and Barnabas 
came to this place and preached to the people Christ cruci* 
fied. (Acts xiv. 25.) 

PARAN. 

Q. Where was Paran situated ? 
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A. The desert of Paran, termed in Scripture a " great 
and terrible wilderness," extended (rom Mount Sinai on 
the south, to the southern border of the land of Canaan on 
the north ; having the desert of Shur, with its subdivisions, 
the deserts of Etham and Zin, on the west, and the eastern 
branch of the Red Sea, the desert of Zin and mount Seir, 
on the east. The whole of this tract is in the most wretched 
condition presenting every where rocks and sand — ^the coasts 
are lined with coral reefs, and numerous petrefactions are 
found throughou^ts whole extent : Burckhardt says the soil 
is calcareous, covered with black flints. Its only inhabitantfi 
are a few predatory Arabs; 

Q. How is it connected with Scripture ? 

A. It is mentioned as the point at which Chedorlaomer 
and his allies stopped ravaging the surrounding country — it 
was to this wilderness that Hacar retired with her son Ish- 
mael when she was driven out from the dwelling of Abraham, 
at the instigation of Sarah ; and from thence^at a subsequent 
period, the descendants of Ishmael dispersed themselves over 
the neighbouring countries ; and it was amid the dreariness 
of this desert that the Israelites wandered for thir^-eight 
years, during which they witnessed many manifestations of 
the wisdom and power qf God. (Gen. xiv. 6; xxi. 21. 
Deut. xxxiii. 2*) 

PARTHIA. 

Q. Where was Parthia situated ? 

A. Parthia, a celebrated country of Asia, was bounded 
on the north by Hyrcania ; on the east by Aria ; on the 
south by Carmania ; and on the west by Media. It is sta- 
ted by ancient geographers as having contained twenty-three 
large cities and about two thousand villages, the most distin- 
guished of which was called Hecatompyios. Parthia now 
forms a part of the Persian empire. 

Q. What was the general nature of the country, and how 
is it now known ? 

A. Strabo says that Parthia was a poor, woody, and moun- 
tainous country ; so much so, that the kings of other coun- 
tries passed by it in the . course of their expeditions, from its 
inability to support even the smallest part of their annies. 
The dbtnct of Persia answering to the ancient. Plarthia is 
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knowR by the names Nishapove aoid Kamis, the diief town 
of w^ch is Damghau supposed to oceupy the same site witii 
Xhe aaoieiit Hecatompylos^ which was so called from its haV" 
inga hiandred gates; or, as some suppose because all the 
loads in the Parthian dominions centred here. 

Q. What is the situation of Damghan ? 

A. Damghan is situated in a vast plain, encompassed by 
mountains, aad watered by a multitude of brooks of clear 
salubrious water which issue from the moimtains— ^hese were 
at one time called the waters of Khosru-^highly esteemed 
by the Persian sovereign, and of which he drank whatever 
part of his empire he might be in. In the gardens of Dam** 
ghan are produced those apples, which, from their beauty^ 
fragiance, size, and taste, were thought worthy of a place 
at the tables of the Parthian kings, and at those of their 
wealthiest subjects. 

Q. For what -were the Parthians celebrated, and for what 
are they mentioned in Scripture ? 

A. The Parthians were ^ysically a powerful race of 
people — acoomnted the most warlike nation of the eastr-^ey 
were distinguished for their hersemanship and liie exactness 
of their aim in discharging arrows during their retre«b — ^they 
were, notwithstanding these qualities, notorious for intem* 
perance and dissolute habits, and addicted to every species of 
immorality. The Parthians in conjunction with the Medes are 

the apostles ;^]^om which it has been reasonably inferred that 
many of the Rwthkms yrere Jews by profession. (Acts 
ii. 2.) 

PATARA. 

Q. Where was Patara sfttsatod ? 

A. Patara, or Patora, a maritime city of Lyx:ia, in Asia 
Minor, was situated on Uie eastern side of the mouth, of the 
river Xan^ns, with a oapacioas harbour now choked up with 
rubbish. It was the sea-port of the city of Xanthus, which 
was situated about eight miles from the coast. Patara was a 
place of considerable importance as late as the ninith oentuiy. 
The anostle touched here in his way from Maeedcmta t* 
JeniflBlem. (Acts xxi, 1.) 

Q. For what was Patara celelMated, aod wEhat is its con- 
dition ? 
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A. Patara was famed ^m* the excellence of its harbonrs, 
and the beauty and magnificence of its many splendid tem- 
ples, one of whicrh was dediciated to Apollo, taid contained an 
^ orade nowap inferior to that of Delphi. The city was 
cmbellkhed and beautified by Ptolemy Philcuielphus, who 
attempted in vain to change its originstl name into that of hit 
wife Arsinoe. Extensive ruins mark its former magnificence 
and extent and attest the opulence of the age of Adrian and 
Trajan, amongst which are those of a theatre with its marble 
seats entire — those of a temple — ^the outline of the ancient 
walk with those of the towers which defended them, and the 
oai^le which commanded the harbour — a gate consisting of 
a triple arch wkh projecting scrolls, is still erect ; and with- 
out Uie walls the Necropons, or place of hiterment, has of 
itself the appearance of a city. 

PATMOS. 

Q* Where Patmos situated ? 

A. Tbeiideof Patmos is situated in the Mgem Sea, 
betwe^ the island Samos and Nicaria, it is about ten miles 
in kitgth> fi^ in breadth, and* about twenty-five in circum^ 
feresice. It is now called Patino, and its chief town is La 
Scala. 

Q. For wliat was it formerly celebrated ? 

A. It was anciently famed for its excellent wines, com, 
and figs, and as beii^g ad<»^ned with myrtles and arbuti, and 
for its numerous and comfortable population. Within a cen- 
tury it possessed the best schooi of leaiming throughout the 
East; tiie scholars attending which came nrom the various 
countzies and isltods inhabited by the Chreeks. ^ 

Q. Is liiere any religious edifice on this island ? 

A. On a sharp and elevated ridge of rock, in the Wghest 
part of the island, stands a<ino&astery dedicated to ^ apostle 
John; said to have been founded by Alexins Comnenus; 
a sub^antial and well built structiut«, having very much the 
appearance of a fortress, md capaMe ^ being easily cen^ 
▼erted into one of an impregnable dlitiire* A little he^m 
the mcHiastery, is a small buiMing erected over a cave pre»- 
tended to be the'spot where the Apocalypse was written ; it h 
however, sidd to be nmch too suNill for ^e habitattion erf a 
hunnii being. 
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Q. What conneetion has this island with the Sacred 
Record ? 

A. In this island the Roman emperors were in the prac- 
tice of confining offenders ; a punishment laid by Domitian ^ 
on John the Divine, who, in flbis place wrote the Book of 
Revelation, and the epistle to the churches of Asia. 

PERGAMOS. 

Q. Where was Pergaraos situated ? 

A. Pergamos, the ancient capital of Mysia, was situated 
at the foot of a steep hill on the hanks of the Caicus, about 
eighteen miles to the east of the sea, and sixty*four miles to 
the north of Smyrna. It afterwards became the chief city 
of Pergamos. It is now called Bergamo. 

Q. How did it become the capital of Pergamos ? 

A. Philoeterus, an eunuch, whom Lysimachus, after the 
battle of Ipsus, had entrusted with the treasures which he 
had obtained in the war, having made himself master of 
Pergamos, in which the treasures werfe deposited, laid the 
foundation of an empire, over which he himself presided for 
twenty years. Attains Philomater, one of his successors, 
left the Roman people heirs to his kingdom, as he had no 
oiTspring. 

Q. For what was the city of Pergamos distingubhed P 

A. Pergamos was famed for its libranr of 200,000 vol- 
umes collected by the different kings whb had reigned there. 
This ^lendid collection of literature was afterwards trans- 
ported to Alexandria in Egypt by Cleop&tra with the consent 
of Antony. Parchment was invented and first made use of 
at Pergamos-rthis city was also celebrated for the fertility of 
its surrounding soil ; here Galenus, the physician, and Apol- 
lodony, the myth(^gist were bom. 

Q. Does the site of Pergamos exhibit any remains of its 
ftuttent grandeur ? 

Q. Here are still many remains and ftp{>earances of an- 
tique buildings, such as vast pillars of marble subverted — 
in one place the appefltrance of a palace is evident from the 
columns of polished marble, which, like buttresses, support ' 
the wall Hot At least fifty paces in length^the ruins of several . 
churches, one of which is said to . have been jdedicated to the 
apostle John ; and beyond the site of the city are vast ruins 
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of arched work — tbe remaim of a theatre, all without in- 
scriptions ; hut evidently the debris of public edifices, 

Q. What is the nature of the situation of the modem 
city, and the amount of its population ? 

A. The modem city lies partly on the slope of the hill, 
hut principally in the plain ; around the town are olive and 
vine-yards, C3rpresses and poplars ; and beyond them, the 
plain is richly wooded as far as the mountains. The popu- 
lation is computed at 15,000, of whom 1500 are Greeks, and 
about two hundred aure Armenian Christians ; who have one 
church, another which they formerly possessed has been con- 
verted into a mosquft — there are also about a hundred Jews, 
who have a synagogue ; and the Turks have ten mosques. 

Q. How is ibis place connected with Christianity ? 

A. A Christian church was very early planted at Pergamos ; 
but the members quickly degenerated from the purity of the 
Gospel, and tolerated the Nicolaitans, and such as taught to 
commit fomication, and to eat things offered to idols, for 
which Jesus reproves them sharply in a letter by John. 
^Rev. u. 12—17.) 

PERSIA. 

Q. What are we to understand by Persia as implied by 
the- Ancients ? 

A. Persia was originally but a small kingdom, embracing 
. within its boundaries the low alluvial tract sloping on the op 
posite sides of the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf, being 
bounded on the north by the former and part of H3rrcania; 
on the east by Aria and Carmania; on the south by the 
Gulf of the same name; and on the west by Susiana and 
Media. The chief cities of which were Persepolis, for a 
considerable time the capital, and of which Alexander the 
Great burnt the superb palace — Pasagardse built by Cyras, 
who was buried there ; and Aspadana, now Ispahan. 

Q. Which were the provinces Persia subsequently em- 
braced? 

A. Persia, during the reign of Darius, the son of Hys^ 
taspes, was divided into twenty satrapies or provincial govern- 
ments, which constituted thirteen chief provinces ; namely^ 
Sogdiana, Margiana, Bactriana, Paropamisus, Arachosia, 
Hyrcania, Aria, Drangiana, Gedrosia, Media, Susiana, Per- 
sia, or Persia Proper, and Carmania. 
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Q. How is Modem Persia, bounded, and what is its 

extent ? 

A. Persia, a country of Asia, is now bounded on the 
north by part of Russia, the Caspian Sea, and Independent 
Tartary ; on the eastbyBeloochistan and Afghanistan; (the 
latter is included, by some geographers, in Modem Persia, 
though improperly ;) on the south by part the Indian 
Ocean and the Persian Gulf ; and on the west by part of the 
territories belonging to the Ottoman Porte. Its extent has 
been variously stated, but may be a^med, as contained 
within the above limits, as comprising an area of 390,000 
square miles. 

Q. How is it divided P 

A. Persia embcaces the following provinces; naihely, 
Irak Ajemi corresponding nearly to the Great Media of the 
Ancients — ^Al Djebal, or Persian Curdistan, through which 
no frequented road passes— further north is Azerbijan known 
as " the Country of Fire," it is a hilly,; mgged, and cold dis*- 
trict— to the north of this is Envan or Persian Armenia, 
forming part of the basin of the Araxes, now Eraddi— on the 
west of the Caspian and the east of Azerbijan is Ghilan, 
noted for its luodiealthy exhalations—- Mazaiuidran, situated 
on the east of Ghilan and the southem shore of the Caspian 
8e8^ bears a sttiking resemblance to the ktter in its phyitical 
character, both having high mountains oa their borders—^, 
going south-west from Ispahan and crossmg the district <^ 
Looristan (andent Elam), we comic to Kfausistan, the ancient 
Susiana, lying at the nori^ end of the Persian Gulf-^Far^ 
sistan, the ancient Persia, by &r the finest prov&ice of the 
emplre—^Laristan, a maritime strip, stretching along the 
north-west coast of the Perskn Gulf-^Kirman next to Lar* 
istan and partly masrithne ; on the east of which is Mdkran, 
the Gedrosia of the ancients — Khorassan, or the country of 
the sun, an extensive tract conterminous with Tartary; 
and two or three smaller districts of which but little is known*. 

Q. What is the general aspect of the coimtry ? 

A. The centml parts of Persia, form an elevated pkdA 
containing extensive deserts which are rather saline than 
sandy. The most distant is that of Karakum on the north of 
Khorassan which is sandy. That whick lies between Kho- 
rassan and Irak Ajemi, called die Great Salt Desert is 360 
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miles long and 190 broad^ and appears to join that which 
forms the southern part of Kirman ; these along with the 
deserts of Kiab and Mekran, occupy three tenths of the 
country. The northern provinces in which rises the chain 
of the Ararat, and the western parts of the country are moun- 
tainous. On the east side of^ and parallel with^ the Tigris, 
is a granite ridge, the Zagros of the ancients ; parallel with 
this is that of the Orontes, which separates into two branches, 
one of which to the west of the Caspian Sea, is connected 
with Elbour, a prolongation of the Taurus. The country 
on the Caspian is lower than the coasts on the ocean 
— in the southern part of Persia, the elevation of the coun- 
try is more gradual than in the north and west ; and along 
the Persian Gulf there is a narrow strip of low land, which 
is uninhabited in sunmier on account of the heat. 

Q. What is the nature of the soil ? 

A. Throughout Persia the water is more or less impreg- 
nated with saline matter ; and wherever water has stood in 
winter, the soil is found to have become coated with salt 
The numerous, but extensive plains are, at least many of 
them, covered with water in winter, and in summer present 
abaie, hot surface, coated with saline matter. The mountains 
are naked ; the hills dry and barren. In the central and 
southern provinces a hard dry clay succeeds to barren rocks. 
The soil requires artificial irrigations, and unfortunately the 
canals necessary to this important agricultural operation have 
been ahnost all destroyed in the frequent civil wars; conse- 
quently scarcely a twentieth part of the country is now under 
cultivation. From this cause and the natural scarcity of wa- 
ter, the remainder of the soil is either naked or merely bears 
succulent plants which soon wither. Many tracts are, how- 
ever, extremely futile. 

Q. What is the nature of ^e climate P 

A. My father's empire, said the yoimger Cyrus to Xen- 
ophon, is so large, that pec^e perish with cold at the one 
extremity, while they are suffocated with heat at the other. 
This is the case at the present day — the climate has three 
leading distinctions. The shores of the Caspian Sea being 
about sixty feet lower than those of the ocean, experience in 
summer stronger and more lasting heats, than those of the 
West Indies* The winter in that quarter is mild in conse- 
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queuce of the temperate breezes which come from the sur- 
face of the Caspian; in both seasons, however, excessive 
humidity prevails. The table-land in the centre of the coun- 
try being surrounded with mountains, on which the snow lies 
the whole year, experiences alternately excessively hot sum- 
mers, and equally rigorous winters — ^in many parts the air is 
serene and extremely dry — in winter high winds prevail, fre- 
quently accompanied by heavy falls of snow and hail ; and 
on the shores of the Persian Gulf the samiel or burning wind 
sweeps along thei coasts, destroying the imprudent traveller. 

Q. Which are the chief rivers and lakes ? 

A. Persia presents but few rivers of any consequence : 
the chief are Kizil Ozan (Gozan) already described; after 
which in importance is the Tedjend (Ochus of the Ancients), 
which rises in Khorassan, and is said to lose itself in a marshy 
lake, though it is more likely that it passes through the 
marshes which it forms to communicate with the Gulf of 
Balcan — the lakes are more numerous, the principal of which 
are that of Zurrah coverihg an extent of 1 100 square miles, 
it has no oudet though it receives the Helmund, which rises 
in the eastern boundary of Persia — ^among the high moun-* 
tains of Azerbijan is that of Ounnia about 50 miles in 
length and upwards of 20 in breadth ; and lake Erivan fur- 
ther north, about 70 miles in circumference. 

Q. Which are the principal mountains of the country ? 

A. Persia may be denominated a country of mountains, 
which seem not to have any general direction, nor to foiin a 
continued chain. They extend in all directions, and are 
heaped one upon another as if thrown at random together. 
Groups which seem to form the commencement of chains, 
are suddenly interrupted by smooth, extensive, and very ele- 
vated plains. On the soudi of the river Araxes, in the north 
of Persia, there is a chain of very cold mountains, the south 
side of which embraces Azerbijan, the east side Ghilan, and 
the north side Mazanderan, and running parallel to the 
southern shore of the Caspian Sea. The sides of this range 
are not only steep towards the sea, but as Strabo says, pro- 
jecting in such a manner^ that the rivers throw themselves 
into the sea, forming a liquid arch^ under which men could 
pass on dry ground. The southern chain enters Persia ti» 
the south of the lake Ounnia ; the branch which goes off to 
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the douth and forms the houndaries of the kingdom^ is the 
Zagros of the Ancients, a large part of which is called El- 
wend — from the neighhourhood of Curdistan to Ispahan, the 
country consists entirely of mountains, the chief of which is 
the Demavend — the Helzerdara, or 1000 mountains, embrace 
on the north and west the basin in which the city of Shiraz 
and the ruins of Persepolis are situated ; the south side of 
this range reaches nearly to the Persian Gulf and passes 
across Kirman joiniug that which separates Sel'stan from 
Mekran, ultimately uniting the mountains Sooliman with 
those of Wulli, forming the table-land which divides Persia 
from India. ^ 

Q. Which are the principal productions of the country ? 

A. The chief productions of the country consist of wheat, 
which is excellent, but rice is a more universal aliment, and 
regarded by the Persians as the most delicious of food. Bar- 
ley and millet are also sown, on the mountainous ridges are 
found the cypress,, the cedar, and several other kinds of pint^. 
The fig, the pomegranate, the mulberry, almond, peach, and 
apricot are indigenous fruits of Persia. The vine and the 
orange grow in great luxuriance. To the south both cotton 
and sugar are articles of common cultivation. The jasmine, 
and the blue and scarlet anemone, are found in the thickets, 
and the tulip and ranunculus in the pastures. Besides these, 
tobacco, flax, hemp, manna, gum, rhubarb, and many other 
fruits of the temperate zone. The tame animals are the 
horse, the Persian breed of which is esteemed the finest and 
handsomest in the East, although, in fieetness inferior to the 
Arabian — ^mules are greatly in request — ^the camel is very ' 
common — the homed cattle are similar to those of Europe ; the 
sheep of Persia are, however, peculiar to that country, having 
tails equalling 30 pounds weight, which is fiat, and heart- 
shaped, becoming widest at the extremity. The country 
affords copper, iron, lead, sulphur, salt-petre ; small quantities 
of silver ; and quarries of marble, freestone, yid slate. 

Q. , Which are the chief cities of Persia ? 

A. They are, Ispahan, in former days noted for its great 
extent and population, but now in a state of decay — Hama- 
dan ( Achmetha) already described — Tebriz or Tauris con- 
taining 7000, houses, with spacious bazars and splendid 
buildings. This city at one period rivalled Ecbatana, but 
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mifiered dreadfully from contending parties ; its greatest ene- 
mies were two earthquakes during the last century, which des- 
troyed 100,000 of the inhabitants — Erivan, the capital of Per- 
sian Armenia, situated on a tributary of the £raskh-~-Re8ht, the 
capital of GhUan, about six miles from the sea, and consisting of 
3000 houses with 2000 silk manufacturers — ^Balfiroosh and 
Astrabad, in Mazanderan, the former has 25,000 inhabitants, 
with a prosperous trade in silk and iron ; the latter possesses 
manufactures of silk and wool — Lar, possessing manu&c- 
tures of arms and silks — Kirman, which has lost its ancient 
porcelain manufacture, still flourishes by those of shawls and 
stuffs — Shiraz, the capital of Farsistan ; with its fertile val- 
ley, its magnificent mosque of Kerim though still unfinished, 
its bazar presenting a splendid assemblage of shops, and the 
tomb of the Persian poet Hafiz two miles beyond its walls; 
and Tehran with its 7000 houses, built of clay or mud, for- 
merly a place of some consequence, but whose only import- 
ance consists now in its being the ordinary winter residence 
of the king and his court. 

Q. What is the nature of the Persian government f 
A. The government of Persia is an absolute despotism ; 
at the head of which is the Shah or sovereign, who possesses 
unlimited and uncontrolled power: each province of the 
kingdom is governed by a khan. The nomadic tribes ei^oy 
a species ef patriarchal independence under their separate 
chiefs : these tribes form the main body of the military force. . 
Q. In what do the trade and commerce of Persia consist? 
A. The Persians have a variety of occupations or trades, 
such as embroidering on cloth, silk, and leather, which they 
liave carried to the highestj)erfection — ^their manufactories in 
pottery, china, and porcelain, have been celebrated in both 
ancient and modem times — they manufactiure cotton and 
woollen stuffs, cloth of goats' and camels' hair, silks, brocades, 
and velvets, in the production of which they evince consider- 
able skill ancUaste. The Persians work eictensively in hard- 
ware> and the fine quality of their steel is known by its wav- 
ing clouded streaks, their sabres are in as high repute as those 
of Damascus were wont to be. The whole of their maritime • 
trade is conducted by foreign vessels. Its imports have fal- 
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Gulf; two thirds of which are brought by the English. Thi» 
value b made up of cargoes consisting of rice^ sugar, and 
cotton, plain, striped and sewed muslins from Bengal : spic- 
«ries from Ceylon and the Moluccas ; white and blue coarse 
linen from Coromandel, cardamom, pepper, and Indian 
drugs. 

Q. What is the amount of the population P 
A. The population of Persia has been variously estuna- 
ted, but may be taken in a general way at about seven mil- 
lions of persons. These "consist of a mixed race of Par- 
see «md Arabic tribes, and derive their origin from the Parsees, 
or fire-worshippers and Armenians. Among the nomades 
tiie Curds are the principal nation. The Tadshiks, or mo- 
dem Persians, are superior to the Ottomans in civilisation 
and manifest a strong passion for the arts and sciences. They 
are Mohammedans, of the sect of Ali, or Shiites. A pecu- 
liar Mohammedan sect, the Sabians, worship the cross, have 
a sort of baptism, and call themselves disciples of St. John. 
The Ishmaelites also form a distinct sect. The Parsees ar« 
Guebers of the philosophical sect of Sophis ; and both Jews 
and Christians are tolerated in Persia." The various coun- 
tries now forming Persia were intimately connected with the 
history of the Jewish nation : it was Artaxerxes Longima- 
nus, who raised Esther to the throne, and who suspend^ the 
building of the Temple. It is probable that the Elamites, 
who were present on the day of Pentecost were instnimental 
m carrying the Gospel to the country generally. (Eznu 
Neh. Esth. Acts ii. 9.) 

Q. What is the general character of the Persians ? - 
A. Malte Brun, quoting from Chardin, says the Persians 
have often been called the Frenchmen of tlie East — they 
possess, in general, a great volubility of tongue, are expert 
at turning a compliment, and extremely fastidious about 
their apparel, and die mode of arranging it on their persons. 
They have, in general, much subtlety and versatility of mind. 
In this they certainly exceed. Chardin, their Sest apologist, 
allows that they are thievish, selfish, venal, and incapable of 
any act of spontaneous generosity. Their politeness is 
chiefly empty ceremony. Their hospitality is accompanied 
with vanity and the hope of being well paid. They consid^ 
themselves as wiser and more sprightly than other nations — 
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mild and humane in the time of peace^ their temper is com- 
pletely altered in their civil wars. But, victors or vanquished, 
rich or poor, their gaiety and presence of mind never forsake 
them : and it often happens that the most violent quarrels 
are succeeded hy immoderate hursts of good humour. They 
are, however, nationally speaking, servile, and consider it a 
disgrace to walk on foot. 

I PHCENICIA. 

Q. Where was Phoenicia situated, and how hounded ? , 
A. Phoenicia or Phenice, a country of Asia, was situated 
on the eastern shore of the Mediterranean, extending on the 
north as far as the Eleutherus, a small river which falls into 
the Mediterranean, a little helow the island of Aradus ; 
having the territories of Egypt as its more southern hound- 
aiy ; and Syria on the east Some suppose that the names 
of Phoenicia,Syrla, and Palestine, are, hy the ancients used 
indiscriminately for one and the same country. Within its 
boundaries are found the ancient commercial cities of Sidon». 
Tyre, and Aradus. 
Q, Describe the country ? 

A. The heat and moisture which render the whole tract dan- 
gerous to European constitutions, maintain at the same time 
a rich yegetation— oranges, lemons, and pomegranates, form 
cheerful groves at the bottom of the mountains, which pro- 
ject in various directions, presenting landscapes highly pic- 
turesque. Notwithstanding the want of cultivation^ it is still, 
" a country full of charms and graces.** 

Q. For what were the ancient inhabitants distinguished? 

A. Phoenicia may be considered as the birth place of 
commerce, if ^ot also of letters and the arts. It was a 
PhoBnician who introduced into Greece the knowledge and 
the use of letters. Phoenician workmen built the Temple of 
Solomon; Phoenician Sailors i^avigated his ships; Phoeni- 
cian pilots directed them : and before other nations had ven- 
tiHed to lose sight of their own. shores, the Phoenicians had 
planted colonies on the shores of the Mediterranean, parti- 
cularly Carthage, Hippo, Marseilles, and Utica ; and their 
manufactures acquired such a superiority over those of other 
nations, that among the ancients, whatever was elegant, great 
or pleasing, either in apparel or domestic utensils, received 
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the epi^et of Sidonian, These eariy advantages were owing, 
doubtless in part, to their own enterprising character, and in 
part^ also, to their central situation, which enabled them to 
draw into their own narrow territories all the conunerce be- 
tween the Eai^t and the West. 

Q. How is Phoenicia connected* with Scripture i 
A. Although the Phoenicians were highly distinguished 
fo^ their learning, skill, and enterprise, still tiiey were given 
up to the greatest idolatry. In th^ days of Joshua, af^ he 
subjected the Canaanitts and the neighboming tribes, many • 
of the Canaanites fled into Phisnicia ; the inhabitants were 
governed by kings of their own — sometimes Tyre and 
Sidon, its chief cities, had separate rulers; at other, 
times they were under the direction of the same chief 
— at one time we find the Phoenicians the. oppressors of , Is- 
rael, and at another time their king (or one of their kings) , 
lending his willing assistance to promote those plans which , 
Solomon had in contemplation relative to the building of 
the temple — during the reign of Ahaz the Phoenicians took 
many Jewax^ptive and sold them as slaves ; hence the de- 
nunciations of the prophets against them. Our blessed; 
Saviour ap^t a portion of his time in preaching to these 
people ; and after his ascension to heaven the Gospel was 
preached with* some success; after which we find Paul 
visiting the converts in Phoenicia. (Judg. x. 12. 1 Kings 
V. Joeliii** Mark iii; vii. Actsix. 19; xxi. 4: xxviii* 3.) 

PHILADELPHIA. 

. Q. Where was Philadelphia situated ; 
- A. Philadelphia, a city of Lydia, in Asia Mincnr, was 
situated at the north base of Mount Tmolus, about twenty- 
five miles to the south-east of Sardis, and seventy; in nearly 
the same direction from Smyrna; Philadelphia belongs 
to Asiatic. Turkey, in the province of Natolia; and is now, 
known by the name of Allah Shehr (the city of God),, but 
the Greeks stilj speak of, and call it by, its original name. 

Q. Are there any remains of the ancient city still* 
extant ? 

A. The only remains of the former city, are those of a 
high Midiofty wall strengthened by round towers, which once 
encompassed it ; and the ruins of an aqueduct^ which havr 
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ing conveyed water of a petrifying quality, whereby vegeta- 
ble substances were encrusted, the decay of these substances 
has left their stony moulds, which gave rise to the vulgar 
opinion that the wall had been built of human bones. 

Q. What is the situation, extent, &c., of Allah Shehr P 

A. Tkis city is of large extent, spreading upcm the de- 
clivities of three or four hills — the streets are disagreeable 
and inconvenient for foot-passengers, from the filthy state, in 
which they are kept — the houses are mean in the extreme, 
and the palace of the Greek bishop though called such» is a 
poor birilding constructed of clay, and little better than a 
cDttage : there are several coffee-houses and baths, which 
are much frequented. 

Q. What appearance does the vicinity present ? * 

A. The city when viewed firom a distance is extremely 
beautiful, and such as well entitles it to the appellation of 
the " fair city." On looking from the hill, upon which the 
acropolis stood, the view is magnificent in the extreme ; high- 
ly cultivated gardens and vineyards lie at the back and i^des 
of the town, and before it one of the most extensive and fer- 
tile plains in Asia. 

Q. What is the amount of the population, and what kiiicF 
of church accommodation does the city afford for it P 

A. The Turkish population has been estimated at 3000^ 
houses ; there are also about three hundred Greek families, 
most of whom speak only the Turkish language, and live m 
friendly intercourse with the former. The Christians have 
twenty-five places of public worship, five of which are large and 
regular churches, the others being used only occasionally, 
with a resident bishop and inferior clergy. There are seve- 
ral mosques, with their minarets, which add considerably to 
the appearance of the place. 

Q. Are there any manufactures or trade carried on in Allah- 
Shehr? 

A. Coarse cotton goods are manufactured here, and the 
inhabitants are very skilful in dyeing, to which the nature of 
the water is said to contribute. Considerable trade is carried 
on ; and the town being situated on one of the principal 
roads to Smyrna, whither a caravan goes and returns regu- 
larly, it is greatly frequented, especially by the Armenian 
merchants. 
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Q. How is this city connected with Scripture ? 

A. A/ Christian church was very eariy planted in this 
city, to which John was instructed to write a consolatory 
and directive epistle ; and though the candlestick has never 
been removed from Philadelphia, yet it emits but a glimmer- 
ing light, for it has long ceased to be trimmed with the pure 
oil of the sanctuary. (Rev. iii. 7 — 13.) 

PHRYGIA. 

Q. Where was Phrygia situated ? 

A. Phrygia, a province of, and situated in, Asia Minor, 
was divided into the Greater and Lesser. This province was 
bounded on the north by Bithynia ; on the north-^ast and 
east by Galatia and Cappadocia ; on the south by Lycaonia 
and Pisidia ; and on the west by Lydia and Mysia : it now 
forms a part of the pashalip of Anadoli. 

Q. Which are the diief cities of Phrygia mentioned in 
Scripture ? 

A. Those mentioned in Scripture are Laodicea and Hie- 
rapolis, both already discribed. Luke the evangelist speaks 
of some of the inhabitants of this province as being present 
at Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, when he joins it with 
Pamphylia immediately below it In another place he evi- 
dently refers to Phrygia Minor. (Col. ii. L Acts ii 10 ; 
xvi. 6.) 

Q. What was the general character of the inhabitants ? 

A. The Phrygians have been represented as being pro- 
veri)ially of an obstinate and stupid temper; imprudent, effe- 
minate, voluptuous, and servile, kept in their duty best by 
stripes, made wise by sufferings only — superstitious to excess, 
worshippers of Cybele, and said to be the inventors of au- 
gury ; other kinds of divination — the pipe of reeds ; besides 
all kind of needle work. 

PISIDIA. 

Q. Where was Pisidia situated P • 
^A. Pisidia, a province of, and situated in, Asia Minor, 
was bounded on the north by Phrygia ; on the east by Ly- 
caonia; on the south by ihe mountain range of Taurus, 
which separated it from the maritime province of Pamphylia; 
aad by the same ridge from Phrygia on the west and north- 
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west. These were the early houndaries of Pisidia ; though 
in later times it was made to comprehend Isauriay whilst the 
n^nae Isajuria was confined to the coast of Cilicia Trachea. 
In, other words, Pisidia comprehended the great elevated 
valley inclosed by three sides of Mount Taurus, the most 
northerly of which is called Sultan Dagh, and which divided 
Pisidia from Phrygia Parorias. 

Q. Is there any thing peculiar about the Taurian range 
deserving our notice ? 

A. Three large valleys were compr^ended between the 
ridges of the Taurian rai^, each being lower thaii its south- 
em .neighbour, aind forming, as it were, so many intermediate 
steps betwe^ the southernmost ridge fronting the Mediter- 
ranean, and the common level of the great body of Aida 
Minor:; as- first, that of Pisidia, including Isauria, that of 
Phrygia Parorias lower than Pisidia, and the valley of Ly- 
caonia lower than both, and then the gre^t ij^terior level of 
Asia Minor. 

Q. How is Pisidia connected with Christianity ? 

A. After John withdrew from Paul and Barnabas at 
Pergay in Pamphylia; the latter taking with them Titus, in the 
place of the former, next proceeded to Antioch, the capital 
of the province, situated about ninety miles to the north of 
Pesga. It is probable that there were several Jewish syna- 
gogues in this city, as there were many free and independent 
Je^'« resident in Antioch. It was in one of these synagogues 
that Paul delivered the first of his discourses which has been 
handed down to posterity ; in which he shews that Jesus was 
the Messiah foretold by David; and which was followed by 
the Gentiles publicly beseeching him that he would preach the 
same doctrines to them cm the following sabbath. Here the Jews 
ejected the glad tidings that for tbem the Saviour had died^ 
which were then offered to, and at once embraced by, the 
heathen inhabitants. Antioch, in Pisidia, thence acquired the 
fame of being the first city in which the Gospel was publicly 
preached to the idolatrous Gentiles. (Acts xiii; xiv.) 

PONTUS. • 

Q. Where was Poatus situated, and how divided ? 
A. Pontus, a province, and foimerly a kingdom, of Asia 
Minor,was bounded on the north by the Euxine or Bla«k 
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Sea; on the east by Colchis and Armenia; on the south by 
Cappadocia ; and on the west by Galatia and Paphlagonia. 
It was divided into three parts : Pontus Galaticus, of which 
Amasia was the capital; Pontus Polemoniacus, from its chief 
tbwn Polemonium ; and Pontus Cappadocius, of which Tra- 
^zus was the capital. Each of these was again subdivided 
by Ptolemy into maritime and Mediterranean, or inland. 
The first of these extended from the* Halys to the Thenno- 
don'; the second from the Thermodon to Cerasus ; the Hahd, 
from thence to ^e mouth of the Apsarus. By Constantine 
it was divided into two strategise, or provinces ; Helenopontus 
the western, and Pontus Polemoniacus the eastern. By the 
Turks it is divided into the two pashalics of Sivas and Tar* 
abozan. 

Q. What is the general aspect of the country ? 

A. If we exc^t the maritime strip, Pontus is generally 
a rugged and mountainous country — in some parts of the 
country there are a few excellent forests of beech and syca- 
more trees ; in others there are many fertile lidges in a state 
of high cultivation, while towards the south, the countiy issa 
eleviated, and the dimate so severe, that the people are com- 
pelled to live tmder ground ; fruits do not ripen, and the 
scanty crops of barley on the steeps of the mountains, scarcely 
repay the labours of the husbandman : the face of this coun- 
tiy seems totally changed, since the early period of its 
history, as nothing is to be seen but bleak and barren moun- 
tains tipped with snow, intersected with deep glens and fearral 
precipices. * « 

Q. Is there no eico^tion to this description of the 
country? 

A. There are many spots, such as that near Gemish-kana, 
where the traveller passes through a deep valley watered by a 
fine stream, which is one continued garden of firuit trees, for 
several miles of which, he passes beneath the shade of wal- 
nut, plum; apple, almond, pear, and quince trees, 

Q. Which are the chief rivers of Pontus ? 

A. They are, the Halys, which separated Pontus from Paph-* 
lagonia,is the largest and longest river in Asia Minor: it is com- 
posed of two branches, one from the east, and another from the 
south, and frdls into the Euxine Sea. It is now known 
as Kkil-ermak — the Iris, now called Yesil^-ermak, or tha 
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green river, by the Turks, is a large stream, not much infe- 
rior to the Halys, and is composed of three principal streams^ 
which are augmented by other streams — the Fatsa, or Mel- 
anthius, has a north-west course of 160 British miles to the 
Euxine, which it enters between the ancient cities (£noe and 
Cotyora; and Apsarus, which, though not of great msffd* 
tude at first, becomes by the accession of many streams one 
of the finest rivers in Armenia, separating it from Colchis^ 
and the district of Guriel fix)m Pontus; its most eastern 
source is at the western base of the great mountain Scydisses, 
the loftiest range in Armenia, and after running a north and 
north-west course of more than 220 British miles, it enten 
the Euxine at Batoumi. 

Q. How is Pontus connected with the history of the New 
Testament ? 

A. It is generally supposed that the apostle preached in 
Pontus, because he addresses his first epistle to the believing 
Hebrews, who were scattered throughout this and the neigh- 
bouring provinces — it was jdso the native country of Aquila, 
with whom Paul met at Corinth, and with whom he abode, 
they being both of one traJe — ^many of the dwellers in Pon- 
tus were present at Jerusalem on the day of PeutecosC 
(Actsii. 2. 1 Peter.) 

PUTEOLI. 

•Q. Where was Puteoli situated ? 

A. The city of Puteoli, which was built upon a hiH op* 
posite the renowned Baise of the Romans, was situated in 
the kingdom of Naples, in Italy, about a hundred miles to 
the south of Rome. It was founded by a colony firom CumcB, 
and was originally called Dlcaearchia, but afterwards Puteoli, 
fix»m the great number of wells which were in the neigh- 
bourhood : it is now known as Puzzoli or Puzzuolo. 

Q. What is the nature of its situation P 

A. This once celebrated town of Italy is delightfully 
situated on a point projecting into the sea, nearly in the 
centre of the fine bay of Puzzuolo. Its situation 
as a sea-port is remarkably fine, its prominences form 
a natural port, admirably covered by the surrounding coast, 
and so divided into creeks and havens as to afford perfect 
Mcuri^ to vessels. It was accordingly, in ancient times. 
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the chief sea-port and mart of the inhabitants of Cumse^ and 
a rendezvous for merchants from Italy^ Sicily, and Greece ; 
while the attraction of the town and its baths allured the 
more oppulent Romans to its vicinity* But commerce has 
long since forsaken this place, and the devastations of war 
and earthquakes have greatly reduced it 

Q. What is the amount of the population and state of 
the town ? 

A. Its population, hardly exceeding a thousand, is now 
confined to me little point which formed the ancient port, 
and there remains only a few vestiges of its grandeur. In 
the square of the town stands a beautiful marble pedestal, 
covered with bas-reliefs, ref)resenting in allegorical figures, 
the fourteen towns of Asia Minor, destroyed by an earths 
auake, and rebuilt by Tiberius. The cathedral stands on 
Uie ruins of a temple, and is built chiefly of ancient ma- 
leiials. 

Q. Which are the antique remains found in its vicinity f 
A. The celebrated labyrinth, with its numerous apart^ 
ments, yet exists — ^behind the town are the remains of an 
amphitheatre — the temple of Jupiter Serapis is still conspi- 
cuous, firom its massive pillars, and the fragments of capitals, 
eomices^y and friezes ; but the most striking monument of 
antiquity is the remains of the mole that formed the ancient 
port. Several of its piers still stand unshaken : they ara 
sunk in the water, and once supported arches (to the number 
of twenty-five), part of which remain above the water. 

Q. What connection has this place with the Sacred 
Record ? 

A The apostle Paul abode seven days at Puteoli, by the 
favour of the centurion, on his first journey to Rome. It 
appears also from the Sacred Record that Puteoli was the 
destination of the vessel in which he sailed from Alexandria; 
and we learn from the testimony of Josephus, corroborated 
by Strabo, that this was the port of Italy to which ships from 
Egypt and the Levant commonly sailed. (Acts xxviii. 
11, 13.) 

RABBAH. 

Q. Where was Rabbah situated ? 

A. Rabbah, or Rabbath-Ammon, the capital of the Am- 
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inonites^ was situated on thebanks of the river Jabbok^ about 
twenty miles to the east of Heshbon, and fifteen to the south- 
east of Ramoth-Gilead. The city appears to have consisted 
of two parts : the city itself; and the city of waters, or royal 
city, whicb, as in the case of Aroer, was probably a detached 
portion of the city insulated by the stream on wbich it was 
situated. (2 Sam. xii. 27.) 

Q. How is Rabbah connected with Scripture ? 

A. After the*Hefeat and death of Og, the king of Bashan, 
by the Israelites, his great iron bedstead was removed to this 
place— during the seige of Rabbah by Joab, the brave and 
unsuspecting Uriah was slain by the treacherous contrivance 
of David ; after which, the latter went in person and took it. 
After the separation of the ten tribes, it remained to the 
kingdom of Israel, until the territories belonging to that 
kingdom on the east of the Jordan were ravaged by Tiglath- 
Pileser, and the people carried captive into Media ; when 
the Ammcmites, taking advantage of the uninhabited state of 
the country, recovered their capital. But for their cruelties, 
and their triumph over the Israelites, heavy judgments were 
denounced against them and their city, by the. prophets of 
the JLord ; which were fulfilled by the Assyrians and Chal- 
deans. It was subsequently repaired by, Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, king of Egypt, and by him called Philadelphia ; after 
which it was seiz^ by Antiochus the Great, king of Syria. 
(Deut. iii. 11. 2 Sam. xi; xii. Jer. xlix. 2, 3. Ezek. 
xxi. 20; XXV. 5. Amos i. 14.) 

Q. What is known concerning its present condition ? 

A. Rabbah is at present known by the name of Amman, 
and lies along the banks of a stream called Moiet Amman, 
about nineteen miles south-east of Szalt" The ruins which 
remain, are those of a church — temples — a high-arched bridge 
over the river, the banks of which, as well as « its bed, are 
paved — one of the largest theatres found in Syria, in front 
of which is a colonade, consisting originally of fifty columns, 
of which eight only remain, about fifteen feet high, sur- 
mounted by an entablature ;• the workmanship of wtich is 
represented to be of the best Roman times. Besides 
these, there is an ancient castle. The other buildings are of 
different ages. 
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RAMOTH-GILEAD. 

Q. Where was Ramoth-Gilead situated, and what is 
known regarding it t 

A. The city of Ramoth-Gilead, or Rammoth-Mizpeh, 
was situated on a hill not far from the river Jabhok, in the 
territories belonging to the tribe of Gad, about twelve miles 
to the north of Heshbon, sixteen to the west of Rabbath- 
Ammon, and twenty-two miles to the east of Jordan. It 
was one of the six cities of refuge. Mr. Buckingham sup- 
posed that he discovered the site of this city at a place now 
called Ramza, on the north side of the JabboL (Deut. 
iv. 43. Josh. XX. 8.) 

Q, How is it connected with Scripture ? 

A. In the reigns of Ahab, king of Israel, and Jehosha- 
phat king of Judah, the Syrians having held possession of 
this place for three years, as the only remaining fruits of 
their invasion of Israel, the two kings, encouraged by the 
statements of their felse prophets, united their forces and 
advanced to recover it : an expedition which ended only with 
the defeat of the combined army, and the death of Ahab. 
Some years after, Ahaziah, king of Judah, and Joram, king 
of Israel, again tmited against it, when, although the latter 
waa woimded and carried back to Jezreel, the city was re- 
covered ; as we find it in the possession of the Israelites, and 
Jehu was there anointed king of Israel, (2 Kings viii ; ix. 
2 Chron. xxiL 6^ 6.) 

RED SEA. 

Q. Where was the Red Sea situated ? 

A. The Red Sea, or Arabian Gulf, is that branch of the 
Southern Sea or Indian Ocean, which interposes itself be- 
tween Egypt on the west^ Arabia Felix and some part of 
Arabia Petrea on the east, while its northern extremity skirts 
the coast of Edom. It divides Arabia from the opposite 
coest of Africa, extending in a north-west direction from the 
straits of Babelmandel to the isthmus of Suez, where it ap- 
proaches to within sixty mUes of the Mediterranean Sea. 

Q. What is its extent and the nature of its tides ? 

A. Its length is very great, and cannot be estimated at 
less than 1480 mil^, lying between the twelfth and thirtieth 
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degrees of north lalitacie> Its l^readjth in by no means so con- 
siderable, scarcely ever amounting to 200 miles. The tides 
in this sea are but moderate. At Suezj the difference be- 
tween high and low water does not exceed from three to four 
feet. 

Q. Describe the navigation of the Red Sea ? 

A. The navigation of the Red Sea is very difficult and 
dangerous^ being almost constantly obstructed by ree& and 
coral rocks^ either above or under water ; to avoid striking 
against whioh^ ccmtinual precautions are required. The perU 
is greatly increased by the defective state of the vessels, and 
the want of skill in the mariners, who are unable to navigate 
at any distance from the land. 

Q. What was this sea remarkable fbr among th^ ^dents? 

A. The Red Sea was anciently one of the greatest chan- 
nels of commerce, only rivalled in importance by the Me^ 
dit^[¥aneaa. By it the fleets of Solomon proceeded to ^e 
far-famed countries of Ophir and Tarshish — ^by its means 
the precious conmiodities of the eastern worid were conveyed 
to Europe, and this communication formed the most splen- 
did source of commercial wealth. 

Q. What connection has this sea with the Sacred 
Record ? 

A. By the celebrated miracle of the passage over it, 
when God opened the Red Sea, dried it up, and made the 
Israelites pass through it, dry-shod, to the number of 600,000, 
without reckoning old men, women, or childreai. (Acts vii. 
36. Exod. xiv.) 

RHEGIUM* 

Q. Where wa9 Rhegium situated P 

A. Rhegium, a maritime cit^ in the kingd(m of Niq>les, 
on the southern coast of Italy, is situated at the extremity 
of the province, on the Faio di Messina, or strait wtdch se- 
parates the island of Sicily from the mainland — it is now 
called Reggip, and is the capital of Calabria Ultra ; it is six 
miles soii^t^east of Messina, in Sioi]y>. thinty-three. north- 
wiest of Nicotera, and about 190 south of Naples. 

Q. To. whom did it owe its origin ? 

A. It is said to have been originally built by a cokny 
from Chalcis. It was, however, splendidly rebuilt by: Julius 
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Caesar^ after his defeat of Pompey, and his expulsion 
finom Sicily^ afbr which it was called Rhegium JuHum, to 
distinguish it from Rhgium Lepidi, a town of Cisalpine 
Gaul. 

Q. What is the general appearance of the vicinity P 
A. Beggio stands on a hill^ and its environs are delight- 
ful^ abounding in oranges, citrons, mulberries, and vines, 
together with palm trees, and other productions of a tropical 
climate. 

'Q. What account have we of the population, and the 
intemr of the city P 



of tile houses are constructed of the remains of ancient 
buildings; and the town has a tolmble appearance. Ita 
public buUdings are all of a religious kind, consisting of a 
cathedral, eleven churches, seven convents, and two colleges, 
it is the see of an archbishop. 

Q. Hoiir is the p<^lation employed? 
A. Several of the inhabitants of Reggio are employed 
in the manufacture of silk, which is partly raised in the en- 
virons, partly procured from a sort of shell fish, called the 
pinua marina, which is made into gloves,8tocking8, and other 
small articles of extreme fineness. Wine, oil, and fruit, 
likewise form objects of export. Paul touched here as he 
went prisoner ti!) Roine. (Actb xxviii* 12. 14.) 



Q. Where is Rhodes silirated P 

A. Rhodes, an extensive island in the iEgean or Medi- 
erranean Sea, IdO miles in circumferenee, is sitoaited about 
8 miles to the south of Caria, in Asia Minor. In ancient 
times it was one of the most celebrated states of Greece, and 
distinguished above edl others by its wealth, commerce, and 
naval power. 

Q. What is the general appearance of the island P 
A. In the centre of the island rises Mount Artemisa, the 
ancient Mabyrus, with a steep and lofry summit, it forms 
the pinnacle of a chain of mountains, on which grow those 
forests of pine, which supplied the ancient navies of the Rho-> 
dians. Beneath this chain rises a range of lower hills. The 
island, taken generally, is a mostdeli^tful spot — ^its gardens 
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are filled with ddicious fruit — here, as in Cos, every gale is 
scented with powerful fragrance wafted from groves of orange 
and citron trees — numberless aromatic herbs exhale at the 
same time such profuse odour, that the whole atmosph^e 
seems iilipr^gnated with a spicy perfume. 

Q. In what state of cultivation are these hills ? . 

A. Most of the hills fitted for the culture of the vine^ 
are at present in an entirely neglected state. The track be- 
neath forming the greater portion of the island, slopes gradu-^ 
ally down to the sea, and being watered by numerous streams 
descending from the higher regions, is capable, under proper 
cultivation, of producing the most luxuriant crops. The op- 
pression of the Pasha, and the insecurity of property, have 
rendered these gifts of nature of no avail. 

Q. What kind of climate has Rhodes ? 

A. The climate of Rhodes is delightful. The greater, 
part of summer is free from those intense heats usually felt 
in an eastern climate. The months of July and August only 
are exposed to hot winds from the coast of Caramania. The 
scorching wind of the Sirocco also is never felt. The win- 
ters are uncommonly mild and humid. It was much praised 
by the Ancients, and the present inhabitants maintain that 
hardly a day passes throughout the year wherein the sun is 
not visible. 

Q. For what was Rhodes formerly distinguished ? 

A. In its early history, Rhodes was as much distin- 
guished by art as by splendour. The city wfus so built as 
to have the appearance of a single edifice — its walls of eitor- 
moos-strength and thickness, were marked i^t intervals by 
lofty towm, serving also as lighthouses to the numerous 
shipping which frequented its harbour — its port had been im-^ 
proved by all the resources of art — it was at once strongly 
fortified and ornamented like a palace — it was adorned by 
works of painting and sculpture — Protogenes, the contem- 
porary and rival of Apelles, produced here, those master- 
pieces, which were the admiration of antiquityi — ^in sculpture 
Rhodes could boast of her celebrated Colossus, one of the 
seven wonders of the worid ; and in the time of Cicwro and 
Csesar, its schoob^ were among the most frequented by those 
who aspired to scientific distinction. 

Q. In what does the produce of the island consist ? 
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A. The island, which produces hut little grain, still yields 
ahundance of fine fruits, wine, wax, and honey, hut there is 
a deficiency of olives for the consumption of tne inhahitants 
— the quantity of cotton produced is harely sufficient for the 
supply of the population — ^it exports soap, fine carpets, and 
camlets. 

Q. What is the amount of the population ? 

Q. The population is stated at ahout 20,000 : the Greeks 
inhabit forty-two villages, containing about 14,000 souls. 
The rest of the population, consisting entirely of Turks and 
Jews, reside in the capital. The annual remittance to Con- 
stantinople is about db6300 sterling. 

Q.. What is the general appearance of the capital ? 

A. Rhodes displays no remarkable curiosity, or monu- 
ment of former times — ^when viewed from a distance, it pre- 
sents some vestiges of its former grandeur — ^its situation at 
the extremity of a promontory — its buildings in the form of 
an amphitheatre — the strength and solidity of its walls, and 
its towers situated on rising rocks, impress high ideas of its 
strength and grandeur ; but its buildings, devoid of elegance 
and regularity, mark the desolation occasioned by tyranny. 

Q. Does the island possess any antique ruins ? 

A. The principal ruins are not of earlier date than the 
residence of the Knights of Malta — they consist of a fine 
(dd fortress, with its venerable moated castle : the cells of the 
Knights are yet to be seen entire, and the cathedral in which 
they met for worship— near Lindus, the ancient capital, are 
numerous antiquities, besides the ruins of a temple, perhaps 
that of the Lindian Minerva, and numerous inscriptions dis- 
tinguished by their classical simplicity and brevity. The 
apostle Paul visited Rhodes when going to Jemsalem. (Acta 
xxi. 1.) 

ROME. 

Q. Where is Rome situated ? 

A. Rome, a city of Italy, the seat of the Roman empire, 
and formerly capital of the known world, is situated on the 
banks of the Tiber, at the distance of 16 miles from the sea. 
The name of its founder, and the manner of its foundation, 
are not precisely known. 

Q. What was the original state of Rome ? 
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A. In it^original state, Rome was but a small castle, on 
the summit oif Mount Palatine ; and the founder, to give his 
followers the appearance of a nation or barbarian horde, was 
obliged to erect a standard as a common asylum, for every 
criminal, debtor, or murderer, who fled from their natife 
country to avoid the punishment which awaited them. From 
such an assemblage, a numerous body was soon collected, and « 
before the death of its founder, the Romans had covered with 
their habitations the Palatine, the Capitoline, Aventine, and 
Esquiline hills, with Mounts Cassius and QuirinaUs. 

Q. For what was the city distinguished ? 

A. Rome was, at first, nothing but a mass of rude huts of 
the very meanest description — under the successors of Romu- 
lus the first dwellings disappeared — the most splendid edifi- 
ces took their places — the whole city was enlarged, beautified, 
and rendered more convenient ; walls were added for the pro- 
tection of the place ; they went on, from time to time, in- 
creasing the number of public edifices^ till at length Rome 
contained not less than 420 temples, crowded with statues, 
and each divinity had a particular college of sacerdotal ser- 
vants. 

Q. Describe the river on whose banks Rome was erected, 
and by what names it has been designated P 

A. The Tiber rises in the Appenines, and falls into the 
Tyrrhene Sea, 16 miles below Rome ; here its course is from 
north to south : though deep, it is far from wide, being only 
about 200 feet, and its water is of a dingy yellow* Its stream 
is rapid — its course winding, but the scenery of its banks is 
quite uninteresting The river Tiber, or Tibris, was origin- 
ally called AWula, from the whiteness of its waters, and af- 
terwards Tiberis, when TiberiuuSj king of Alba, had been 
drowned there. It was also named Tyrrhemis, because it 
watered Etruria, and Lydius, because the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood were supposed to be of Lydian Origin. It 
was formerly, as it is now, of considerable use in facilitating 
the conveyance of provisions and other articles, for the con- 
sumption of the city, and several of the ^hipping places on 
its banks \mQ a pretty and picturesque appearance. 

Q. For what were the ancient Romans distinguished ? 

A. For their Ambitious and gracing .disposition — their 
succe^jsful inroads on the liberty and happiness of other 
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Bations, even the most distant— ^their love of liberty and power 
^ regarded their own interest, either as individuals, or as a na- 
tionr-their rapacity and want of forbearance — their watch- 
fulness of the power of those who ruled over them — theiif 
Cruelty and want of sympathy towards the oonquered-r-their 
valour and strict military discipline — their love, and success- 
ful cultivation of literature — ^respect for the religious insti- 
tutions of their country — temperance and moderation in their 
desires ; and the unbounded power vested in the head of 
every family over his own offspring. 

Q. Pid the Romans still continue distinguished for their 
temperance and frugality ? 

A. The transmarine victories of the Romans proved at 
last the ruin of their innocence and bravery. They gre^ 
fond of the luxury of the Asiatics ; and conquered by the 
vices and indolence of thos? nations whom they had subdued, 
they became as effeminate and as dissolute as th^ir captives ; 
till, at last, they sunk in the luxury and voluptuousness they 
had for centuries condemned in others, and were unable tp 
defend themselves against the hordes of barbari^s, who 
overspread western Europe, and put an end to the Roma^ 
power, 

Q. What is said of Rome in the New Testament ? 

A. The apostle Peter denoted it by the figurative tide of 
Babylon. John, the Divine, points it out by the same name, 
and describes it in such a manner as can oi^ly agree to Rome; 
1. By its command over all nations; 2. By its cruelty to- 
wards the saints; and, 3. By its situation on seven, hills. 
Paul came twice to Rome, first when he appealed to Caesar ; 
and, secondly, a year before his martyrdem. ( 1 Peter v. 
13. Rev. XIV. 8; xvi.,19; 3^vii. 5, 9; xviii. 2, 10, 21.) 

Q. For what is the modem city distinguished ? 

A. Modem Rome is distinguished for its squares, monu- 
ments, aqueducts, and fountains ; its churches, palaces of the 
Pope, and its society. 

Q. In what condition are the streets of Rome ? 

A. The streets of Rome have seldom any foot-pavement ; 
some of them are wretchedly narrow and irregular, but as the 
houses are not high, the atmosphere is not vitiated. A num- 
ber of the streets are long and straight, and not unfrequently 
terminated by an obelisk, a fountain, or a church. The 
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Corso is the great public walk of Rome, and the scene of 
carnival festivities. There are, however, a number of spa- 
cious and airy streets, or rather roads, formed between gar- 
dens and villas. 

Q, What appearance have the squares of Rome f 

A. The squares are small but numerous, and in general 
adorned with obelisks, fountains, or other ornaments — ^many 
of them have a number of ancient statues, and some 'of 
them command delightful views of the city. 

Q. Describe the monuments of Rome ? 

A, The wall that surrounded Rome in the time of the 
emperors, is, in many places, in good preservation. Among 
the ancient edifices the Pantheon is conspicuous, a structure 
distinguished equally for beauty and elegance — the amphi- 
theatre of Vespasian — the vast baths of Dioclesian, now con- 
nected with a convent — Adrian's mausoleum — the triumphal 
arches of Constantine, Septimus, Severus, and Titus — Tra- 
jan's pillar, and that erected in honour of Marcus Aurelius ; 
with several of the ancient roads, and the catacombs. 

Q. Which are the principal fountains and aqueducts of 
RomeP 

A. Of the ancient aqueducts there remain only three ; 
yet their supply of water is extremely copious. The For- 
tima Felice, in the Viminal mountain, is supplied by the 
Aqua Claudia, and discharges itself through a rock, and 
under an Ionic arcade, through which three streams descend 
from the summit of an adjacent hill. The Fontani di Trevi 
is an elegant building of Corinthian architecture, ornamented 
vrfQa statues, and is beyond doubt the most finished structure 
in Europe, that bears the name of fountain. 

Q. Enumerate its chief churches ? 

A. No city in Europe is superior to Rome in the num- 
ber and magnificence of its churches. The principal of 
which are, that of St Clement — St. Piedro di Vincoli — St. 
Andrea, on Monte Cavallo — St. Piedro, on Montorio, con- 
taining the famous picture of the transfiguration, by Raphael 
— Santa Maria Egizinea, supposed to be the ancient temple 
of Fortuna Virilis — Ava Coeli, is considered as occupying the 
site of the temple of Jupiter Capitoline — the Pantheon, 
the seven Patriarchal Casilicse or cathedrals, and St. Peter's, 
the most splendid building in Europe, the erection of which. 
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cost, at least, £12>000,000 sterling, and in which the arts 
of ajrchitecture, sculpture, and paintings are all displayed in 
the highest peifection. 

Q. How many palaces has the Pope ? 

A. Three ; the first called the Lateran, which presents 
three fronts of great extent and simplicity, and is striking 
by its size and height The Quirinal Palace has become, from 
the height and salubrity of its situation, the summer resi- 
dence of the Popes. Its exterior presents two long fronts^ 
plain and unadorned. The adjoining gardens are spacious, 
lefresked by several fountains, and shaded by groves of 
kurel, pine, ilex, and forest trees. And, lastly, the great 
palace of the Vatican, situated on an eminence to the north- 
west of the city, near St. Peter's. All the great architects 
that Rome has produced, Bramanti, Raphael, Fontano, Ma- 
demo, Bernini, were, in their turn, employed on some part 
or other of this edifice — the number of its apartments is es- 
timated at 10,000 — it is bui^t with great grandeur, and its 
walls are adorned with the cartoons of Raphael and Michael 
Angelo— here are to be seen the statues of the Apollo Bel-' 
videre, the Laocoon, and the Antinous. 

Q. What kind of manufactures does Rome cany on f 

A. Its manufacturing establishments are small, but in 
considerable variety ; viz. woollens, ^Iks, velvets, hats, gloves 
stockings, liquors, pommade, and artificial flowers. Of ar- 
ticles connected with tlie fine arts, a small export takes place. 
Its foreign trade is limited to imports of colonial articles, 
and a few manufactures, such as printed cottons : its exports 
oonsist of the produce of the adjacent country, as aliim, vit- 
riol, puzzuolano sand, olive oil, anise, and a fe!^ other 
articles. 

Q. What is the amount of the population of Rome ? 

A. The inhabitants of Rome amount to nearly 14Pfl(fo; 
these occupy a third of the space inclosed by the walls, of 
which 8000 or 9000 are Jews, who are restricted to a parti-^ 
eular quarter, the gates of which are closed every night — ^the 
number of Catholic inhabitants connected with the church, 
as priests, monks, or nuns, is computed at 7000, or 8000, 

Q. What is the complexion of its society ? 

A. The society of Rome has long formed one of its great 
attractions. The police exercise no inquisitorial power, so 
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tiiat each pistson, Wlietiier foreigBer, oir nativ6^ imaj Uve «s he 
pleases without exciting animadversion. Hence a con* 
siderable assemblage of enlightened foreigners^ whose society 
gives animation to the city, and makes up for ^e monotony, 
or prejinUce, so common to the conversation of the natives. 
Q. What kind of amnsenlents have the population P 
A. Their aunusements consist of theatrical represent- 
ations, concerts, and religious processions. Lent is always 
preceded by a carnival, a scene of grotesque and pu^e di8-> 
play — to walk in the streets of Borne is quite uatashionahle 
—die ^ming parties are numerous, and generally cro^deo^ 
&ere is no lukury of the table at these parttesjbut music, codn 
vefsataon, dancing, with cards for the moi^ elderly portion 
<^ the company, 

SAMARIA. 

Q. Where was Samaria situated P 

A. The division of the Holy Labd, thus denominated, 
derives its name from the city of Sanlaria, and comprises th» 
tract of country which was originally occupied by the twO 
tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh, within Jordan, lying ex* 
actly 4n the middle between Judea and Gelike. It was thus 
boiunded on the north by Galilee; on the east by the river 
Jordah ; on the south by Judte; and on the west by the 
Mediterranean Sea. Its Chief cities were Sychar, Anti- 
patris, and Samaria. 

Q. Wlmt IS the general aspect and nature of this dis- 
trictP 

A. J^ephussap; it is entirely of the same Aature as 
Judea, IbJr hoik countries are made up of bills and valleys, 
are moist enough for agriculture, and are very fertile. They, 
have abundatice of trees, and are full of autlmomal fruit; both 
thibrhijchgi^ws wild, and that which is theefifectof cultivation. 
In conoboration of this Mr. Buckingham adds, its soil and 
ptoductions, a» tesemblmg that of Judea, is so far true^ that 
bdh are composed of abmpt and rugged hiUd, and diffbr es- 
sentially from the plains of Galilee. But while in Judea tb» 
hills are mostly as bare as the imaginatiim could paint them^ 
and a few of the narrow vallejns only are fertile ; m Samaria, 
the Y&FV summits of the eminences are as well clothed as the 
sides of tketo. These, with the luxuriant valleys which they 
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«ndose> present scenes of imbtoken verdiue in almost eveiy 
point of view> wbicli are. delightfully' vari^ted by the pic- 
turesque forms, of the hills aiid vales themselves, emdc^ed 
hj the occasional sight of wood and water, ia clusters of olive 
and other trees, and rills and torrents. running among them. 

Q» What was the nature of the situation of the city of 
Samaria ? 

A. Its sitmMioa.was extoemely beautiful, and strong hy 
nature. It stood on a fine, large, insulated hill,, surrounded 
by a broad deep valley, which was environed by four hills, 
one on each side, that were cultivated with terraces up to the 
top, sown with grain, and planted with fig and olive t^ees. 
The hill of Samaria likewise rose in terraces to a height 
equal to any of tfie adjoining mountains. 

Q. What rank did Samaria hold among the cities oi liie 
ancient kingdom of Israel P 

A. Samaria was made the capital of the ancient kingdom 
of Israel \^ Omxi, king of Israel, who made it the. seat of 
his government By his successors it was greatly imptoved 
and fortified, and, uter resisting the repeateii attacks of the 
kings of Assyria, it was destroyed by Shalmaneser, who re- 
duced it to a heap of stones. (Micah i. 6. 2 Kings xvii. 6.) 

Q. When did Samaria recover from its ruined condition? 

A. Samaria seems to have arisen, again, hsom its ruins 
during the reign of Alexander, a^r whose death it was sub- 
ject to the Egyptian and. Syrian kings, until it was beselged, 
taken, and rased tathe ground by the high priest. Hyrcanus. 
It was, however, affceiiwards wholly rebuilt, and oonmderably 
enlaced by Hierody sumamed the Great, who gave it the 
name of ^ebaste, and erected a temple t^ere, in honour , of 
the emperor Augustus (Sebastes) Caesar* 

Q» What is the preset state of the ancient Samaria ? 

A. The present village is small and poor, with a very 
steep ascent, butextremdy interesting, both from its natural 
situation, and from the picturesque remains of a ruined cour 
vent of Gothic architecture— it contains about 30 dwellings, 
which are surrounded by fruitful valleys and abundance of 
olive-trees — ^the remains, in its vicinity, consist of a large 
street, lined by an avenue of columns without capitals, 33 of 
which are still standmg — ^a group of eight large and as many 
smsdl pillars, mOx others fallen, also without capitals, and 
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blocks of stone^ not cleariy in^cating the form of the build- 
ings to which they belonff; — and, which is the most conspi- 
cuous of all, the ruins of a large cathedral church standing 
east and west, and about 150 feet in length by 50 in breadth. 
These, and other remains found about the neighbourhood, 
and described by recent trarejlers, are those of Sebaste of 
Samaria as rebuilt by Herod, and as it existed in the time 
of our Saviour. Of the ancient SamaA there appear to be 
no vestiges. 

SAMOS. ^ 

Q. Where was Samos situated ? 

A. Samos, an island situated in the Grecian Archipelago, 
about 50 miles to the soutJi-east of Chioi, separated only 
by a narrow strait from the opposite coast of Asia Minor; 
it is 24 miles long, 12 broad, and about 70 or 80 in circum- 
ference. Its capital is Cora; the principal city, however, is 
Vathi, distiilguished by its large and convenient harbour. 

Q, What is the general appearance of the island ? 

A. It contains two ranges of very lofty mountains, some 
parts of which are verdant, covered with woods, and display 
the most beautiful scenery ; but others are bleak and rocky. 
Between these, however, are rich and cultivated plains — the 
soil runs naturally to wood ; and the island is said to contain 
all the trees which grow in Asia, excepting the cypress. 

Q. For what was this island anciently famea r 

A. It was much celebrated by the ancients for its fer- 
tili^, and for the excellence of its fruits. It was famed as 
the Idrth-place of the goddess Jimo, and Pythagoras, the 
wisest of all the seven wise men of Greece : here the £uned 
Lycurgus and Pherecydes died. 

Q. Does this island exhibit any ruins of its former 
greatness? 

A. On the east end of the island are the remains of the 
ancient city of Samos, the magnificence of which was much " 
boasted in antiquity. The city walls still exist, cased inside 
and outside with white msgrble — the ruins of a large theatre — 
those of several other considerable edifices — several bases and 
pedestals of the temple of Juno, celebrated both for its ex- 
traordinary size and the style of its architecture ; and also 
five statues which originally belonged to the same building. 
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• What is tbe amottnt of the population, sind does itr 
«njoy any privilege over those of the other islands of the 
Archipelago ? 

A. The population is said to amount to nearly 60,000, 
dispei^d throu^ 18 large, and *20 small villages. This is 
the only island in the Archipelago in which the people enjoy 
any thing of a republican form of government Each village 
elects from among Its principal inhabitants three persons 
called primates ; these choose annually three chiefs, who are 
the rulers of the island. A Turkish Aga, indeed, resides here ; 
but ihe whole power is in the hands of the Greeks. 

Q. In what do its exports and produce consist ? 

A. It is admitted to be the richest island in the Archi- 
pelago, and exports from 20,000 to 25,000 cantars of grapes, 
15,000 barrels of raisins, with wine to such an extent, that the 
duty amounts to 26,000 piastres. Theother customs produce 
about 12,000 piastres. It produces, also, valuaUe marble, ^ 
and contains mines of lead, silver, and even, it is said, of 
gold ; but these are .carefully concealed, from the rapacity of 
the Turkish government. 

Q. What connection has Samos with the Sacred Record? 

A. Though Paul went on shore here, as he was going to 
Jerusalem, yet we know of no Christian church on this island, 
till about the epd of the second century ; since" which it has 
never been utterly abolished. (Acts xx. 15.) 

SAMOTHRACIA. 

Q. Where is Samothracia situated ? 

A. The island of Samothracia, or Samothrace, is situated 
in the JEgem Sea, opposite the mouth of the Hebrus (now 
Marissa), over against, or on the coast of Thrace: from 
which it is distant about thirty-two miles. It was anciently 
called Samos, and distinguished from the Salnos which lies 
on the coast of Ionia, by the epithet of Thracian, but now 
called Samandraki ; it is twenty miles in circumference, and 
possesses the best harbours of any islands in those seas. 

Q. For what were the inhabitants celebrated among the 
Ancients ? 

A. The Samothracians were famed for their religious 
character ; and as all the mysteries of pagan religion were 
supposed to have had their origin there, the island received 
I Y 
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the surname of Sacred; and was a safe and inviolable qagr- 
liim to all fugitives and criminals. 

Q. How is it connected with Scripture ? 

A. The apostle Paul, departing from Troas, first landed 
liere, and next sailed for Neapolis, a sea-port in Macedonia. 
(Acts xvii. 11.) 

SARDIS. 

Q. Where was Saxdis situated ? 

A. Sardis, the capital of the kingdom of Lydia, in Asia 
Minor, was situated at the foot of Mount Tmolus, on the 
banks of the Pactolus, which commanded aa extensive view 
over the surrounding country. 

Q. For what was Sardis noted ? 

A. It was celebrated for the gre^t opulence and for the 
voluptuousness, and debauched manners of its inhabitants — 
its tens of thousands of men of war ; and for the many seiga^ 
it sustained against the Cimmerians, Persians, Medes, Ma- 
cedonians, lonians, and Athenians, and for the battle in 
which Antiochus Soter was defeated by Eumenes, king of 
Pergamos. 

Q. Are there any remains of its ancient grandeur ? 

A. There are standing six pillars, twenty-one feet in cir- 
cumference, and thirty in height, and several stones be- 
longing to a former building now prostrate. The stones ar» 
sc exactly inclosed in the standing pillars, that they seem as 
if they were all composed, esLch of one stone. The castle, 
an ancient building, is in ruins ; within which, on the cha}$- 
iter of a pillar, is a Greek inscription, to the honour of the 
emperor Tiberius— east of the castle lie the ruins of a great 
church, and north of these, another vast ruin, the walls still 
lemaining of a very considerM)le length, with several divi- 
sions and apartments, all which take up a great space of 
ground ; this building has been thought to be the palace of s 
itie ffovemor, ©r Hall of Justice. Other ruins are met with 
all sSong the same direction, so that it appears, the greatest 
part of the city lay tliis way.^ 

Q. What is &e condition of the modem town ? 

A. This^ great and opulent city, now called Sart, is dwin- 
dled into a poor insignificant village, the houses being few 
and mean. As the place, however, is a station of the caravans 
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MBhurftom Persia to Smyrna^ it has a large khan built in 
it tat Uke accommodation of travellers. The present inhabi- 
tiOl» are mostly shepherds^ who tend their numerous 
ioeks aad ' herds wkKn feed in the spacious plain. The 
pepukdon are Turks^ with a few Christians, the latter acting 
in the humble capacity of common gardeners and labourers : 
the former have a mosque^ previously a Christian churchy 
tl the entrance of winch are several curious pillars of polished 
marble^ The Christians have neither place of worship nor 
fvUsiDiu fastruotoT. 



Q» What connection has this place with Christianity ? 
A. A Cbristian church was early planted here, but th« 
▼igonr of inward piety quickly decayed. Our Saviour, by 
the imosde John, sent them a correctory epistle, that pointed 
om their spiritual languor and hypocrisy, and diargra them 
quiekly to endeavour the removal thereof, as they mk;ht 
«xpeet a sc^den reckoning with God : Remember thereloi# 
howllMm hast received and heard, and hold fast, and repent* 
If therefore thon shalt not watch, I will come on thee as a thief, 
«ad thoa shalt not know what hour I will come upon thee." 
4So truly has this been the case, that there is now not only no 
church, no clergymen, but also no one capacitated either to 
ftdimiiister Gospel ordinances, or communicate religious know- 
ledge of any kind in Sardis. (Rev. iii. 1 — 6.) 



Q. Where was Sarepta situated P 

A. Sarepta, or Zarephath, a sea-port town of Phoenicia, 
was sitoaled in the territories belonging to the tribe of Asher, 
about fifteen miles to the north of Tyre, and ten miles to the 
Ipouth of Sidon. It was called a city of Sidon, from being 
within the Jboundaries of the tract belonging to that city. 

Q. How is it connected with Scripture ? 

A. It is mentioned in Scripture as the temporary resi- 
dence oi the piophet Elijah, and the place where he per- 
formed the miracle of preventing the diminution of the 
barrel of meal and cruise of oil, and , that of raising the 
widow's son to life again. It is referred to under the name 
of .Sarepta by our tfiiviour. (1 Kings xvii. Luke iv. 26.) 

Q. What is the conditi(m of the modem town and 
neighbourhood P 
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A. Of this place nothing now remains but a fi^ b^lftW 

on the lops of mo hUh at aoine distance from the. sea»( l^e 
position wbjdi they hold Iwig tenned Sarphar. Tl^cre^e 
^eal mwks of improveindni, about the h^Us^; and tifit3m&0t 
bf them axe a great muBW of sepulchral grottoiB. ov^, ialo 
the rock. It is said that tlie bouse of the wonuifk firho ue- 
ceived Elias, \ym liv tliu sea -side, where there Bopi.AMd^ * 
Itmall Biosquo ; iu whiuh Ui^-reis a little cell, where t^^e^.:^9y 
the prophet h\\ Thtj old S;Lurepta was jaost puobablv.hwe^ 
for ihevt^iiro st veral found H^tions of wallSj^and those ofsi^^tdr 
chix^, whuh must liave belonged to the people of /die town. 
Al^ut a qu^ter of a miJe aorth of the moasffie^ are j 
||||i|af ^ my iHM^i^t hiiildiDg. 

SELAH. 

tt Where wa^s Selali situated? 
A, Snlah, the capital of Idumea, built on an. 
plain J was sihuind in a deep valley, thp entrasf^e ta 
wMch is ]>v u l . jL^theneddh£le,in some places not nu»ae than 
eight feel widtij whii h, in .^oine parts, rising from 400 to 700 
feet, nearly meet awr ]iead,''ahout ninety miles to thfiisouth-eaat 
of Jerusalem. Mount Hor, celebrated in Sc^piure, oveilooifcs 
the ruins of this ancient capitaL It was called by the n«|ne of 
Ptrtiu from it:i rocky position; and byose of the.propheta it 
is denominated " the Rock " : it is also said, that Amaziah 
slew of £dom in the valley of Salt* ten thousand, and took 
Selah by war, and called the name of it Joktheiel tuito thi3 
day. ( Jer. xlix, 16, 2 Kings xiv. 7.) 

Q» What is the present state pf the site of Selah P 
A. The remains of this ancient city, whkh have heem 
described by several recent travellers, attest the splendour ot 
this wonderful place. They-c(msist of arches^ aquoducts* 
palaces, temples, a theati*e, and magQifipent tombs, ex- 
cavated in the solid rock ; with a great, profusion of tiles, 
bricks, and the rubbish of form^ buildiogQ». scattered ov<e(lr 
the surface. At the western end of the valley, the road as- 
cends to the high platform on which MonntiHoriand the tomb of 
Aaron stand. This was the great depot of the Nabathfleans^ 
in their trade between the Red^Sea and the Meditdmneau at 
Rhinocolura, or El Arish ; the'^ route being over th« Djtiel 
Shera, or Mount Seir, across the valley of El Araba, mi 
the hills on its western side. 
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SELEUCIA. 

Q. Where was Seleucia situated ? 

A. Seleucia, a fortified fiea-port town of Syria, was situ- 
ated a little to the north of the Orontes (now called El- 
Aasee), and ahout fifteen miles to the west of Antioch : it 
derived its name from Seleucus Nicator, and was sometimes 
called Seleticia ad Mare, to distinguish it from nine other 
cities of the same name in Syria. 

Q. What is the present state of Seleucia ? 

A. Although Seleucia was a large and well-fortified city, 
there is not now a single hahitation remaining : nothing is 
to be seen hut heaps of rubbish, and works in the adjacent 
rock, which prove that this was once a very important and 
considerable place. In the sea, also, may be perceived the 
traces of two piers, which are indications of a nautical port^ 
now choked up. The inhabitants of the country go thither 
to fish, and call the name of the place Souaidia. 

Q. What connection has Seleucia with the --New Testa- 
ment history ? 

A. After Paul and Barnabas had finished their business 
at Jerusalem and returned to Antioch ; while joining in the 
public exercises of religion, at the laXtef place, the Holy 
Ghost, by special direction, ordered, that these two should 
be set apart to preach the Gospel in other places. Which 
being accordingly done, by prayer, fasting, and imposition of 
hands, they departed to Seleucia. (Acts xiii. 1— -4.) 

SHARON. 

Q. Where was Sharon situated ? 

A, The city of Sharon, or Saron, was situated about 
fourteen miles to the north-east of Joppa, and about the same 
distance to the north-west of Lydda. At an early period 
many of its inhabitants became converts to the principles of 
Christianity on account of the healing of Eneas by means of 
the apostle Peter. No trace of this city can now be found.; 
and its very site is matter of dispute. It gave name to the 
surrounding plain. (Acts x. 35.) 

Q. What- is known as to the plain of Sharon ? 

A. The beautiful and extensive plain of Sharon extended 
from Caesarea to Joppa on the sea-coast, and eastward to the 
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mountaina of J udea; and is celebrated for its wines, its flow- 
ers, and its pastures. It still preserves iome portion of its 
ancient beauty ; and is adorned in tbe spring with the while 
and red rose, the narcissus, the white and orange lily, the 
carnation, and other flowers : but for the rest of the year, 
it appears little better than a desert, with here and there a 
ruined village, and some dumps of olive-trees and syca- 
mores. 

SHECHEM. • 

Q. Where was Shechem situated ? 

A. Shechem, a city of Samaria, about forty miles fircrm 
Jehisalem, ^as situated between the mountains of Gerizim 
and Ebal, or the mountain of blessing aud the mountain of 
cuTiing. It has, at difier6nt periods, been known by the 
various names of Sichem, Sychar, or Sechem, and Neapolis, 
(so called b^ Vespasian after he enlarged and beautified it) 
Napolose, and now by Nablous, and seems, like that of Sa- 
maria, to have been applied to a district of country at first. 
On Abram's coming from Haran into the land of Canaan, 
he is said to have passed through the land tmto the place 
of Sichem^ unto the plain of Moreb. (Gen. xii. 5. Deut. 
3d. 29; xxvii. 12, 13.) 

Q. With what feelings is this part of the Holy LaHcJ 
contemplated ? 

A. Dr. Clarke says, the tmieller directing his footsteps 
towards its ancient sepidchres, as everlasting as the rocks in 
which they are hewn, is permitted, upon the authority of ^- 
cred and indisputable record, to contemplate the spot where the 
remains of Joseph, of Eleazar, and of Joshua, were severally 
deposited. If any thing connected with the memory of past 
ages b^ calculated to awaJcen local enthusiasm, the land around 
this city is pre-eminently entitled to consideration. The sacred 
story of events transacted in the field of Sichem, from our 
earliest years is remembered with delight : but with the ter- 
ritory before our eyes where those events took place, and in 
the view of objects existing as they were described 3000 
years ago, the grateful impression kindles into ecstasy. Along 
the valley^ we beheld ' a company of Ishmaelites coming from 
Gilead/as in the days of Reuben and Judah, ' with their 
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camels bearing spicery^ and balm^and myrrh;* who would 
gladly have purchased another Joseph of his brethren, and 
conveyed him as a slave to al^me Potiphar in Egypt. Upon 
the hills around, flocks and herds were feeding, as of old ; 
nor in the simple g»b of the shepherds of Samaria was there 
any thing repugnant to the notions we may entertain of the 
appearance presented by the sons of Jacob. 

Q. Which are the leading circumstances connecting She- 
chem with Scripture ? 

A. Shechem, which received its name from Shechem, the 
son of Hamor, the Canaaiiite, was twice destroyed : first, by 
the sons of Jacob, in revenge for the injury done to their 
•ister Dinah ; when they treacherously slew all the males^ 
and spoiled their city : and again, 500 years after, by Abi- 
melech, the son of Gideon by a concubine ; who, having 
been proclaimed king by the Shechemites, quarrelled with 
thelh at the end of three years and a half; and after slaying 
all who opposed him in the field, and all the inhabitants of 
the city, " teat it down and sowed it wi^ salt." It was, how- 
ever, rebuilt by Jeroboam, fiiter the defection of the ten tribes; 
but as Rehoboam had previously been proclaimed king of all 
Israel at the same place, it had probably partially revived 
before. When rebuilt by Jeroboam, it was made his resi- 
dence, and so the first capital of the kingdom of Israd, 
separate from that of Judah. When the Samaritans were 
driven out of Samaria by Alexander, they took refuge in 
this place, which has been their chief seat ever since. In 
the vicinity of Shechem is Jacob's well, memorable for our 
Saviour's conversation with the woman of Samaria. (Gen. 
xxxiv. Judg. ix. Josh. xxvi. 33. 1 Kings xii. 25. 
John iv. 6.) 

Q. What is the appearance of the situation of Nablous ? 

A. There is nothing in the Holy Land finer than the 
view of Nablous; from the heights around it, as the tra- 
veller descends towards it from the hills, it appears lux- 
uriantly embosomed in the most delightful and fragi'ant bow- 
ers, half concealed by rich gardens, and by stately trees 
collected into groves, all around the bold and beautiful valley 
in which it stands. 

Q. What is the arrangement of the town ? 

A. The town has Gerizim on the south, and Ebal on the 
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north of it^ and consists chiefly of two long streets running 
east and west between the hills, and those intersected again 
by smaller ones, mostly crossiag them at right angles. At 
present, the town is populous and flouriSung, and the 
grounds around it bear the marks of opulence and industry. 
Within the town are six mosques, five baths, one Chris- 
tian church of schismatic Greeks, an excellent covered bazar 
for fine goods, and an open one for provisions ; besides nu- 
merous cotton cloth manufactories, and shops of every des- 
cription. 

Q. What is the amount of the population of, and the 
nature of the trade carried on in, Nablous ? 

A. The resident population is thought to amount to ten 
thousand. These are almost all Mohammedans; the few 
Greek Christians, there, scarcely amounting to fifty in 
number : among its population tiude seems to flourish — their 
principal employment is in making soap, but the manufac- 
tures of the town supply a very widely extended neighbour- 
hood, and they are exported to a great distance upon camels. 

SHUSHAN. 

Q. Where was Shushan situated ? 

A. Shushan, or Susa, the ancient capital of that part of 
£lam which formed the principality of Susiana under the 
sway of Abradates, was situated on the banks of, and occu- 
pied the space between, the two rivers Choaspes and Eulagus 
(the Ulai of Scripture); having the former on the west, and 
the latter on its eastern boundary. Very shortly after the 
capture of Babylon, this city became the winter residence of 
the Persian kings, as in the book of Daniel, where it is called 
Shushan the palace, and where that illustrious personage 
himself resided, as the first of the three presidents nominated 
by Darius the Mede. The walls of Shushan are said to have 
been upwards of thirteen miles in circumference. It was 
here that the prophet Daniel had his vision ; and here Ahas- 
uerus held his court when the Jews were freed fi:om the power 
of the cruel Haman, through the instrumentality of Esther, 
his queen. (Dan. viii. Neh. i. ' Esth. i; viii.) 

Q. What is the present condition of the site of the 
ancient Shushan ? 

A. Mr. Kinnier says, " About seven or eight miles to 
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^ tf( Peafel/dontaieii^'^e roixls of Sbus, sfkretcMng 
•not perhaps than tvselte^miles from tbe &m exttmity 
to (Imb oti^. Tb&y exteiitdasfar aa the eastern bank of the 
Kfa[%h ; ompyiBg an intinens^ 'S^pace betftreen diafe nver qnd 
the Abs9al ; and Uke therttins of Cteaiphoib Babylon, and 
Kuf% co|i$ii^ of hij^o<dLS <x£ earth and nibbisli, €omed with 
broken pieces of brick and coloured tile. The largest and 
most remarkal^k ()f these nounds stand at the distance of 
tbmi tw0 mtks fiom -^ Eerah. The fir^t is, at the loirest 
computatioQ, a xnile in ciSceiunfetence, and only 100 filet in 
Jie^^t ; and the other, althougii not quite so high, is^ donhfe 
the ciijcuit of the fbrl^ier. These mounds are fomed . of clay 
md {Ufsces of tile, wi^ irregular layeirs of btiek and mortav, 
five or six feet in thinness, to serve, it e^onld 8eem,a8 a piop 
to the mass. Laxge blodte of mairhle, covered with hierogly- 
phics, are not ua^reqUandy discorered by the Axabs when dig- 
in search of hnldien treiaure. The site of the city of 
Shus is now a -gloomy wildemc^ss, infested by lions; h^aenast, 
and other beasts of pr^. Atthe foot of one of these mounds, 
or pyvamide, stands the tomb of the prophet DloiieL 

Q. DcMBcribe the nature of! the prophet's tomb ? 

A. Sir William Ousdey, in his traTels, sayi^ I was 
finally driven by the. heat to the tomb of Daniel, or, as l^is 
called in the East, PanyaQ; wlnc^ isaituated in a ni08t^ean»- 
tiful^ spot, washed by a clear running stream, and shaded by 
planes and other trees of ample ic^i^. The building is of 
Mohan^edan date, and inhabited by a solitary dervise, who 
shews the spot where the prophet is buried, beneath a smafi 
and simple square brick mausoleum, sa^ to be, without a^ 
probabiUty, Qoe?al with bis death. It has, however, nether 
date n^ inscription in prove the truth or falsehood of the 
denrise's asserjaon* It has at all . times been customary with 
the people of l^e eonntry, to resort thither on certain , days 
of tiie month, when they oflfer up their prayers at the torafe 
I have mentioned, in supplication to the pro]^^ff shade; 
and, by beeoBvieg his guests for the nighty eaqnet remismm 
from dl piies^t gsittwujes, and an in8arance.agftBist tliose t6 

COBft^. 

SIPON. 

Q» Wheife w^'Sidc^'f^iuited ? 
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A. ftkl<m» or Zidon, a ddetoitei city asd fatt of fhrn- 
T&aA, oae ol tlie meat ttteiest dtks in 4he W(^j tnft 
aituftted cm liia eafi coast of tke MecUtemmeaii^ alMKttt 
tw^ixt^*five miles ioAe sbfcli of Tyre^ sixty mkta- 1» tbe 
w«st of Dama«iSBs, and an eqoal distance to the n<(»th 
CsBsaiea^ It kas been said to hare been founded by Si^, 
the eldest son of Canaan. 

Q. What were the peenli»ilies of its locafily P 

A. Thesiteupon which it alood was about one day's ^Mt^ 
ney kom the fountains of the Jmt^^ in a ine level tract of 
k&d^ iitB remarkably simple air or appearanoe of which acoevH 
well widi that touching portion of the Gospel, which records 
the interview of our blessed Loid, on tiiis very spot — tke 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon — ^wi(k the Syro^Pheenieian woman'. 
(Matt XV. 21—28. Maikvii. 34—80.) 

Q. For what were the Stidonians eelelnrated ? 

A. The Sidonians were always frmous &r tlieir fpMI 
trade and skill m navigation ; and appear to have been the 
&ast remarkable merchants in the worn, and were vmy early 
distinguu^iedby their high mereaatile ^affaet^, tkeir luxury, 
and their wealth ; for, in the di^s of die Judges of Inrad, the 
inhabitants of Laish are said to have dwelt careless ai^'«e- 
cuie after the manner of the Sidonians. They were so dis- 
tingm^ed hy their superior skill in hewing timber ( by which 
must be understood their cutting it out and prepaiikig it for 
building, as well as the mere act of feUing it), ^at Sidonian 
workmen were hired by Solomon to prepare the wood for the 
building of Im Temple — they were wdl skilled in Arith- 
metic, Astronomy, aiul commercial aSairs ; the invention of 
glass, of linm, ajod of a beautiful .purple dye, is attributed to 
them ; and their women were peculiarly expert in woiking 
embroidery. ( Judg. xviii. 7. 1 Kipgs v« 6.) 

Q. Which are me leading histoiicd circumstances con- 
nected with Sklon P 

A. Sidon was sometimes gofveroed by ils own king^, and 
sometimes tributary to those of Tyre ; as appears to have 
be^ die case in the time of Sdomon, who calls the Sidoni* 
ans the servants of Hiram* Sid<m was taken by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who, however, consented to receive the submis- 
sion of the inhabitants, and permitted diem to retain their 
own kings. Enteringafterwards into a league with Nectanebus^ 
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king of Egypt^ agaanst Darius Oc1||b> king of Perna^ thej 
were besieged bjr the latter, when, in despair, they butzit their 
ships, and their city. It was soon rebuilt; as about 
eighteen years after, we find it submitting to Alexander. It 
subsequently shared in the fortunes of the rest of Phoenicia, 
being alternately oppressed by the Grecian kings of Syria 
and Egypt. After the subversion of the Grecian empire by 
the Romans, Sidon fell into the hands of the latter ; who, to 
put an end to the frequent revolt of the inhabitants, depriv- 
ed it of its freedom. It then fell successively under the 
power of the Saracens, the Seljukian Turks, ana the Sultans 
of Egypt; who in 1289, that they might never more afford 
shelter to the Christians, destroyed both it and Tyre — it 
again revived, since which it has been in the possession of 
the Ottoman Turks. Many of its inhabifiants being con- 
verted by the miracles and teachings of our Saviour in 
Galilee, followed him. It was visited by Paul in his voyage 
to Rome. ( Jer. xxvii. 3 ; xlvii. Isa. x^iii. Ezek. xxviM. 
Zech. ix. Mark iii. 8; vii. 24. Acts xxvii. 3.) 

Q. What is known concerning the modem city ? 

A. Sidon is now known as Saide ; its port is small, and 
nearly filled up by an accumulation of mud — the city as it 
exists at present, rises immediately from the strand ; and when 
seen from a short distance presentsrather an imposing appear- 
ance. The interior, however, is most wretched and gloomy. 
The population has been estimated by Mr. Connor, at 15,000; 
of whom 2000 are Christians, chiefly Maronites, and 400 
Jews, who have one synagogue. They are principally em- 
ployed in spinning cotton ; which, with some silk, and boots 
and shoes, or slippers, of ni^orocco leather, form the chief 
articles of commerce. 

Q. What appearance does the road between Saide and 
Tyre present ? 

A. Extensive ruins of towns which once connected these 
two cities, such as cisterns, with half defaced sculpture on 
them, and numerous low columns, eithei mutilated or con- 
siderably sunk in the earth, with numerous other reliques, 
which show that in peaceable and flourishing times, between 
Tjrre and Sidon, there existed many smaller towns for busi- 
ness, pleasure and agriculture, delightfully situated by the 
sea-side ; but peacefiil security has long been a -blessing 
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unknoim to fbese regi^^ to which new the ' l^isiguage of 
Scripture may wall he applied;— ^^the villages ceased; they 
ceased ia Israel.- (Judg.: y« 7.) 

SILO AM. 

Q. Where was SiloaHi situated ? 

A. The pool of Siloam was situated on the south of Jer- 
usalem, a little above the entrance of the valley of Jehosha- 
phat, and was two-fold — the upper Reservoir or Pool, cajled 
the king s Pool, which probably watered the king's gardens, 
and the lower Pool, which seems to have been designed for 
the use of the inhabitants, both of which had their foun- 
tain under the walls of Jerusalem, east, between the city and 
the brook Kedron ; and is supposed to be the same as the 
fountain En-Rogel, or thfe Fullers' Fountain. In this Pool 
our Saviour directed the blind man to wash himself. Jt is, 
still used by the surrounding population for dom^tic pur- 
poses. (Isa. vii. 3. Josh. xv. 7; xviii. 16. 2 Sam. xvii. 
17. 1 Kings i, 9, 33. John ix.) 

Q. What further is known regarding it ? 

A. Dr. Richardson says, that this pool receives a strong 
current of water by a subterraneous passage, cut in the n^rth 
side of Mount Sion ; and which seems as if it came by a 
conduit cut through the rock from the pool of Hezekiah, pn 
the north sid^ of Uie city. This pool is also called the Foun- 
tain of the Stairs. A flight of 46 steps leads down to a 
platform, and another flight of 13 steps leads down to the 
water, which is fresh and good. The passage by which the 
water runs out has obviously been formed by art ; and is so 
\axse, thgX a person, by stooping a little, may ws^k along it 
under the mountain. The water is about three feet deep, 
and seems to be stagnant in the pool ; but there is a con- 
siderable stream constantly flowing from it by a passage 
which is also cut in the rock for a good way down, and goes 
to water the gardens on the lower steps of Mount Sion. 
There are the remajns of a Christian church that once 
adorned the entrance to this pooL 
SINAI. 

Q. Where is Sinai situated ? 

A. Sinai, a mountain celebrated in Scripture, which gave 
name to the whole district in which it stands, is situated in 
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Arabia Petrea, nearly at the bottom of the peninsula formed ■ 
by the two branches of the northeri! extremity of the Red . 
Sea, about 150 miles to the south-east of Suez, and 260 
from Cairo.. It was on this mount that the Almighty con- 
descended, to reveal himself to Moses in all his glory — and 
to this place Elijah repaired to receive the instructions of 
God. (Exod. xix; xxiv. Heb. xii. 1 Kings xix.) 
Q. What is the extent and nature of Sinai R 
A. . . In referring to Scripture, we are not to imagine that 
where. Siniai i« spoken of it is intended to convtey to our minds 
the' idea of a single isolated hill. Though the terms mount 
and mountain are used in the Sacred Record, it is mote fre- 
quently lised to denote extensive chains, or "mountain grbups, 
which when applied indicate one common base. Of this 
nature is that denominated Sinai, which, according to Burck- 
hardt, is from thirty to forty miles in diameter^ and compre- 
hends many separate peaks ; ' the highest of which is that 
<;alled Djebal Moosa, or the mountain of Moses. On the 
west of this, of ^ lower elevation, and separated from it by a 
deep cleft, is mount- St. : Catharine. These two peaks, with 
the mountain on which they rest, form that to which the name 
of»» Mount Sinai belongs in its more particular application. 
To some part of the same mountain it is generally supposed 
that the name of Horeb must have belonged ; but to which 
it ig diflScult to determine. 

Q. What is its elevation, and the nature of its climate ? 
: A. Of the actual height of these interesting mountains, 
as of that of Lebanon, and others mentioned' in Scripture,, 
we have no accurate infonnation. We can only, says Mans- 
ford, form a mde estimate from the difference of temperature, 
and the snow which in the winter months covers their whole 
upper region, and chokes up the passes. This, in the lati- 
tude in which Sinai is situated, (28,) could scarcely bappen 
at a lower elevation than 10,000 feet. The climate of the 
whole region of Sinai is so different from that of Egypt, 
that apricots, which begin to be in season in that country in 
the last days of April, are not fit to eat, in Sinai, till the mid- 
dle of June. Tins spot, indeed, enjoys a climate equal to 
that of the best parts of Europe; and the garden of 
the convent (which is about half-way up the mount), fur- 
nishes abundance of fruit and vegetables--oranges, lemons. 
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olives> melons^ almonds, mulberries, apricots, peKchas, peais, 
apples, with aU sorts of culinavy and sweet scented herbs. 

Q. What is the nature of the construction of the range 
of Sinai ? 

A. Proceeding from the direction of Suez for seyeral 
days, the desert is calcareous, with strata of sandstone. At 
Wady Barak, porphyry shews itself, with traces of grunstein; 
then gneiss and granite ; and, lastly, granite alone Hfts itself 
into tibe sublime peaks of Sinai and Horeb : which, with 
Om Shomar, another peak more to the south,*of equal alti* 
tude, rise in steep and almost perpendicular cliffs, and ter- 
minate in ^gle and enormous blocks of granite ; so smooth 
and slippery, as to render access to the summit almost im- 
possible. On the eastern side of Sinai, the series is, from 
granite again to slate, grunstein, and red porphyry; the 
layers of the latter sometimes running perpendicularly from 
the summit of the mountains to their base, in bands of 12 
feet in width, and projecting from the mountain's idde, while 
on the western side of Sinai these strata are found in hori^ 
ssontal layers. After these follow the calcareous and sand 
roc^, the granite still occasionally appearing, till the whok 
series termmateson the shore of ibe gulf of Arabia, in black 
basaltic cliffs. 

SMYRNA. 

Q. AYhere was Smyrna situated ? 

A. Smyrna, an ancient and celebra^ sea-port town in 
Asia Minor, was situated at the head of a long and winding 
gulf of the Grecian Archipelago, about forty-five miles to the 
north of Ephesus. > 

Q. What has been the fate of Smyrna P 

A. Smyrna, " the lovely, the crown of Ionia, the orna- 
ment of Asia," braves the reiterated efforts of conflagrations 
and earthquakes. Ten times destroyed, she has ten timet 
risen from her ruins with new splendour. It has, also, been 
subject to many revolutions, and been severally in the pos- 
session of the ^olians, lonians, Lydians, and Macedonians. 

Q. What was the character of the ancient inhabitants ? 

A. The inhabitants were much addicted to luxmy and 
indolence, but they were universally esteemed for their valour 
and intrepidity^ when called into action. The inhabitants 
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of Smyrna believed that Homer was bom amongst them, 
and to confirm this opinion, they paid him divine honours. 

Q. Does the site or vicinity of Smyrna present any ar- 
chitectural remains of its former grandeur ? 

A. Almost every trace of the ancient city has been ob- 
literated during the contests between the Greek empire and 
the Ottomans, and afterwards by the ravages of Timurr in 
A. D. 1402. The foundation of the stadium, remains, but 
the area is sown with grain. There are only a few vestigeS 
of the theatre, and the castle which crowns the hill is chiefly 
% patch work executed by Johij Comnenus on the ruins of 
the old one, the walls of which> of immense sti^ngth and 
thickness, may stiU be discerned. 

* Q. What is the situation and appearance of the present 
city of Smyrna ? 

A. The ancient city was built on a hill or rising ground ; 
and Smyrna ha^, m the course of its varied revolutions, slid 
* down, as it were; feom the hill to the sea. The present town 
is about lour miles in circuit, and extends about a mile ^long 
the .water,.in approaching from which it presents a very beau- 
tiful, ^ipearance. The bay is so co^ipletely 4aHd4ocked, 
tiiat nothing is seen from the town but the projecting points 
that enclose it The interior, as usual in Asiatic cities, does 
not correspond to> the splendour of ifs approach. 

Q. What, is the appearance of the interior ? 

A. The streets are narrow, dirty, and ill-paved. The 
bazars, though well provided with goods, are by no means 
splendid in their structure. There are two very fine cara- 
vanserai inclosing square courts, and which being covered 
with copulas, make a very handsome appearance. The be- 
sesteins or shops, also, are arched over, and very fine. 
Although the external appearance of the houses is gloomy, 
the situation of those built along the water is very delightful, 
as they have all gardens attached to them, at the foot of which 
are summer-houses overlooking the sea. 

Q. What is the amount of the population ? 

A. The population may be taken at 100,000, of whom 
the Turks are supposed to amotmt to between 50,000 and 
60,000, the Greeks to 30,000, the Armenians to 8000, and 
the Franks or Europeans to 2000 or 3000. The latter form 
a more numerous and agreeable society than in any other 
Turkish town. 
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Q. In what does its commerce consist P > 
A. - The export trade of Smyrna consists of very rich 
commodities/ raw silk, Turkey carpets, miwrought cotton, 
and the beautiful goafs hair of Angora, used in many of our^ 
mapufactores ; large quantities of raisins, a Mttle muscadine' 
wine, various drugs, as rhubarl), amber, musk, lapis lazuli, 
and gums, with pearls, diamonds, and other precious stones. 
Its imports are chiefly woollen cloths, lead, tin, glass, and 
wrought silks. 

Q. What connection has Smyrna with the Sacred Record? 

A. A Christian church ^as planted here very early ; ancP- 
whatever persecution they suffered from Jews or Gentiles, 
they maintained the Christian faith with such exactness, 
that in the diidne epistle sent them by John, there is not a 
sentence of reproof, but of praise and direction; and ever 
since Christianity has continued in /this place. It has, 
however, been remarked by Pliny Fisk^ that -the^ Chris- 
tian inhabitants are dyipg daily in the most fearful ignorance 
of the Saviour, and of the true God. The minarets of twen- 
ty mosques rise from the ground where the blood of martjnrs 
was shed; and the superstitions of a, corrupt Christianity 
have been substituted for that Gospel preached by * the angel 
of the church of Smyrna;' while the iron-hearted Ottontan; 
in sullen grandeur, claims the prerogative of holding in his 
hand the property, liberty, and life of the oppressed people. 
O rise some other Polycarp to revive the purity and glory of 
this ancient church ! (Rev. ii. 8, 9, 10.) 

SPAIN. 

Q. Where is Spain situated, and how is it bounded ? 

A. Spain, an extensive country in the south-west of Eu- 
rope (which formerly included Portugal), is bounded on the 
north-east by France ; on the north by the Bay of Biscay ; 
on the south and ^ast by the Mediterranean Siea; .and on the 
west by Portugal, which forms the western part of the pen- 
insula formed by the two countries. Its length from ea^ to 
west, or the extreme point of Catalonia to that of Galicia, 
^s 650 miles ; its greatest breadth from north to south, about 
550. The country is divided into fourteen provinces. 

Q. . How was this country anciently called, and by whom 
inhabited P 
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A. It was known anciently by the various names of Hispa- 
nia, Iberia, Hesperia, and Hesperia Ultima ; at the end of the 
second Punic war, the Romans divided it into Citerior, or near- 
er^ and l7/<tfnor, or farther Spain; the former was called Tarra- 
conensis, and the latter Boetica and Lusitania by Augustus. 
The Spaniards suppose Tubal, the son of Japheth, to have come 
hither about 143 years after the flood : the oorrecter opinion 
is that it was peopled by the descendants of Gomer, perhaps 
it was a thousand years after the flood before they settled 
here. 

Q. ' What is the general appearance of the country ? 

A. No country in Europe, except Switzerland, possesses 
an equal extent of mountain. The Pyrenees, forming its 
north-eastern barrier, are continued by the long Cantabrian 
chain, which extends throughout the north of Spain. From 
this great range, another breaks ofTstretching into Granada : 
off tbos, called the Iberian range, there project four other 
chains, which extend from east to west till they reach the 
Atlantic. These elevated tracks form the great natural fea- 
tures of the kingdom. These are separated from each other 
by an extent of comparatively level country, traversed by a 
great river which absorbs successively the lesser streams 
flowing from the mountain ranges parallel to its source. 

Q. Describe its soil and climate P 

A. Spain in general is very fertile, but is not well cul- 
tivated, through the pride and laziness of its population. 
Many parts are overrun with woods, and encumbered with 
lofty mountains and rocks ; the basis of the former being 
calcareous, while the latter are composed chiefly of varieties 
of marble and limestone, and like ^ose of similar composi- 
tion in other countries, abound in caverns. The air is dry 
and- serene, except during the equinoctial rains, butexces- 
cessively hot, in the southern provinces, in summer ; and 
the interior is occasionally liable to piercing winds. 

Q. Which are the chief rivers of S}>ain ? 

A. The principal rivers ai-e, the Minho in the north-west, 
which forms the northern boundary of Portugal — the Douro 
rises in the mountains of Asturias, flows westward by Valla- 
dolid, Tora, Zamora, in STpain, crosses Portugal, and falls 
into the sea at Oporto, It receives the Sea and Elso rivers 
on the north, and the Tormes^ with several stxeams> on the 
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south — the Tagus, which rises on the horders of Airagmi, 
in the east ; it passes Toledo, Alcantara, and Santarem, and 
ialls into the Bay of Lishou, after a course of 500 miles — 
the Guadiana, which rises in the mountains of Toledo, with 
a course of 400 miles, passes Merida and Badajos, and falls 
into the Atlantic Ocean — the Guadalquirer rises from the 
Sierra Morena, runs by Cordova and Seville, and falls into 
the Atlantic — the Segura, Xucar, and Guadalavia, on the 
cast of Spain; fall into the Mediterranean ; and the £bro, 
which rises in the mountains of Asturias, runs by Saragossa 
and Tortosa, and, after a course of 400 miles, falls into the 
same sea. 

Q. Which are its principal mountains ? 

A. The chief mountain range is that of the Pyrenees, 
which separates France from Spain, the highest ridge of which 
is Malahite, having an elevation of nearly 12,000 feet abore 
the level of the sea. There are, besides, the northern chain, 
or Mountains of Asturias; south of these the Mountains oi 
Castile ; nearly parallel to these are three other chains : th« 
Sierra de Toledo, in New Castile ; the Sierra Morena, or 
Brown Mountains ; the Sierra Nevada, or Snowy ridge, in 
Granada, accounted the highest in Spain ; and Montserrat^ 
in the north-east. 

Q. Which are the principal promontories ? 

A. They are Capes Ortegal and Finisterre, on the north- 
west ; Cape Trafalgar, Europa Point, and Cape de Gata, on 
the south ; Capes Palos, Nao, and St. Sebastian, on the east. 

Q. Which are the chief productions of Spain ? 

A. The principal productions of Spain are, wool (th« 
best in Europe), rich wines, excellent southern fruits and rai- 
sins, olive oil, much silk in the southern provinces, cork, salt, 
barilla and quicksilver, horses. Merino sheep, fine mules, and 
saltpetre in abundance ; com, rice, saffron ; cotton, sugar, 
and cocoa, are raised, in the south, to an extent limited only 
by the want of capital. 

Q. Which are the chief cities of Spain ? 

A. The chief cities are, Madrid, near the Manzanares 
2,200 feet above the level of the sea, the capital and 
residence of the king ; Cadiz, on the Isle de Leon, the prin- 
cipal sea-port and commercial town in Spain ; Seville, the 
int city iu dignity ; Barcelona, the seoond city in the lung- 
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dom, and a rich commercial sea-port in Catalonia ; Corunna, 
on the north-west coast, and Salamanca, on a branch of the 
Douro; Pampeluna; Valencia, the garden of Spain; Sara- 
gossa, on the Ebro, distinguished by its resistance against the 
French in 1808--9; Carthagena, the second port for 
the navy ; Grenada and Malaga, famous for wine and raisins ; 
and the impregnable fortress of Gibraltar, belonging to the 
English. 

Q. Which are the manufactures and trade of Spain ? 

A. The iron works of Biscay, Arragon, and Asturias, 
have been of great note for several centuries ; Spain, never- 
theless imports a large portion of her hardware ; her other 
manufactures are few, such as snuff, leather, soap, silks and 
cottons in lai^e quantities, and the working of Esparto grasg 
(Spanish broom) into mats, baskets, shoes, and other articles. 
Spain receives com and naval stores, linen, woollens, jewel- 
lery, paper, and salt-fish, from other countries ; her exports 
consist of the different products of the country. 

Q. What is the amount and character of its population? 

A. The population amounts to about 13,000,000. The 
Spaniards are proud and haughty, grave and politic, and at- 
tached to their country, greatly debased in point of political and 
religious character, from the peculiarity of their political and 
ecclesiastical establishments ; they are distinguished for their 
sobriety and probity, but their total abandonment of every 
active principle has rendered ^hem wretchedly miserable. 

Q. What connection has Spain with the history of Chris- 
tianity ? 

A. A Christian church was early planted here ; but whe- 
ther by Paul we know not. For some ages the Christian 
ehurch here continued in greater purity than some of her 
neighbours ; but since the inquisition was established, a stu- 
pid subjection to the Pope and his delusions is almost aU 
the religion they dare think of. (Rom. xv. 24, 28.) 

SYRACUSE. 

Q. Where was Syracuse situated ? 

A. The large and celebrated city of Syracuse was situ- 
ated on the south-east coast of Sicily, on the Val di Note, 
about thirty miles to the south-east of Catania (the ancient 
Catena), and seventy-two miles to the south-west of Messina 
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(Messana). It was famished with a capacious haxhour^ and 
▼ery advantageously situated. 

Q. What was the extent of the ancient city ? 

A. Syracuse, in its most flourishing period, extended 
twen^-two miles in circumference, and was divided into four 
districts^ Tycha, Acradina, Neapolis, and Ortygia ; the first 
contained a famous temple dedicated to Jupiter — the second, 
the scarcely less splendid temple of Fortune — the third, a 
large amphitheatre, and a magnificent statue of Apollo, situ- 
ated in an extensive square — ^and the last, the two temples of 
Diana and Minerva, and the well-known fountain of Arethu- 
sa. These districts were of themselves separate cities, and 
were fcHtified with three citadels, and three-fold walls : the 
ci^ was extremely well-huilt, and its houses were stately and 
magnificent Its harhour was surrounded with splendid 
buildings, supported upon walls of white marble. 

Q. For what were the inhabitants distinguished P 

A. The people ofS3nfEcuse were very opulent and powerful, 
and though subject to tyrants, they were masters of vast pos- 
sessions and dependent states — it has been remarked, that 
this city possessed the best and most excellent of men when 
they were virtuous, but the most wicked and depraved when 
addicted to vicious pursuits. Theocritus, the poet, and Ar- 
chimides, the celebrated mathematician, were natives of Syra* 
cuse ; the latter by his inventive genius, defended the city 
against the Roman power for sometime ; it was, however, 
subsequently taken, and Archimedes slain while occupied 
with his studies. 

Q. Describe the modem town ? 

A. The present town of Syracuse is protected by walls, 
and draw bridges, the streets, though narrow, are very regu- 
lar, with houses extremely well-buUt — the Syracusans have 
converted the ancient temple of Minerva into a church, 
which with some others of less note, several convents, and an 
hospital for the sick, constitute the principal public build- 
ings. S3rracuse contains about 15,000 inhabitants, whose 
chief trade consists in wine, oil, hemp, nitre, and grain — its 
environs are extremely fertile ; and in the quarter of the town 
forming the ancient Neapolis, are found the remains of the an- 
cient am^^theatre ; besides part of the wall built by Dionysius, 
and the catacombs ; but the city has lost its ancient splendour. 
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. Q. How is Syracuse connected with the' Records of aht 
Religion? 

A. The apostle Paul, in the course of his voyage, as a pri- 
soner, to Rome, tarried 'three ds^s at Syracuse; here Clms- 
tianity was early plarited^and continued to encrease for siome 
time, till, like the greater part of the^ Christian world its in-, 
habitants lapsed into error, arid, at last, fell prostrate before the 
errors and superstitions of the Romish church, to whicli it is 
still wholly subject. (Acts xxviii. 12.) 

SYRIA. 

Q. Where was Syria situated ? 

A; Syria, a country of Asia, was situated on the eastern 
coast of the Mediterranean ; the coast of whicb, by the 
Ancients, was called Phoenicia, and \he more southern part 
Palesjdria or Philistia : Syria, properly so called; was bounded 
on the ilQjrth by Amanus, a mountain of GiHcia, fohning a 
part q£ the Taurian range ; on the east by the Euphrates ; 
on the south byThcenicia, Judea, and Arabia Deserta; and 
on the west by the Mediterranean. The original name of 
Syria, given to the country by the inhabitants, was Aram, 
derived from that of the youngest s(m of Shem. It is now 
divided into the pasbalics of Aleppo, Tripoli, Acre, and. Da- 
mascus ; these include the whole country as knowii to the 
Ancients. ^ 

Q. What is the nature of its climate ? . 

A. Syria has three distinct climates : the summits of Lib- 
i^nus covered with snow, diffuse a salubrious coolness through 
the interior ; while the maritime low situations are constantly 
subjected to heat, accompanied with humidity; and the ad- 
joining plains of Ajubia Deserta are exposed to a dry and 
scorching heat. The climate is, however, in many places 
delightful; and geniers^Uy speaking healthful. The spring 
and autumif are agreeable, the summer not oppressive, Mid 
winter is so temperate, that numerous delicate fruits grow in 
the open fields. The transition ftiom winter to spring takes 
place in the course of a few hours. 

Q. Which are the chief rivers and lakes of S)nia ? 

A. They are, the Orontes (and Jordan already describei-) 
which has its rise on Mount Libamie, and flows- in a nor- 
therly direction— the Casmy has its source to the north of 
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Tyre ; and the Nahar-el-Kebir between Syria and Phoenicia. 
The numerous traverse barriers which stop the waters of the 
Syrian rivers, give origin to many lakes. The valley of the 
Orontes contains the £ahar*el-Kades, neior Hems, the lake 
of Apamea, through which the water flows, and that of An- 
tioch. In the eastern and southern ^stricts ther« are lakes 
without any outlet;: such afe the lake of Ada, and tliat of 
Old Aleppo, both of which are saline— -the lake called El- 
Margi, or the lake of the meadows, not far from Damascus^; 
and that of Asphaitites, or the Dead Sea. 

Q. Which are the principal mountains of the country ? 

A. They consist of ramifications of Mount Taurus — 
Rossus, and a prolongation of Amanus ; but the proper Sy- 
rian chain begins on the south of Antioch, by the huge pe^ 
of Mount Casius, stretching towards the north, *• which 
shoots up to the heavens its needle-like point, encircled with 
forests.'' The same chain under various names, follows the 
direction of the shore of the Mediterranean, the Mghest 
summit of which is that known as Mount Lebanon : all these 
present frequent ruins of towers and fortified plac^. 

Q. Does any part of Sjrria exhibit marks of volcanic 
eruptions ? • 

A. The valley oft the Jordan ©fiers many traces of volca- 
noes. The bituminous and sulphureous water of lake As- 
phaitites, the lavas and pumice thrown out on its banks, and 
the warm baths of Tabaria, show that this valley' has beeii 
^e theatre of a fire, which some suppose not yet extinguished. 
The volcanic eruptions, howrever, have long ceased, but the 
earthquakes, which form to them a sort of interludes, some- 
times still occur in this district The whole line of the coast 
is subject to them, and numerous instances are recorded in 
, history, which have produced marked revolutions on the sur- 
face of Antioch, Laodicea, Tripoli, Beryta, Sidon, and 
Tyge. 

Q. What is the nature of its produce ?. 

A. Its produce consists chiefly in wheat/^barley, beans, 
the cotton plant, sesamum, doura, maize, and rice; stigar* 
canes, inAigo, tobacco, olives, white mulberry trees, vines, 
Iteons, pomegranates, and figs, with the various fruits culti- 
vate in European gardens, 

Q. What is the principal scourge of Syria ? 
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• A. Locusts coastitute the mam scourge of the countiy : 
an unusually mild winter generate^ this animal in swarms in 
the deserts of Arabia. Their araiies, which darken the sky, 
&U down on the plains of Sjnia. -Grass, foliage, and every 
description of vegetation, are completely consumed in their 
track. The approach of these formidable swarms ji^reads 
universal terror, and their visit is followed by certain famine ; 
while the only hope of the S3rrians, under tfiis dreadful cala- 
mity, is in the appearance of the bird Samdrmar, which 
devours them, and the return of the south-east winds, which 
drives them into the waters of the Mediterranean. 

Q. Which were the chief cities of Syria ? 

A. Its chief cities were- Antioch, already described — 
Alexandria, now Scanderona, founded by Alexander— -Apa- 
mea, now Famieh, founded by Seleucus Nicator, who kept 
there five hundred elephants — Batnae, now Adanek, the de^ 
lightful situation of which rivalled tiiat of the Antiochian 
Daphne — Chalcis, now old Haleb — Chalybon, the HellKm of 
Scripture, now Aleppo— Damascus — Einesa or H^s, the 
city of Elkgabalus, priest of the temple of the sun,, who, 
at fourteen, was made emperor by the Roman Soldiers, A. D. 
218 — Epiphaneia, now Hamah — Heliopolis, now Baalbec, 
distinguished by tiie temple of the sun, the splendid ruins 
of which attest its fonner magnificence — Palmyra, now 
Tadmor in the wilderness, the residence of the celebrated 
queen Zenobia ; and Sampsata, now Semisat, the birth-place 

Lucian, with several others of less note. 

Q. What is the nature of the population, and how is it 
divided? 

A. Sjnia, successively invaded by the Persians, the 
Greeks, the Arabs, the Crusaders, and the Turks, presents a 
very mixed'population ; the original inhabitants amalgamated 
with the Greeks form but a very small portion of the pecu- 
lation, which is thus divided ; a great many Arab cultivators 
— numerous Bedouin or wandering Arabs — ^hordes of Turco- 
mans and Curds' — the Druses — the Motnalis — the Ansarie, 
and the Maronites. ' 

Q. What is the nature of the government, and the habit- 
ual- state of the country ? 

A. The mass of population, so varied in their genealogy 
and their religious belief, are viewed as under the govemmant 
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of Tufki^ pashas ; tlie^eats of^wHose pow^r are atDa- 
mascus, Aleppo, Tripoli, atid Saide or Acre. Tbro^hout 
.the eountay the agriculturist is continually pillaged by the 
authorized robberies of the pashas^ and the predatory attach 
of the Arabs. Art and industry languish for want of vigour 
and in&rmation. The traveller' can > only have his choice of 
different bands of robbers for his escort ; while commerce, 
exposed to arbitrary vexation, is confined to. timid bargains, 
or consigned to all the risks of caravans. 

Q- What is the nature of the Religion of Syria, and how 
is it connected with Scripture ? » 

A. No country furnishes such an ample coUection of re- 
ligious parties as Syria: here are to be found Jacobites — 
Christians, both of the Greek- and Romish churchess:— the 
Druses and Ansarie profess a mixture of old Syrian faiths, 
and some Mohammedan principles — the Motuaiis follow the 
doctrines of Ali-r-there are, also, European Christians, Jews, 
Armenians, Nestorians, and many others having no particu- 
lar fown of worship. Syria is connected with the history of 
the reigns of David, Solomon, Jeroboam, Pekah, king of 
Israel, and Ahab, king of Judah. (2 Sam. viii. 16; x. 6, 
J8. I Kings xi. 25. 2 Kings xiii; xiv. &c.) 

TABOR. ^ 
Q. Describe Mount Tabor ? , 

A. Mount Tabor, a large hill, is situated on the eastern 
side of the plain of Esdraelon or Jezreel, in Galilee, about 
tiva hours distance from Nazareth, eastward. . This moun- 
tain has the shape of a truncated cone, being quite detached 
from. any of the neighbouring mountains — its sides are. rug- 
ged and pi-ecipitous, but clothed with luxuriant trees arid 
brushwood, except on the southern ;side of the mountain. 
Tabor ia computed to be nearly one' mile in height ; to a per- 
son standing at its base it appears to terminate iii a point, 
but when arrived at the top, , he is. sui^rised to find an, oval 
plain of about a quarter of a mile in its greatest length, cov- 
ered with a bed of fertile soil on the west. On ^e eastern 
fide of the, mountain are some ruins, seemingly the. vestiges 
of churches, gfottos, and strong walls, all decidedly of some 
antiquity, a few of which appear to be the work of a ve^ry 
remote age. 
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Q. What is the nature of .the prospect afforded from its 
summit ? 

A, From its summit^ on the north-western, is a view 
of the Mediterranean Sea^ whose hlue surface fills up an open 
space left hy a downward hend in the outline of the western 
hills — ^from the west to the south, the plain of Esdraelon 
extends over a vast space, heing hounded on the south hy 
the range of hills generaUy considered to he Hermon — from 
the south-east to the east is the plain of Galilee, heing almost 
a continuation of Esdraelon — ^beneath the range of the sup- 
posed Hermon is seated Endor, famed for the witch who 
raised the ghost of Samuel; and Nain, equally celebrated, 
as being the iplace at which Jesus raised the only son of a 
widow from death to life — ^the range which bounds the eastern 
view is thought to be the mountains of Gilboa fatal to Saul 
— the lake of Genesareth is seen on the north-east, filling the 
hollow of a deep valley, and contrasting its light blue water 
with the dark brown shades of the barren hills by which it 
is hemmed around ; and in this direction, on the extreme 
point of the prospect, is the city of Saphet, supposed to be 
the ancient Bethulia, a city said to be seen far and near 
and thought to be alluded to in the apophthegm which says 
"a city set on a hill cannot be hid." (Ps. ciixxiii. 3. Sam. 
xxviii ; xxxi. Luke vii. Matt, v.) 

Q. How is Tabor ftirther connected with Scripture ? 

A. It was on Tabor that Deborah and Barak assembled 
their army, and fifom which they marched to give battle to 
Sisera ; and subsequently one of the prophets reproaches the 
princes of Israel, and the priests of the golden calves, with 
having been a snare on Mizpah, and a net spread upon Tabor; 
referring, no doubt, to the idols, or superstitious altars, which 
they here set up. (Judg. iv. 6. Hos. v. i.) 

TADMOR. 

Q. Where was Tadmor situated ? 

A. The city of Tadmor, called also Palmyra, was situ- 
ated in the S3rrian desert, about 180 miles to the east of the 
coast of the Mediterranean Sea, the same distance from 
Aleppo and Damascus, and nearly sixty miles to the west of 
the Euphrates. Tadmor was founded by Solomon, ftnd its 
situation, remote from human habitations, in the midst of a 
A a 
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dreary wilderaess, erected un^er a ridge of barren hills to 
the west, and open on its other sides to the desert, can only^ 
be accounted for from the consideration that the viciiiity was' 
watered by several streams, and the position of the city wad 
favourable for the maintainance of the commerce which that 
prince curried on with the East (1 Kings ix. 18.) 
Q. What is the present condition of Tadmor ? 
A. The present condition of Palmyra, says Mr, Mansford, 
is peculiarly striking. Its desolate situation in the midst of 
a vast and arid plain ; its high antiquity ; and its almost 



were accessible, give it the first claim to attention among the 
monuments of past ages. It may be said to consist at pre- 
sent of a forest of Corinthian piUars, erect and &llen. So 
numerous are these, consisting of many thousands, that the 
spectator is at a loss to connect or arrange them in any order 
or symmetry, or to conceive what purpose or design they 
could have answered. In the space covered by these ruins, 
says Volney, we sometimes find a palace of which nothing 
remains but the court and walls ; sometimes a temple whose 
peristyle is half thrown down ; and now a portico, a gallery, 
or triumphal arch. Here stand groups of columns whose 
symmetry is destroyed by the fall of many of them ; there 
we see them ranged in rows of such length, that, similar to 
rows of trees, they deceive the sight, and assume the appear- 
ance of continued walls. If from this striking scen6 we cast 
our eyes upon the ground, another almost as varied presents 
itself. On all sides we behold nothing but subverted shafts, 
some whole, others shattered to pieces or dislocated in their 
joints ; and on which side soever we look, the earth is strewed 
with vast stones Italf-buried, with broken entablatures, muti- 
lated friezes, disfigured reliefs, effaced sculptures, violated 
tombs, and altars defiled by dust. 



Q. Where was Tarsus situated ? 

A. The city of Tarsus, the capital of Cilicia, was situ- 
ated on the river Cydnus, twelve miles north of its month, 
twenty-six miles west of Adana, and about thirty north-east 
of Soli or Pompeiopolis. 

Q. What is known concerning the ancient Tarsus P 
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A. This city rose to great eminence in the days of Au- 
gustus, and rivalled even Athens, Antioch, and Alexandria, 
in wealth and grandeur, in literature and science. It was 
called Juliopolis, in honour of Julius Caesar, who spent seve- 
ral days there, during his march against Phamaces. Here 
was horn the great apostle of the Gentiles, with whose name 
that of Tarsus, will ever he assorted. It has been sub- 
jected to so many misfortunes during the political changes 
which so frequently occur in eastern countries, that hardly 
a vestige remains of its former magnificence, nor does the 
modem city, perhaps, occupy one-fourth of the area of the 
ancient. I'he Cydnus formerly ran through the middle of 
the city, but now runs half a inile to the east of the modem 
town. (Actsxxi.39.) 

Q. What is the present state of Tarsus ? 

A. The modem town contains no monument of beauty, 
magnificence, or art — the houses are intersected with gardens 
and orchards — the dwellings seldom exceed a story in height, 
are flat-roofed for the accommodation of the people in hot 
weather, and the greater part of them are of hewn stone ; 
to furnish which the more ancient edifices have been levelled 
with the ground — the city also contains two public baths, a 
number of mosques, several handsome caravanserai, and a 
church, said to have been erected by the apostle Paul. 

Q. Describe its population and vicinity ? 

A. Tarsus contains 30,000 inhabitants during the winter 
season, 200 families are Armenians, 100 Greeks, and the 
remainder Turks and Turcomans, who remove during the 
hot season with their families to the mountains. The soil in 
the neighbourhood of Tarsus is exceedingly fertile, producing 
exuberant crops of wheat, barley, sesamum, and cotton, which 
are brought from the upper country to be exported to Malta, 
and from thence to Spain and Portugal. The plain of Tar- 
sus is surrounded on three sides by mountains, which are 
chequered with plantations of fir-trees and vineyards. The 
city itself is not seen at the distance of ten miles north-east, 
nothing being visible save the extensive gardens by which it 
is encircled. It is now called Tarsous. 

THYATIRA. 

Q. ^ Where was Thyatira situated ? 

A. ' Thyatira, a city of Lydia, was situated on the banks of 
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a stream^ that runs south-west to the Hennus or Sarahat^ 26 
miles north-west of Saidis, and 40 miles south-east of Perga- 
mos; it was founded by the Macedonians — ^the stream on which 
it was situated was called Lycus, or more probably Leucos, 
or white river, and which watered an extensive plaint 
Q. What is the state of the ancient city ? 



and the site of the city of Thyatira was only discovered by 
the Greek inscriptions found on broken monuments, and the 
debris of the former greatness of the place. 

Q. For what were the city and its inhabitants distin- 
guished ? 

A. Thyatira has acquired its chief fame from being the 
seat of one of the seven churches of Asia — ^asthe place where 
fine purple was produced, formerly an important article of 
commerce— its once pagan inhabitants were worshippers of 
the goddess Diana, as appears by several clas»c monuments, 
with Greek inscriptions, erected by Roman governors ; and 
the Christian churches^ which once stood in the neighbour- 
hood^ have long since been ccmverted into mosques, and the 
noble columns of marble which once adorned the public 
buildings, are now used for inns and bazars. 

Q. Describe the modem city and its environs. 

A. The modem city is called Ak-Hissar; or the white 
city ; perhaps denoting the city of the Ak-Su-Leucos, or 
white river — it contains a population of 5000 souls, 1500 of 
whom are Greek Christians, and about 130 Armenians; the 
rest are Mohammedans — ^the city is watered by a torrent 
descending from a neighbouring hill into the Lycus, which 
divides itself into so many streams that every house is well 
supplied with the precious and exhilerating fluid, cool and 
sweet to the taste, and exceedingly pure, light, and whole* 
some — the surrounding country is a flat, rich, and fertile 
plain, exposed to annual inundations, destitute of trees, but 
producing cotton and com, with a most delightful and salu-> 
brious atmosphere. 

Q. What connection has this place with Christianity ? 

A. Here, as already remarked, a Christian church was 
early planted ; but they sinfully permitted a woman called, 
or like to, Jezebel, to seduce their members to commie for^ 
nication, and eat things sacrificed to idols; to refonn them 
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from which, J ohn sent them a divine epistle, but what suc- 
cess it had we know not. (Rev. ii. 18 — 29, Acts xvi. 14.) 

TIBERIAS. 

Q. Where was Tiberias situated ? 

A. Tiberias, still called by the natives Tabaria or Tabba- 
reeah, anciently one of the principal cities of Galilee, was 
situated in a plain on the western shore of, and near the lake 
of Gennesareth, (which was called the sea of Tiberias from 
the city,) about ninety miles distant from Jerusalem, and 
twenty miles to the east of Nazareth. (John yi, 1 — 23; 
xxi. 1.) V ' 

Q. By whom was Tiberias built ? 

A. It was built by Herod Antipas, and so called in hon- 
our of the emperor Tiberias. The privileges conferred on its 
inhabitants by Herod caused it, in a short time, to become a 
pl^e of considerable note, and ultimately the capital of the 
province. 

Q. What is the situation and appearance of the modem 
town ? 

A. Dr. Clarke says, The town of Tiberias is situated 
close to the edge of the lake.* It is fortified by walls, but 
has no artillery ; and, like all Turkish citadels, niakes a great 
figure from without, exhibiting, at the same time, the utmost 
wretchedness within. Its casde stands upon a rising ground 
in the north part of it. No antiquities now remain, except 
a very ancient church, of an oblong square form, to which 
we descended by steps. There is reason to believe this the 
first place of Christian worship erected in Tiberias, and that 
it was constructed as long ago as the fourth centm^. The 
roof is of stone, and it is vaulted. It is called the house of 
Peter. About a mile south of the town are the celebrated 
hot baths of Emmaus. 

Q. For what was Tiberias distinguished after the des- 
truction of Jerusalem ? 

A. After the destruction of Jerusalem, this city became 
eminent for its Academy, ov^ wliich a succession of Jewish 
doctors presided until the fourth century; after which it 
gradually declined, till it was taken by the Saracens, under 
Omar, in the seventh century. But from its reputed sanc- 
tity, and the celebrity of its baths^ it continued to flourish: 
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and in the eighth century is stated as containing many 
chnrches and synagogues. 

A. What public buildings does the city of Tiberias 
contain ? 

Q. The interior presents but few objects of interest be- 
sides the ordinary habitations^ which are, in general, small 
and mean — it contains a mosque, with a dome and minaret, 
now frequented, and another with an octangular tower, in 
ruins — two Jewish synagogues near the centre of the town — 
one Christian place of worship — the house of the Aga — a 
small, but good bazar"; and two or three coffee-sheds. 

Q. Have the ordinary buildings of this place any thing 
peculiar ? 

A. The ordinary dwellings of the inhabitants are such 
as are commonly seen in eastern villages, but are marked by 
a peculiarity not seen in other places ; on the terrace of 
almost every house, stands a small square enclosure of reeds, 
loosely covered with leaves. These are resorted to by the 
heads of families to sleep in, during the summer months, 
when the heat of the nights is intolerable, from the low situ- 
ation of the town, and the unfrequency of cooling breezes. 

A. What is the amount of the population of Tiberias ? 

Q. The population of Tiberias is from fifteen hun- 
dred to two thousand; the half of which are Jews, who 
are said to be descendants of families resident there in the 
time of our Saviour ; and the rest Mohammedans, exclusive 
of about 20 families of Catholics. 

TROAS. 

A. Where was Troas situated ? 

Q. Troas, the capital of a small district of the same 
name, was situated on the western coast of Mysia, and on 
the borders of the Hellespont, at a short distance to the 
southward of the supposed site of ancient Trov. Troas, 
which was built by Lysimachus, one of Alexander s captains, 
was peopled from the neighbouring cities, and originally 
called Alexandria, or Troas Alexandri, by the builder, in 
hoflour of his master ; but it soon lost its more distinguished 
name, and with the surrounding country, retained that of 
Troas merely. In the days of the apostle Paul it was a 
noted sea-port; where travellers from the upper parts of Asia 
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embarked for Europe. (Acts xvi. 8, 11; xx. 5, 6. 5 
Cor. ii. 12. 2 Tim, iv. 13.) 

Q. In what sense is the term Troas to be understood in 
Scripture ? 

A. The name may be understood, as taken by the Sacred 
Writers, to denote the country, as well as the city, so called, 
but chiefly the latter. Whilst the apostle Paul was here, a 
vision appeared to him in the night, wherein there stood a 



that country and help them. Hereupon the apostle, assu- 
redly gathering that the Lord had called him to preach the 
Gospel in Macedonia, loosed immediately from Troas. 
(Acts xvi. 9.) 
Q. What is the present state of Troas ? 
A. Troas is now in a state of complete ruin ; situated on 
a rising ground, which ends in high cliffs at the sea, opposite 
to Tenedos ; the walls appear to have been about four miles 
in circumference ; from the remains found on its site, it has 
been, evidently, a place of great beauty and elegance. The 
surrounding country is described as being supereminently 
beautiful. 



Q. Where was Tyre situated, and by whom built ? 

A. Tyre, a celebrated city of Phoenicia, was originally 
situated on a hill on the east coast of *the Mediterranean, 
about twenty-four miles to the south of Sidon, and twenty- 
wen miles to the north of Ptolemais ; and was denominated 
he daughter of Sidon. It was built by a colony of Si- 
Jonians, about 260 years before the building of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. (Isa. xxiii. 12.) 

Q. What was the nature of the ancient city ? 

A. Tyre was two-fold, insular and continental. Insular 
Tyre was confined to a small rocky island, eight hundred 
paces long, and four hundred broad, and could never exceed 
two miles in circumference. But Tyre on the oppposite 
coast, about half a mile from the sea, was a city of vast 
extent, since many centuries after its demolition by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the scattered ruins measured nineteen miles in 
rircuit. The most curious and surprising of which are the 
^isterns of Ras-el-ain, designed to supply the city with 
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water, of which there are three still entire^ about one or 
two furlongs from the sea. 

Q. How can these be said to have been used for sup- 
pl3dng the city with water ? 

A. From these cisterns there was an aqueduct which 
led to the city, supported by arches, about six yards from 
the ground, still existing, along with the ruins which appear 
in its neighbourhood constitute a monument of the fragile 
and transitory nature of earthly grandeur. 

Q. How long did Tyre retain its independence ? 

A. It maintained its independence till the time of Alex- 
ander, who took it with much difficulty, and only after he 
had joined the island to the continent by a mole, after a 
siege of seven months. Within eighteen years, however, of 
the conflagration by Alexander , insular Tyre recovered 
much of its splendom* and wealth, and again stood a siege 
of fourteen months under Antigonus. By him it was reduced 
and subsequently fell under the dominion of the Syrians, 
the Egyptians, the Romans, the Saracens, and the Cru- 
saders, till it was finally raised to the ground by the 
Mamelukes of Egypt, in order to prevent its longer being 
a place of harbour to the despised and persecuted Christians. 

Q. Of what did the T3nrians boast, and what was the 
nature of their character ? 

A. The Tyrians boasted of their city as being the queen 
of the sea, that element bringing to it the tribute of many 
nations — as having been the place where navigation was first 
invented, and where mankind were taught the art of braving 
the wind and waves by the assistance of a frail bark. The 
population of T3rre were industnous, laborious, patient, and 
extremely courteous to strangers, and this last quality drew 
thither merchants from all parts of the globe ; so that it 
might be considered, not so much a city belonging to any 
particular nation, as the common city of all nations, and the 
centre of their commerce. 

Q. What is the present state of insular Tyre ? 

A. The isle on which it stood ' is now desert aud rocky » 
destitute even of shrubs and grass. The wretched fishermen 
who frequent the spot, and d^ then: nets on its now solitary 
shores, are quite unconscious of the classic ground on which 
they tread ; that spot where were collected, as into one 
common store-house, the amber of Prussia, aud the tin of 
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Britain; the linen of Egypt^ and the spices of Arabia; the 
slaves of Caucasus^ and the horses of Scythia. 

Q. How is continental T3n:e now known, and what is 
its appearance? 

A. It is now known *as Soor or Surat; Mr. Buckingham, 
who visited it in 1816, represents it as containing about 800 
substantial stone-built houses, and from 5,000 to 8,000 
inhabitants. While Mr. Jowett on the authority of the Greek 
archbishop reduces this number to less than 4000 ; namely, 
1 200 Greek Catholics, 1 00 Maronites, 1 000 Greeks, 1 000 Mo- 
tualis, and 100 Turks. Its bazars are filled with costly mer- 
chandize; and it is stated that a stranger on entering the 
modem town beholds picturesque and interesting groups of 
natives on elephants, camels, horses, and mules: strangers 
from all parts of the globe, in their respective costumes ; 
vessels building on the stocks, others navigating the river ; 
together with Turks, Persians, and Armenians on Arabian 
chargers; European ladies in splendid carriages, and Asiatic 
femsdes in hackeries drawn by oxen. The vicinity, particu- 
larly on the east, is a rich and pleasant country. About Ras- 
el-ain the meadows, variegated by streamlets, are very pictur- 
esque, and capable of being rendered highly productive. 

Q. How is T3rre mentioned in the New Testament ? 

A. It was mentioned by our Saviour when denouncing 
the cities, in which, his mighty works were done : it is also 
mentioned as the l^arbour at which the ship the Apostle 
Paul sailed in was to imload her burden; and even at that 
early period of the faith, he found disciples there with whom 
he tarried seven days. Its inhabitants soon after became 
zealous Christians, and Tyre was made the first archbishop- 
ric under the patriarchate of Jerusalem. (Matt. x. 21, 
Acts XX. 1, 3.) 

ZOBAH. 

Q. Where was Zobah situated? 

Q. ^ Zobah, a city of Mesopotamia (and not of Syria, as 
frequently erroneously stated,) was situated in a fertile plain, 
about thirty miles to the south of Mount Masius, sixty 
south of the nearest point of the Tigris, seventy-five north- 
west of CarrheB, and one hundred and thirty-five to the 
east of Beer on the Euphrates, n It was known by the 
names of Nisibis, Antiocheia Mygdonia, and at this very 
day it is called by the inhabitants Sobe, 
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Q. Which are the leading historical circumstances con- 
nected with Zohah ? 

A. Scripture informs us that the kings of Zohah were 
conquered by Saul — that David overcame Hadadezer of 
Zohah, as he went to recover his border at the river Eu- 
phrates; after which Zobah became tributary to Israel, but 
was subsequently annexed to the kingdom of Damascus. 
In course of time Nisibis feH under 3ie dominion of the 
Greeks, from whom it was taken . by LucuUus, general of 
the Romans, in whose possession it remained till the fatal 
battle of CarrhaB restored it to the Parthians, who had 
taken it from the successors of Seleucus, and lost it 
by the arms of Tigranes. With them it continued till 
the reign of Trajan, who recovered it, but it was abandoned 
by his successor, Hadrian, to its former masters. It 
was again taken from the Parthians by Cassius, and made 
the capital of Roman Mesopotamia by Severus. Besieged 
in vain by Ardeshir Babegan, it was captured by his vic- 
torious descendant Shapoor I. but recovered by the Romans 
during the reign of his successor Varanes, and made the 
frontier fortress of Mesopotamia against Persia. It was 
thrice in the space of twelve years, ineffectually besieged 
by Shapoor II . in the last siege he lost above 20,000 men. 
It was, however, resigned to him at the treaty of Dura. It 
remained under the Persians, till, on the downfall of 
their empire, it was captured by the Saracens, since which 
it has gradually declined. (1 Sam. xiv. 47.» 2. Sam. viii. 3'; 
X. 15. &c.) 

Q. What is the condition of the ancient Nisibis or 
Sobe? 

A. This ancient city is now reduced to a miserable 
village of 150 houses, inhabited by Ne^torian Christies — 
its fuins occupy a large space along the banks of the Myg- 
donius ; the foundations of its ancient wall may yet be 
traced, and appear to have been carried along the edge of 
some eminence defended by the Mygdonius, to the north- 
east, and a morass to the south. I should guess their 
circumference, says Kinnier, to be somewhat more than three 
miles, and the greater part of the space within the circuit is 
now covered with hillocks of stone and rubbish. The 
church of St. James, the patron of Nisibis, still remains. 
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though but a small building, and at present in a great degree 
buried in the sand. About 200 yards from the church the 
remains of a portico are still seen. The greater portion of 
the space formerly occupied by the city, is now covered by 
the black tents of the Curds, who graze their flocks on the 
banks of the Mygdonius; the dominion of this part of the 
country being divided between them and the Tye Axabs — a 
powerml and ancient tribe mentioned by the Roman histo- 
rians. The plain of Nisibis is described as extremely 
fertile, and abounding in beautiful large white roses. 
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Abdon, a city in the territories of the tribe of Ashei*, 
given to^the Levites of Gershon*s famOy. (Josh. xxi. 30. 
I Chron, vi. 74.) 

Abela^ a city in Perea, on the Batanea^ in the territories 
of the half-tribe of Manasseh, 12 miles east of Gadanu 
(2 Sam. XX. 14.) 

Abel-Carmaim, a town or village of the Ammonites^ six 
miles north-west of Rabbath-Ammon or Philadelphia. ( Judg. 
xi. 33.) 

Abel-Bohan^ the mark distinguishing the boundary be- 
tween the tribes of Benjamin and Judah^ eastward^ in the 
valley leading to Adummim. (Josh, xviii. 17.) 

Abez, a city in the territories belonging to Issachar. 
(Josh. xix. 20.) 

Achaia^ see Greece. 

Achzib, see Achshaph. 

Adada^ a city in the southern part of the territories of the 
tribe of Judah. (Josh. xv. 22.) 

Adam, a city of Perea, where the waters of the Jordan 
parted. (Josh. iii. 16.) 
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Adami^ a City in the territories belongiiiff to the tribe of 
Naphtali. (Josh. xix. 33.) 4 

Adar, a city in the ^pitories belonging to the tribe of 
Judah. (Josh. xv. 3.) 

Adummim^ a town and mountain in the territories be- 
loQging to the tribe of Benjamin^ situated to the west of 
Jericho. (Josh. XV. 7; xviii. 17.) 

Ain, city first given to the tribe of 'judah, and then to 
that of Simeon. (Josh. xv. 32. 1 Chion. iv. 32.) 

Alemeth, one of the cities of refuge, situated in the terri- 
tories belonging to the tribe of Benjamin; called, also 
Almon. (1 Chron. vi. 60. Josh. xxi. 18.) 

AUon Bachuth, a place in Bethel. (Gen. xxxv. 8.) 

AUush, a^place in Idumea. (Num. xxxiii. 13.) 

Almon, see Alemeth. 
Almon-Diblathaim^ station ofthelsraelites. (Num.xxxiii.46.) 

Amma, a hill opposite to Giah, not far from Gibeon. 
(2 Sam. ii. 24.) 

Amphipolis, see Macedonia. 

Anab, a city in the mountains of Judah. (Josh. xi. 21.) 
^ Anaharath, a city situated in the territories belonging to 
the tribe of Issachar. (Josh. xix. 19.) 

Anem. a city given to the Levites of Kohath*s family, 
situated in the territories belonging to the half tribe of Ma- 
nasseh. (1 Chron. vi. 73.) 

Anitn, a city situated in the territories belonging to the 
tribe of Jtidah. fJosh. xv. 50.) 

Aphes-Dammim, a place situated between Shocoh and 
Azekah, in the territories of Judah. (1 Sam. xvii. 1, 2.) 

' ApoUonia, see^Macedonia. 

Arab, a city in the territories belon^ng to the tribe of 
Judah. (Josh. xv. 52.) 

Arabah, a city in the territories belonging to the tribe of 
Benjamin. (Josh, xviii. 22.) 

Aradus, see Arvad. ' 

Aram, see Syria. 

Archi, a city situated near Bethel, in the territories be- 
longing to the half-tribe of Manasseh. (Josh. xvi. 2.) 
Areopagus, see Athens. 
Ariel, see Ar. 

Arpad, a city of Syria, near Hamath. (2 Kings, xviii. 34.) 

B b, 
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Atuboth, a cky or district in the t^torieB bekngiiig to 
the tribe of Judah. (1 Kin^ iv. 10.) 

Arumali, a city near Shechem. (Judg. i?t. 41.) 

Ashan^ a city in the territories belonging to the tribe of 
Judah. (Josh. xv. 42 ; xix. 7.) 

Ashdoth^ a city dtuated in the plains, at ^ hot oi 
Mount Pisgah. ( Jgsh. xii. 3 ; xiii. 20.) 

Asher, a city betw^n Seyth<^lis and Shechm. (Josh, 
xvii. 7.) * 

Ashnah, a city in the territories belonging to the 'tribe 
of Judah. (Josh. XV. 33.) 

Ataroth^ a city in the territories beloi^ing to tiie tribe df 
Gad, beyond the JoMan. (Num. xxxh. 8, 84.) ^ 

Atarotk, a ehy on the frontiers of Ephrfliffl, between Ja- 
nohah and Jericho. (Josh. xvi. 7.) 

Ataroth Beth-Joab, a city in the territories belonging to 
the tribe of Judah. f I Chron. ii* 64.) 

Athar, or Ether, a city in the territories beiimgtng to die 
tribe of Simeon. (Josh. xv. 42.) 

Attalia, see Pamphylia. 

Aven, a plain in Syria, betWem Lebanon and Anti«Le- 
banon. (Josh. xL l7. Amos i. 3.) 

Avim, a city in the territories belonging to the tribe of 
Benjamin. ( Josh. xViii. 8.) 

Avith, the capital city of Hadad, King of Edokn. (Gen. 
xxxvi. d6.) 

Azekah, a city in the territories belonging to the tribe of 
Judah. (JoSh. XV. 35. 1 Sam. xvii. 1.) 

Azem, a city in the territories belonging to the tribe of 
Simeon. (Josh. xix. 3.) 

Azmaveth, Azmoth, or Beth-azmoth, a city in the vicinity 
of Jerusalem and Anathoth. (Neh. vii. 28 ; xiL 29.) 

Azmbti, or Jeshimon, a city in the wilderness of Maon, 
in the territories belonging to the tribe of Simeon. (Num. 
xxxiv. 4. Josh. XV. 4.) 

Aznoth-Tabor, a city in the territories beloiiging to the 
tribe of Naphtali, (Josh. xii. 34. ) 

Azotus, see Ashdod. 

Baalah, Kirjath-Baal, or Baalim of Judah, situated near 
Gibeah and Gibeon, in the territories belonging to tike tribe 
of Judah. ( 1 Chron. xiii. 6. ) 
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Baalah> a city in the temtorks belonging tp tlm tnbe of 
Dan. (Josh. xix. 44. 1 Kings ix. 18.) 

Baakh^ a dty built by Bolomosi. (2 Chion. yiH. 6.) 

Baalath-Beer^ a city in the territories bdonging. to tht 
tribe of Simeon. (Josh. xix. 8.) 

Baal-Gad^ the same as Gsesarea PhilippL 

Baal-Gur. (2 Chron. xxri, 7.) 

Baal-Hazor^ a city in the territorids belongiDg to 1h« 
tribe of Ephraim. (2 Sam. xiii. 23.) ' 
Baal-Hermon^ see Hesnmn. 

Baal-Meoa, a city in the territories belonging to the tribe 
of Reuben. (Num. xxxiL 38. 1 Chron. x. 8. ) 

Baal-Perasim^ a place in the yalley of Rephaim, not very 
far distant from Jemsalem. (2 Sam. v. 23. 1 Chxon. xiy. 

11.) 

Baal-6halisha, a txact B^n miles jm^n from Diospolis. 
(2 Kings, iv. 42. 1 Sam. ix* 4.) 

Baal-Tamar^ a village near Gibeah. (Judg. xx. 33.) 

Baal-Zephon, a stotitm of th« Hebrews* (Exod. xiv> 2^9. 
Numb, xxxiii. 7.) 

Babdl, see Babylon. ' 

Bajith, a town of Moab. (Isa. xv. 2.) 

Bala^ otherwise Zohaif^ a city of Pentapolis. (Josh. xix. 3.) 

Bamoih-Baal, a city east of the river Jordan. (Jos^ xiii. 
17.) 

Bascath^ a city in the territories belonging to the tribe of 
Judah. (Josh. xv. 39. 2 Kings, xxiL h) 

Basiothia, a city in the territories belonging to the tribe 
of Judah. (Josh. XV, 28.) 

^^Beeshterah, a city in the territories betonging ilo the half- 
tribe of Manasseh. (Josh. xxi. 27.) 

Bene, or Bene-Berak, a city in the territories belonging 
to the tribe of Daiu (Josh. xix. 45.) 

Bene-Jaakan» see Beeroth. 

Beon, a city beyond Jordan, in the territories beloagmg 
to the tribe of Reuben. (Numb, xxxii. 3.) 

Bera, a city in the territories belonging to the tribe •( 
Judah. (Juc(g. ix. 21.) 

Berea, see Macedonia. 

Bered, a city in the territories belonging to the tribe of 
Judah. (Numb, xxxiv. 4) 
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Berothai, a city, the position of which is unknown. 
(2 Sam. viii. 8.) * 

Berothah, a city situated between Hethalon and Emesa. 
<Ezek.xlviL16.) 

Betah, or Beten, a city of Syria-Zobah* (2 Sam. viii. 8.) 

Beth-Achara, ssme as Beth-Haccerem. 

Beth-Agla, a city in the territories of the tribe of Judah : 
Eng. Trans. Beth-Hogla. (Josh. xv. 6.) ^ 

Beth-Agla, a city in the territories belonging to the tribe 
of Benjamin. (Josh, xviii. 19 — 21.) 

Beth-Anath, or Bath-Anoth, a city in the territories be- 
ongingto the tribe of Naphtali. (Josh. xix. 38. Judg. i.d3.) 

Beth-Arabah, a city in the territories B'donging to the 
the tribe of Judah, but afterwards giv^ to Sie tribe of 
Benjamin. (Josh. xv. 6 ; xviii. 22.) 

Beth-Aram, a city in the territories belonging to the 
tribe of Gad. (Josh. xiii. 27.) 

Beth-Aven, see Bethel. 

Beth-Baal-Meon, the same as Baal-Meon. (Josh. xiii. 17.) 

Beth-Birel, a city of Judea. (1 Chron. iv. 31.) 

Beth-Car, a city in the territories belonging to the tribe 
of Dan. (1 Sam. vii. 11.) 

Beth-Dagon, (temple of Dagon) a city in the territories 
belonging to the tribe of Asher. (Josh. xix. 27. 1 Sam. v. 

Bedi-Dagon, a city in the territories belongiug to the 
tribe of Judah. (Josi. xv. 41.) 
Beth-Diblathaim, see Diblatha. 

Beth-Haran, or Beth-Arampba, was situated on the east of 
^he Jordan, in the direction of the Dead Sea. (Numb, 
xxxii. 36.) 

Betheked, or Bath-Akad, a place supposed to have been 
situated between Jezreel and Samaria. (2 Kings x. 12 — 14.) 

Bether, mountains of perfume, regarding whu^h place Geo- 
graphers and Commentators are not agreed, some suppose 
the place meant to be Bethoron ; others, Betharis, between 
CsBsarea and Diospolis. (Cant ii. 17 ; viii. 14.) 

Beth-Ezel, a place meaning the house of separation, sup- 
posed to be Bethel. (Mic. i. 11.) 

Beth-Gader, a city situated in the territories belonging to 
the tribe of Judah. (1 Chron. ii. 51.) 
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Beth-Gamul, a city belonging to the Moabites, and subse- 
quently to the tribe of Reuben. (Jer. xlviii. 23.) 

Beth-Hanan, one of the cities over which Solomon placed 
Ben-dekar. (1 Kings iv. 9.) 

Beth-Haran^ a city in the territories belonging to the 
tribe of GaJ. (Numb, xxx^i. 36.) 

Beth-Labaoth^ a city in ^e territories belonging to the 
tribe of Simeon, called also Lebaoth. (Josh. xix. 6; xv. 32.) 

Beth-M^n, the same as Baal-Maon. 

Beth-Marcaboth, a city in the territories' belonging to the 
tribe of Simeon. (Josh. xix. 5. 1 Chron. iv. 31.) 

Beth-Millo, a place near Shecbem. (2 Kings xii. 20.) 

Beth-Nimrahj a city situated in the territories belonging 
to the tribe of (fad. (Numb, xxxii. 36. Josh. xiii. 27.) 

Beth-Ogla, there were two places of this name; the one 
situated about eight miles firom Gaza, the other about two 
miles from the Jordan. (Josh. xvi. 6 ; xviii. 21.) 

Beth-Palet, or Beth-Peleth, a city situated in the most 
southern part of the territories belonging to the tribe of Ju- 
dah, and afterwards given to the tribe of Simeon. (Josh. 
XV. 27. Neh. xi. 26.) . 

Beth-Pazzez, a city situated in the territories belonging 
to the tribe of Issachar. (Josh. xix. 21.) 

Beth-Peor, a city of Moab, given to the tribe of Reuben. 
(Deutiv. 46.) 

Beth-Shittah, a place situated to the south-west of the Sea 
of Tiberias. (Judg. vii. 22.) 

Beth-Tappuah, a city situated in the territories belonging 
to the tribe of Judah. (Josh. xv. 53.) 

Betonim, a city situated in the territories belonging to 
the tribe of Gad. (Josh. xiii. 26.) 

Bezetha, or Bezeta, a division or district of Jerusalem, 
situated on a moimtain, encompassed with good walls ; being, 
as it were, a new city added to the old. 

Biieam, see Ibleam. 

Bizjothjah, a city situated in the territories belonging to 
the tribe of Judah. (Josh. xv. 28.) 

Blessing, valley of, was situated in the territories belonging 
to the tribe of Judah, and near the Dead Sea and Engedi. 
(2 Chron. xv. 23-^26.) 

C c 
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- Bbchun/the place of mailmers, or of weepiiig8> Una situ- 
ated near Shilob. (Judg. ii. 1 — 5.) 

Bozez, a rock^ sitjiated between M jron and Michnm^. 
(I Sam. xiv. 4.) 

Bo2kflth, a city situated in the territories belonging to the 
tribe of Judah. (Josb. xv. 39Q 

Cabul^ a city situated in tbe territories belonging to tbe 
tribe of Asber. (Josh. xix. 27.) 

Cabul, a place given by Solomon to Hiram^ as an acknow- 
ledgment for his great services in bnilding the Temple. ( 1 
Kings ix. 13.) 

Cadumim^ a bro6k, caUed in our translation " th^ river 
p( Kisbon/' which some think ran east from the foot bf Mount 
Tabor, into the Sea of Tiberias. (Judg. v. 21.) 

Calah^ a city of Assyria, somewhat distant from NiiieV^h, 
the city of Resen lying between them. (Gien. x. 11, 12.) 

Caleb, the name of a district in the territories belongixig 
to the tribe of Judah, in whidi were the cities of Kiijhth- 
Sepher and Hebron, pertaining to the family of Caleb. (1 
Sam. .XXX. 14.) 

Calneh, a city situated in the land of Shinar, built by Nim- 
rod, and fotmeidy the seat of his empire. (Gen. x. 10.) 

Canaan, the land given to the Children of Israel after the 
Egyptian bondage.. It was laid out in twdve diViaons or 
districts ^ three on the east side of, or beyond l3ae Jordan, 
and nine on the west of, or on thb side Jordan : the first 
contained the territories allotted to the half-tribe of Manas- 
leh^Gad, and Reuben; the latter, those allowed to the tribes 
of Asher, Naphtali, Zebulon, Issadiar, the other half-tribe 
of Manasseh, Ephridm, Dan, Benjamin, Judah, and Sim^n. 
It was called by the different names of the Land of Pro- 
mise— Land of the Hebrews — the Land of Israd-^the 
h&Ad of Judah; and the Holy Land. (€r^. x. 15 ; xn. 
7 ; xl. 15. Zech. ii. 12. Heb. xi. 9.) 

Canneh, probably the same as Calneh. (Ezek. xxvii. 23.) 

Cenohrea, see Corinth. 

Chaldea, see Babylon. 

Chebar, a river ofAs^nria, wMch Ms into the, Euphraites, 
in the Upper part of Mesq)otamia. (Ezek. L 4.) 

Cheridi, a brook beyond Jordan, whi^h Mis into that ri- 
ver, below Bethshan. ( 1 Kings xvii. 3. ) 
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Chesalon, a city situated in the territories bdonging to 
the tribe of Judah. (Josh. xv. 10.) 

Chesil, a city situated in the territories belonging to t^e 
tribe of Judah. (Josh. xv. 30.) 

Chesulloth, a city on the side of Mount Tabor. (Josh* 
xix. 18.) 

Chilmad, a city of AsisL (Czek. xxrii. 23.) 

Chozeba, a town situated in the territories belonging to 
the tribe of Judah. ( 1 Chron. iv. 22.) 

Chun, a city situatied in Syria. ( 1 Chroii. xviii; 8. ) 

Coa^ a city the position of which is still undetenilined; 
(1 Kings X. 28.) 

Cush, the countries peopled by the descendants of Cusfa^ 
and generally called Ethiopia in the English Bible^ as 
though but one place were intended. Such^ howeVer^ is not 
the fact, and a want of attention to this has inrolted some 
^ passages of Scripture in inextricable eonfu«on. 

Dabbasheth^ a town situated in the territories belonging to 
' the tribe of Zebulon. (Josh. xix. 11.) 

Daberath, a city mentioned twice, &rst as in the temtories 
belonging to the tribe of Zebulon, or on its borders ; and 
again, as being situated in thdse belonging to tribe of 
Issachar. (Josh. xix. 12; xxi. 28.) 

Dalmanutha, a city on ^e sea of Tiberias. (Matt inr. 39^.) 

Ephes-Dammim, a city sitndted in the territories belonging 
to the tribe of Judah. (1 Sam. xvii. 1.) 

Dan, see Csesarea. 

Dedan or Dedanim, a country or eity, and peoiple> several 
times mentioned in the Old Testam^t, but whidi there i» 
some difficulty in identifying. (Ezek. xxvii. 15.) 

Derbe, see Lycaonia. 

Dilean, a city situated in the territories bdbiiging to the 
tribe of Judah. (Josh. xv. 38.) 

Dimnah, a city situated in the territories belonging to th^ 
tribe of Zebulon, which was given to the Levites of Merari'» 
family* (Josh. xxi. 35.) 

Dimonah, a town in the southern part of the territoriet 
belonging to tlie tribe of Judah. (Josh. xv. 22.) 

DinhsS^ah, a city situated in Edom. (Gen. xxxvi. 32.) 

Dizahab, a place not far from the plains of Moab. (Dtut* 
i. L) 
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Doplikah^ the name of the ninth or tenth encampment of 
the Israelites. "(Niunh. xxxiii. 12.) 

Dothan or Dothaim^ a town situated twelve miles to the 
north of Samar^ At this place Joseph's hrethren sold him 
to the Ishmaeliles. (Gen. xxxvii. 17.) 

Dmnah^ a city supposed to have heen situated in the terri- 
tories helongiug to the trihe of Judah« (Josh. xv. 52.) 

Dura^ an extensive * plain in the vicinity of Bahylon. 
(Dan. iii. 1.) 

Eden^ a district or province situated in Asia^ in which was 
Paradise. The topography of Eden is thus described: 
" And a river came out of Eden to water .the garden^ and 
from thence it was parted and became into four heads. The 
name of the first is Pison ; that is it which compasseth the 
whole land of Havilah^ where is gold, bdellium, and the onyx- 
stone. And the name of the second river is Gihon ; the 
same is it that compasseth the whole land of >Cush. And 
the name t)f the tlurd river is Hiddekel ; that is it which 
goeth toward the east of Assyria, And the fourth river is 
Euphrates. (Gen. ii. 10 — 14.) 

Eder, a town situated in the territories belonging to the 
tribe of Judah. (Josh. xv. 21.) 

Edrei, a town situated east of the Jordan, in the territo- 
ries belonging to the tribe of Manasseh. (Josh. xiii. 31.) 

Edrei, a town situated in the territories belonging to the 
tribe of Naphtali. (Josh. xix. 37.) 

Eglaim, a city beyond Jordan^ east of the Dead Sea, in 
the land of Moab. (Isa. xv. 8.) 

Eglon, a city situated in the territories belonging to the 
tribe of Judah, (Josh. x. 3; xv. 39.) 

El-Beth-el, the name given by Jacob to an altar which 
he built. (Gen. xxxv. 7.) 

Elealeh^ a town situated in the territories belonging to the 
tribe of Reuben. ( Numb, xxxii. 37.) 

£l-Elhoe-Israel, the name of an altar built by Jacob in a 
piece of ground which he bought of Hamor^ Shechem's fa- 
ther. (Gen. xxxiii. 20.) 

Eleph> a town situated in the territories belonging to the 
tribe of Benjamin. (Josh, xviii. 28.) 
. Elim, the seventh encampment of Israel in the wilderness, 
where they found twelve fountains, and seventy palm-trees, 
(Exod. XV. 27.) 
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EMahMt) the foantain ef, wliich Pfsu^ throni^ ^ idain 
of Jericbo, Mh into the Jotdan. This is said tob« the wtxnn 
tain whosQ watets were sweetened by EHsha. (2 Kiags ii. 
19—22.) 

Elkoth^ a village in Galilee, the birth-place of the pro- 
phet Nahum. (Nah. i. 1.) 

Ellasar, a city or small king^km, over which Arioch, one 
of the allies of Chedorlaomer, reigned. (6^. adv. 1.) 

Elon, a city situated in the texiritories bdoi^lDg Id the 
tribe of Dan. ( Joidi. six. 43.) 

Eltekeh, a city situated in the territories bciooging to the 
tribe of Dsn, and given to the Levites of Kohath's fiunily. 
(Josh. xix. 44; xxL 23.) 

Eltekon, a town situated on the confines of the territories 
belonging to the tribes of Jndah and Pan, but beiongnigto 
^ former. (Josh. xv. 69.) 

Eltolad, a town in the territories belonging to the tribe of 
Judah, and ^ven to that of Simeon. (Josh. xv. 30 ; xix. 4.) 

Enan or Mazer-Enan, a tdwn fomung ibe northern boun- 
dary of the land. (Ezek. xlviiL 1. Numb. xxxh. 9.) 

Endor, a city belonging to the tribe of Manasseh. Here 
the witch lived whom Saiu consulted. (Josh, xviii. 11. 1 
Sam. xxviii. 12.) 



-the Dead Sea, ^here the Josdan enters it. (Esek. xlvii. 10.) 

Engannim, a city in the jxhin belonging to the tribe of 
Jndah. (Josh. xv. 34.) 

Engannim, a city in the territories belonging to the tribe 
of Issachar ; given to the Levites of Gen^om's &mily. 
(Josh. xix. 21 ; xxi. 29.) 

En-Haddah, a town situated in the territories belonging 
to the tribe of Issachar. (Josh. xix. 21.) 
. En-Hazor, a dty situated in the territories h^^o^ng to 
the tribe of Naphtdi. (Josh. xix. 37.) 

En-Mishpat, the fountain of jo^ment. M4i8ea8a3r8, that 
Chedorlaomer, and his allies, havinc^ traversed tie wMsraess 
of Paran, came to the fountain of Mishpat, otherwise Kidesh. 
(Gen. xiv. 7.) 

Enon, a jdace where John baptised, because ibM w«ft 
much water there. (John iii. 23.) 
£n«Rogel, tee SSoam. 
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En-Sbesnesh^ a pkce on the confines of the teiritOEies be- 
longing to the tribe of Judah and Benjamin. ( Josh. xv. 7.) 

EiphrsL, a city bdonging to the tribe of £pbraim, and the 
birth-place of Gideon. (Judg. vi. 11.) 

Ephrath^ see BetMehem. 

Erech, a city of Chaldea. (Gen. x. 10.) 

Esek, the name, of a well dug by the patriarch Isaac. 
(Gen. xxvi. 20.) 

Eshcol, a valley situated in the south of the territories be- 
longing to the tribe of Judah^ where the Hebrew spies eut a 
bunch of grapes, sa large as two men could carry. 

Eshean, a town situated in the territories bdonging to 
the tribe of Judah. (Josh. xv. 52.) 

Eshtemoa, or Eshtemoth, a town situated in the territories 
belonging to the tribe of Judah. It was ceded to the 
priests, (Josh.xxi. 14; xv. 50. 1 Sam.xxx. 28. 1 Chrcm. 
vi. 69.) 

Btam, a rock to which Samson retired. (Judg. xv. 8 II.) 

Etham, the third station of the Israelites when coming out 
of Eg3rpt. (Numb, xxxiii. 6. Exod. xiii. 20.) 

Ether> Athar, or Aether, a place first allotted to the tribe 
of Judah, afterwards to that of Simeon. (Judg. xv. 42; 
xix. 7.) 

Fair-Haven, see Crete. 

Gaaah, a mountain situated in the territories belonging to 
the tribe of Ephraim. (Josh. xxiv. 30.) 

Gaash, a brook or valley, probably at ike foot of the. moun- 
tain. (2 Sam. xxiii. 30.) 

Gareb, a hill near Jerusalem. (Jer. xxxi. 39.) 

Gath-Hepher, a place situated in the territories belonging 
to ike tribe of Zebulon, and the birth-place of Jonah. (Josh, 
xix. 13. 2 Kings.xiv. 25.) 

Gath-Rimmon, a city belonging to the tribe of Dan. 
(Josh. xix. 45.) 

Gath-^Bimmon, .a town on the west side of the Jordan be- 
longing to the half-tribe of Manasseh, and given to the Ko- 
lathites. (Josh. xxL 25.) 

Gath-Rimmon, a city situated in the territcMies. belonging^ 
to nthe tribe of Ephraim, and also given to the Korathites. 
(1 Chron.vi. 69.) 

Gaulan or Golan, a city of Bashan, from which the pro- 
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vxnce of Gaulonitis was named. It was given to the half- 
tribe of Manasseh, but afterwards ceded to the Levites of 
Gershonl's family, and became a city of refuge. (Deut iv, 
43. Josh. xxi. 27.) 

Gebal, a.city of Phenida, situated on the shore of the 
Mediterranean^ between Sidon and Orthosia. (£zek. 
xxvii. 9.) 

Geder, called also Beth-Gader, an old Canaanitish town 
allotted to the tribe of Judah. (Josh. xii. 13.) 

Gederah or He Gederoth, appears to have been situated 
in the southern part of the territories belonging to the tribe 
of Judah. (Josh. xv. 36. 2 Chron. xxviii. 18.) 

Gedor, a place in the south of the territories of the same 
tribe. It is described as furnishing fat " pasture and food, 
and being wide, quiet, and peaceable ; for they of Ham 
dwelt there of old." (1 Chron. iv.) 

Gehenna, or Gehennom, or the valley of Hinnom, wajj a 
valley adjacent to Jerusalem, through which the southern 
limits of the tribe of Benjamin passed. (Josh. xv. 8. 2 
Kings xxiii. 10. Jer. vii. 31.) 

Gerar, a city originally belonging to the Philistines, and 
supposed to have been situated between Kadesh and Shur. 
Moses mentions the brook or valley of Gerar. (Gen. xx. 
1 ; xxvi. I, 17.) 

Gerasa, or Gergesa, a city situated in the Decapolis on 
.the east side of the Jordan. (Matt viii. 28.) 

Gethsemane, a village situated on the mount of Olives, to 
which our Saviour frequently retired ; and in a garden be- 
longing to which he endured his agony. (Matt xxvi. 36. 

Giah, a valley, probably notiar from Gibeon. (2 Sam. 
.ii.24.) . 

Gibbethon a city belonging to the Philistines, which was 
allotted to the tribe of Dan, and subsequently ceded to the 
Levites. (Josh. xix. 44; xxi, 23.) 

Gidgad, a mountain in the wilderness of Paran, where the 
.Hebrews encaiiiped. (Numb, xxxlii. 32.) 

Giloh, a city belonging to the tribe of Judah. (Josh. xv. 
51. 2 Sam. xv. 12.) 

Gixhzo, a city situated in the southern part of the territories 
belonging to the tribe of Judah, which the Philistines, took 
from AJmz. (2.Chion. xxviii. 18.) 
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Gittaim, a town situate itt the territories belongii^ to tiie 
tribe of Benjamin. (2 Sam. iir. 3. Neh. zi 33.) 
. Qoh, (sometimes supposed to be the ^same as Nob and ^ 
G^zer^) a plain where two battles were fimght between tlie 
Hebrews and Fhilistines* (2 Sam« zxi. 18^ 19. I Cfaron. 
ZZ.4.) 

Gomorrha, one of the principal cities of the Peiltq>olifl^ 
consomed by fire from Heaven. (Gen. xix.) 

Goshen^ a frontier dty of Egypt, towards AxMa and Sy*- 
ria, and whidi gave name to the surrounding district. (Gen. 
xlv. 10; xlvi.28.) 

Goshen, a city situated in the territories belonging to the 
tribe of Judah. (Josh, xv, 61. ) 

Hadad-aiiniDon, aplace in the vaHey of Mcgiddi^ (Zecb. 
zu. 11.) 

Hadashah, a town situated in the territories belongii^ to 
the tribe of Judah. (Josh. xr. 37.) 

Hadid, or Chadid, a city bebngii^ to tlie portion of ^ 
tribe of Benjamin, and supposed to be the same as Adiatfaaim 
spoken of as belonging to the tribe of Judah» (Ecra ii. 33. 
Neh. vii. 37; Jodi. xv. 36.) 

Hadmch, or Adra, a dty supposed to have been atuated 
in the neighbouriiood of Ihanascos. (Zech. ix. 1.) 

Hahiroth, taken as the same with Pi-hahiroth, supposed 
to be the opening of a gullet of water in the vicinity of the 
place now known as Suez. (Expd. xiv. 2, 9. Numfo. 
xxxiii. 8.) ^ 

Halah, a city or country f£ ancient Media to whick the 
kings of Assyria transplai^ed the ten tribes: it is menrioned 
in connection with Haoor. (2 Kings xvii. 6. ) 

Halhul, a city belonging to the tribe of Judah. (Jodi. 
XV. 58.) 

Hali, Cali, or ChaH, a city in the kingdom of Fhenkia, 
allotted to the tribe of Asher. (Josh* ziix. 25.) 

Hammon, a city situated in the territories bdos^iBg to 
the tribe of Asher^^nidto bekmg to Naphtah. (1 Chm. 
▼L 76.) 

Hammoth-Dor, a city situated in the t^rritooea bdonging 
to the tribe of Naphtali, tfkL ceded to the Levites of 6er- 
ahom'sfkmfly» ( Joeh. xxL. 32;^) 

Hamonab, a place for^tdd at the scene of buikl for Gog 
and his people. (Ezek. xxxix. 16.) 
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HtoiHitholi, a city sitQated in the territories bletoilgiiig^ 
the tribe of Zebulon. (Josh. xix. 14.) 

Hannakeby or Nekleb; a city situated in the territories 
Mi^torfonging to thetrib&of Na|)htali. (Josh- xix, 33.)' 

Hapharaim, a city situated -in the territories belonging to 
the tribe of Issatihar. (Josh*, xix*. I9l) 

Hara> a city or district of* M*edia, to which the Israelites 
of the tbn tribes ifere itemovedl)y Tiglath-Pileser. ( 1 Chibn. 
v. 26.)^ 

Harafib^ a catap station of the Israelites, not fkr from the 
borders of Egypt. (Numb, xacxiii; 24.) 

Hsffeth, a forest in the territories belonging to Judah, td 
Mthich David fled 'from SAuL ( 1 Sam. xxii. 6. ) ' 

Hkrod/ a \tell or fountaia not far from Jezreel and mount 
Gilboa^ so "called frdm the apprehensions and fears of those 
^?iifo were tried by* Gideon. (Jud^ vii. 1, 3. ) 

Harodheth,^ of the Gentiles, atiity on the lakfe Merom, 
where Sisera, captain of thte tfoopfs of Jkbin, dwelt, { Jiidg.^ 
ivi 2:) 

Hashmonah, a station of^ the Israelites. ( Niulnb.' 
xxiii. 29.) 

Harikh; land of, relative t6 which geographers are n6t 
agreed. ( Gen. xxv. 18.) 

Havoth-Jair, a division or district of the Batanea, beyond 
Jordan, in the land of tailead, which' belonged lo th'e half-tribe 
of Manasseh. (Numb; xxxii. 41; Deut. iii. 14.) 

H^ar-Gaddd, a city situated ' in the southern part of the 
territories belonging to Judah. (Josh, xv: 27,) 

Hazar-Shual; a city situated 'on the' confines of the terri- 
tories of the tribes of Simeon and ' Judah. ( J6sh; xv. 28. 
Neh.xi.27.) 

Hazar- Suisim, called also Hazar-Susah, a city situated 
in thfe territories beMnging to thte tribe of 'Siineon. ( 1 Chron. 
iv. 31i Joslh' xix. 5.) 

Hazerim, the. ancient habitation of the Hivites, before' 
they were driven^ away by thfe Caphtorim; who settled in Pa- 
lestine. It seems also to be the Hazeroth, where the He- 
btews encamped; . and considered the same as the modem 
Hazor, in Arabia Fetrea;. (Deut. ii. 23. Numb. xi. 35; 
xii. 16': xxxiii. 15.) 

Hazeron-Tamar, a city or town, called also Engeddi. 
E e 
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(Gen ziy. 7. Josh. zv. 62. 1 Sam. xxiv. 1. 2 Cbxon. 
XX. 2. £zek. xlvii. 10.) 

Hazor> a city situated in the territories allotted to the 
tribe of Naphttdi^ (supposed to have been the capital of Jabin, 
the Canaanitish king,) taken by Joshua, after the great battle, 
in which he defeated Jabin and his allies, near the waters of 
Merom. (Josh. xi. 7, 10, II.) 

Hazor, a city built by Solomon. (1 Kings ix. 15.) 

Helam, a place where David defeated the Syrians, and 
took their horses and chariots. It is also written Chelim 
and Chelam. Mr. Taylor remarks, that as Helam was a 

5 lace of rendezvous for the Syrian troops, the name may 
enote the place of assembling for the purpose of being 
trained in the use of arms; the great or national parade, or 
drill grounds." (2 Sam. x. 16,' 17. 1 Chron. xix. 17.) 

Helba, or Chelba,a city situated in the territories belong- 
ing to the tribe of Asher ; and supposed by some to be the 
same with Helbon in Syria. (Judg. 1.31.) 

Helkath, a city in the territories of the tribe of Asher, and 
ceded to the Levites. (Josh. xxi. 31.) 

Heres, a mountain situated in the territories allotted to the 
tribe of Dan, and to which that tribe was sometime confined 
by the Amorites. (Judg. i. 35.) 

Hepher, the capital of one of the Canaanitish states ; the 
king of which was slain by Joshua. (Josh. xii. 17.) 

Heser, a city built or fortified by Solomon, situated in the 
territories allotted to Judah, and by some supposed to be the 
same as Asor, or Hazor. ( 1 Kings iiC. 15.) 

Heshmon, a city in the territories belonging to the tribe 
of Judah. (Josh. xv. 27.) 

Hethlon, a city stated as limiting the promised land, north. 
(Ezek. xlvii. 15.) 

Hilen, a city belonging to the tribe of Judah, given to 
the Levites ; and supposed to be the same as Cholon, or Olon. 
(Josh. XV. 51.) 

Hobah, thought by Calmet to be Abila, in the valley be- 
tween labanus and Antilibanus. By a late writer it is taken 
for the present Habaya, west of Damascus. (Gen. xiv. 15.) 

Holon, Cholon, or Helon, a city of refuge belonging to 
the priests situiu«d in the mountains of Judah. (Josh. sr. 
«1; xxxi. 15.) . 
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HoloD, a dty sitoated in the land of Moab. (Jer. 
xMii. 21.) 

Horeb, see Aral^ and SinaL 

Horem, a city belonging to the tribe of Naphtali. (Josh. 
adx.38.) 

HoT-Hagidgad, one of the encampments of the Israelites, 
in the wildemeas of Eadesh, when coming out of Egypt, 
and situated in the land of Idumea, about thirty miles north 
of the eastern gulf of the Red Sea. (Numb, xxxiii. 32. 
Deut X, 7,) 

Hormah, a city situated near the southern part of Pales- 
tine, originally called Zephath, and taken from the Canaan- 
itesbyJudah and Simeon. (Judg. i. 17. Josh. xv. 30. 
Numb. XXV. 3.) 

Horon, or Oronaim, a city of Arabia, the birth-place of 
Sanballat, who opposed Nehemiah during the building of 
the walls of Jerusalem. (Neb. ii. 10, &c. ) 

Hosah, a town or city belonging to the tribe of Asher. 
(Josh. xix. 29.) 

Hukok, some^es stated as belonging to the tribe of 
Asher; sometimes to that of Naphtali, situated about thirty- 
five miles to the north-east of Ptolemais, ceded to the Le- 
yites, and assigned for a city of refuge. Supposed to be the 
same with Helkath. (Josh. xix. 25, 31, 34. 1 Chron. 
vi. 75.) 

Ibleam, or BUeam, a town situated in the territories be- 
longing to the half-tribe of Manasseh, on the east of the 
Jordan ; and given to the Levites of Kohath s family. (Josh, 
xvii. 11. 1 Chron. vi. 70.) 

Idalah, a town situated in the territories belonging to 
the tribe of Zebulon. (Josh. xix. 15.) 

Ije-Abarim, an encampment of the children of Israel, east 
of ^e land of Moab, between Oboth and Zared. (Numb, 
xxi. 11 ; xxxiii. 45, 46.) 

lim, a city situated in the hilly part of the territories be- 
longing to the tribe of Judah. (Josh. xv. 29.) 

Ijon, supposed to have been the same with £in or Enan, 
a frontier town to Damascus. ( 1 Kings xv. 20.) 

Ir-Melach, the city of Salt, supposed to have been situated 
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IrfShemesIi^ cityt oflthe^sna, skiiftl^ the tcsi^lies 
belonging to the tribe of Dan, and supposed to l)e>the>0aine 
with Beth-Sbemesh, tbe templ^of tb^siiiu (Jbsh^ 41. 
IcKings i7t 9\.) 

Ittab-Kazin, a place situated in tbe territories b(^dn^ii$ 
tertbb tribe of Zebulony alMt' twenty mileB-' td* tb^ nertb of 
Mount Tabon ( Jbsbi xm 18.) i 

Jabaael;^ at city situated ( in the' tmitori^' b^ldn^ng' t^ 
the. tribe of Jndob/ (Josksr. Ihy 

Jabneel, a city in the territories belonging to tl*6 trib^ 
of Napktali, ^ ( Jo^hi xixv 33 J) 

Jjgur, a ' city, skimtkl^ imt tbe- soatbiem ' pfi^< oC^ Jtidikb^ 
(Josh. XV. 21 J) 

Jabaz, or Jazah, a city on tbe east of Jordai>; i# tbte neilfh'* 
bourbood of ^ which. Moses defi^ted'<tbi8 army of' Sfbion. It 
was: given to tbia tribe of Reub^n> and by tbem^ ced^ to tbe 
Levites. (Deut.u^32* liOh^. vi; 76.) 

Jiihazeb,& city given to tbis Levilds of M^i^'s fsti^Iy. 
(Josh. xxi. 36.) 

Jaiiobab,a city beltMigi^g to the tribe oyT'Epbifakeiylsku- 
ated about twdve^nafles td^ the east of Sbecbem, ott the ir&tt^ 
tkxs of Manasseb. (Josh. xvi. 6;) 

JaphiA, a>»cityt belonging' t<y tkfe' tribe of Zebulon, aiW4 
peobably .the> eame. with' ' Japba • mentioned^ b^ Jos^busy as 
situated near Jotapata in Galilee. (Josh. xix. 12.) 

Japhk(^{ a town ov aty on^ tbla 'southern frontier of tbe 
territories allotted tatbrtfib^<of<EpbrainK (JMb.^xiv: 31^ 

Jartnutby a city^ situated' in the territories belonging tO"tbe' 
tribe of Issacbar, given to the Levites of Gerehom's famiiy> 
and :Wbi^h becamei a. city of refuge. ( Jisbl' xxi. 29, ) • 

Jarmuth, a city allotted td the tribe of Judab'/ tbe king 
of rwbicb was by Joshua. 6.) 

Jattir; a city^dlott^d to tbe trib^ of Dan^ and 'fii^rwards' 
given to tbe Levites of Kohatb's family* (Josh^ xv. 49; 
xxi 14;) 

Javan, see Greece* 

J^er/a city situate on tb^ ^astsidd of the J^an, notfar 
£rom tbe foot^f thid mountains of 'Gileady aud bear a'^^'sea/*' 
or^rather ilakii of ^e^same ntmie. U was allotted tcKbb- tribe 
of Gad^ aadldlerwards given to tbe Levitesi (Jdshi xxi. 39. ) ' 

Jearim^ a mountain forming part of the boundary > of 'tb^^ 
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inlieritance of tite tribe of Judah. (Josh, xv, 10.) 
Jebus, see Jerusalem. 

Jehoshaphat, valley oil — This valley is a deep and narrow 
glen, which runs from north to south, between the mount of 
Olives and mount Moriah ; the brook Kedron flowing through 
the middle of it, which is dry the |?reater part of the year^ 
but has a current of a red colour^ after storms, or in the rainy 
seasons. 

It is supposed to be the same called in Scripture the val- 
ley of Shaveh, the King's Dale or Valley, and the valley of 
Melchizedek. It was called the valley of Jehoshaphat, ac- 
cording to some, because that king caused his tomb to be 
erected there ; and according to oSiers, because it was here 
that the ss^e king obtained a signal victory over his enemies ; 
the ground, however, may be considered much too confined 
for such an event. (Gen. xiv. 17, 18. 2 Sam. xviii. 18. 2 
Chron. xx.) 

Chateaubriand says, The valley of Jehoshaphat exhibits 
a desolate appearance : the west 'side is a high chalk diff, 
supporting the walls of the ci^, above which yon perceive 
Jerusalem itself: while the east side is formed by the mount 
of OHves, and the mount of Offence, thus denominated from 
Solomon's idolatry. These two contiguous hills are nearly 
naked, and of a dull red colour. On their desolated sides are 
seen here and there a few black and parched vines^ some ^ 
groves of -f^A olive-trees, wastes covered with hyssop, cha- 
pels, oratones, and mosques in ruins. At thcT bottom of the 
vall^ you discover a hndse, of a single arch, thrown across 
the chsomel of the brook Kedron. The stones in the Jews' 
cemetery look like a heap of rubbish at the foot of the mount 
of Offence, below the Arabian village of Sylvan, the paltry 
houses of which can scarcely be distinguished from the sur- 
rotinding sepulchres. Three antique monuments, the tombs 
of Zechariah, Jehoshaphat, and Absalom, appear conspicuous 
amid this scene of desolation. From the dulness of Jerusa- 
lem, whence no smoke rises, no noise proceeds ; from the 
solitude of these hills, where no living creature is to be seen; 
from the ruinous state of all these tombs, overthrown, broken^ 
and half open; you^would imagine that the last trump had 
dready sounded, and that the vaSey of Jehoshaphat was about 
to render up its dead." 

F f 
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JeTU«l> a wQdemess weat of the Dead Sea, pui touth of 
Judah : it was also called the valley of Berachah, or blessing; 
ffiid. lay- between Engeddi and Tekoab. Here Jebosbapbs^t 
obtained a great victory over the Ammonites, and their allies, 
(2 Chron. xx. 26.) 

Jeshanah, a city belonging to the tribe of Ephraim, sup* 
Do^ed to be the same as Zin, about seven miles north from 
Jericho. (2 Chron. xiii. 19. Numb, xxxiv. 4.) 

Jeshimon, supposed to be the same as Hesmona, Ase- 
niona^ Esem^ Eaemoiij mid Esemona,acity in. the wilderness 
of Moon, belonging to the t4i>e of Simeon, situated in the 
sotithexn part of Palestine, or Arabia Petrea. (I Sam. 
xxiiU24.] 

, JezToe), plain of, see Esdittelon. 

Jokmeomj a cily in the temtories allotted to the tribe of 
lEphraim, but afbrwarfa given to the Leyites of Kohath's 
Hmuly. (1 CTiron. ri, fiS.) 

Jokneam, a city in the territories allotted to the tribe of 
E])]irtiiriu (1 Kingi§ iv. 12, 1 Chron. vi. 68.) 

Jt>kni:;inu ^ i.My allotted to the trib^ of Zebulon, given to 
the hiivh 1 ' : ^ i' M 1 1 a l i fai n ily ; surnamed J okneain of C ar- 
mel, bccaiu^c juljiu t ni to iliat mountain. (Josh. xxi. 34 j 
U; xii. 22.) 

Joklhecl, a city belongipg to the tribe of Judah, supposed 
to be the same iiH Jdhat^Mrn df the same tribe. (Josh. xv. 

3a Neh. xi, 2L) 

^ Joktheel, see Si^Iali, • 

Juttah, a city belcuigiii^: to the tribe of Judah, supposed 
110 be the same with IthuinjE. (Josh. xv. 55, 23.) 

Kabzcel, a city in the suuihern part of the territories allot- 
ted to the tribe of Judah, (Josh. xv. 21.) 

Jt£§nfth, II hrwk on the borders of the lands allotted to the 
lai^ i;^ Ephraiiu and Mana&seh, which falls into the Medi- 
teiTOnead a few miles soath. of Csesarea. (Josh. xvi. 8 ; 
XTii, 9.) 

K^oj^t & town on the southern border of the territories 
«Qi3ftteitp tbe tiibe of Judsk (Josh. xv. 3.) 

^X^^jgif^ilxiilit ^ihB tdbe of Zebulon, called Kithron, 
ySf^lt ^ the aam^ U scsise. osh. xix. 15. Judg. i. 30.) 

ICedsTj a region in the desert of the Kedarenes in Arabia* 
CGen. sqcir- 13. I Chron, i, S^.) 
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Kedar^ ^ dty, as some think> called by Josephus> Camala. 
(Isa. xlii. 1 1 ; Ix. 7. Ezek. xxvii. 21. Psal. cxx. 5, Jer. 
ii. 10; xlix. 28,) 

Kedem/ see Arabia. 

Kedemoth^ a town belonging to the tribe of Reuben^ east 
of the brook Amon, and one of the stations of the Hebrew^ 
. in the wilderness ; given to the sons of Merari, the Levite. 
(Josh. xiii. 18. Deut. ii. 26. 1 Chron. vi. 79.) 

!^ed€^> a city situated in the territories belonging to the 
tribe of Judah. (Josh. xv. 23.) 

Kedesh/a . cit}' situated in the territories allotted to the 
tribe of I^sachar, thought to be called Kishion. (1 
Chron. vi. 72. Josh. xix. 20 ; xxi. 28.) 

Kedesh-Naphtali, a city situated in Upper Galilee, above 
Naasson, having Saphet to the north ; and called by Josephus 
Cadesa, or Csdesa. It was given to the tribe of Naphtali, and 
.afterwards ceded to the Levites of Gershom's family^ and 
became a city of refuge. (Josh. xii. 22 ; xix. 37 ; xx. 7.) 

Kahelathah, an^ encampment of Israel in the wilderness. 
(Numb. iLXxiii. ,22.) 

Keilah, a town situated in the territories belonging to the 
tribe of Judah. (Josh. xv. 44.) 

Kenath, a town in the territories belonging to the tribe 
of Manasseh, beyond Jordan, named Nobah, after Nobah, an 
Israelite, had conquered it. Eusebius states.it as situated in 
the Trachonitis, about Bozra ; whil^ Pliny says it was situa- 
ted in the Decapolis. (Numb, xxxii. 42.) 

Keni, a region or district of the Philistines* country. ( 1 
Sam. xxvii. 10. Judg. i^ 16.) 

Keziz, a valley in the territories belonging to the tribe 
of Benjamin, and in which a city is supposed to have stood. 
(Josh, xviii. 21.) 

Kiberoth-Avah, or Kiberoth-Hattaavah, one of the en- 
campments of Israel in the wilderness, where they desired 
of God flesh for their sustenance, declaring they were tired 
with manna. (Numb. xi. 34, 35.) 

Kibzaim, a city [situated in the territories belonging to the 
tribe of Ephraim.' (Josh. xxi. 22.) 

Kilmad, or Chilmad, the wall or fortification of Media : 
thought to have been a city of Media. (Ezek. xxvii. 23. ) 

Kmah, a town situated in the territories belonging to tha 
tribe of Judah. (Josh. xv. 22.) 
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"E^, a city ntuated in the land of Moab. (Isa. xv. 1.) 

Eir^ a region ot district of Albaniil and Media, whm the 
river Kyrus flows, and to which part of the Syrians and 
Hebrews were carried captive by the Assyrians. (2 Kings 
xvL 9. Isa. xidi. 6. Amos i. 6 ; ix. 7.) 

Kir-Haresheth, see Ar. 

Kir}ath, a city situated in the territories belonging to 
the tribe of Judah. (Josh. xv. 26.) 

Kiijath, a city sitoated in the territories belonging to the 
tribe of Benjamin. (Josh, xviii. 28.) 

Kirjath, a city situated in the land of Moab. ( Jer. xlviii 
24, 41. Amos u. 2.) 

Eiijathaim, a city situated in the 'territories idlotted to 
the tribe of Reuben, about thirty-four miles east of the Jor- 
dan, and ten miles to the noith-west of Medeba. After 
being destroyed by the Chaldeans, it was subsequently re- 
built, and known as Kariatha^ which continued to be a place 
of some importance till the end of the fourth century: amid 
the general desolation of Moab it has entirely disappeared. 
(Gen. xiv. 5. Numb, xxxii. 37. Josh. *xiiL 19. Jet« 
xlviii. 1, 23. Esek. xxv. 9.) 

Kiijathaim, a city in the territories belonghig to the tribe 
of Naphtali; supposed to be the same as Kiurtan, or Ear- 
than, and utnated about five miles to the north-west of the 
Sea of G^aMbe. (Josh. xxi. 32. 1 Chrtm. vi. 76.) 

Kii^th ltb|k, see Hebron. 

Ki^ath-BatQ or Kiijath-jearim, a city situated in the 
territcnieabdoDging to the Gib^nites, wad allotted to the 
tribe of JudaK ; on the confines of the territories belonnng 
to the tribe of Benjamin, about nine miles from Jeruscuem, 
on the road to Lydda. (Josh. ix. 17; xv. 9, 60. 1 Sam. 
vii. 1. 1 Chron. xiii.) 

Kujath-Havoth, the city of squares, and th^ royal seat of 
Balak, king of Moab. (Numb. xxii. S9i) 

Kirjath-Sannah, or Sena, see Debir. 

Kirjath-Sepher, see Debir. 

KfehioD, a city in the territories bekm^g to the tribe of . 
Issachar, and ceded to the Levites of G^hom's fitmily. 
(Josh. xix. 20.) 

Kithlish, a city situated in the territories belonging lo ^ 
tribe of Judah, (SoOx. xv. 40.) 
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Kitron^.a city in the territories allotted to the tribe of Ze- 
haHon, the possession of which the Canaanites retained for a 
long period. (Judg. i. 30.) 

Laish, see Csesarea. 

Lakum, a <aXy situated near itie river Jordan, about two 
miles to the north oi the Sei of Gralilee, in the territories 
belonging to the tribe of NaphtalL (Josh. xix. d3w) 

Lash% in describing the boundariiBS of the land of Canaan» 
Moses says^/diat it reaches south to Lasha; but where that 
place was situated no two geographers are agreed. (Gen. 
X. 19.) 

Lebaoth, called also Beth Lebaoth, a town in the territories 
bdonging to the tribe of Jiidah. (Josh. xv. 32 ; xix. 6.) 

Lebonah, a place mentioned as situated betwixt ShUoh 
and Bethel, in the terailories belon^g to the tribe of 
Ephraim, about twelve miles from Siohem, southward, and 
six from Bethel, northward. (Judg. xxi. 19.) 

Libnah, a city in the southern part of the territories be- 
longing, to the ^tribe of Judah, and made a city of refuge. 
(Josh. XV. 42. 1 Chron, vi. 54,5^7.) 

Libnath, a city in the territories belonging to the tribe of 
Asher, and supposed to imply the whole promontory, between 
Ecd^pa and Tyre. (Josh. xix. 26.) 

Luhith, in the .land of Moab, but whether a town, moun- 
tain, or a placft for prospect, is left wholly undetermined. 
(Isa. xv.,5;). 

Luz, see Bethel. 

Luz, a oity of Arabia Petrea, built by a Canaanite of 
Betiiel, wha^ while his native town was besieged by the 
Ephraimites, pointed out to them a secret passage to the 
place, by which means they took it, and for which act he and 
his family were spared. (Judg. i.) 
Lystra, see Lycaonia. 



Maachath, a city belonging to the Amorites, on the Jor- 
dan, in the vicinity of mount Hermon. (Josh. xii. ^ ; xiii. 
13. 1 Chron. iv. 19.) 

Maaleh-Aorabbim, a mountain at the south end of the 
Salt Sea. (Numb, xxxiv. 4. Jo^ xv. 3.) 

Maaiath, a dty in the territories bdonging to the tribe of 
Judah. (Josh. xv. 59.) 
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Maclipelah> the name of a cave in the plain wlneh Abra- 
ham purchased^ as a hurying-place for his family, from 
Ephron, the Hittite. {Gen. xxiii. 9. 17.) 

Madmannah, or Madmeneh^ a city in the south-west part 
of the territories belonging to the tribe of Judah. (Josh. 
XV. 31. 1 Chron. ii. 49. Isa. x. 31.) 

Madon, a Canaanitilsh town, supposed to hav^ been situated 
within the territories allotted to the tribe of Dan, the king of 
which was slain and his city destroyed by Joshua. (Josh, 
xi. 1 ; xii. 19.) 

Mahanaim, a city situated on the brook Jabbok, in tba 
lands allotted to the tribe of Gad, and ceded to the Levites 
of Merari's family. (Josh. xxi. 38 ; xiiL 29. 30, 1 Chron. 
vi. 80.) 

Mahaneh-Dan, a place near KiijaAh-jearim in the territories 
belonging to the tribe of Judah, where Nhe Danites encamped 
while proceeding to Laish. (Judg. xviii. 12.) 

Makaz, a city supposed to have been situated in the ter- 
ritories belonging to the tribe of Dan. ( I Kings iv. 9.) 

Makheloth, an encampment of the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness of Zin. (Numb, xxxiii. 25.) 

Makkedah, a city belonging to the tribe of Judah, situ- 
ated about fourteen miles to the south-west of Jerusalem. 
(Josh. X. 29; xv.41,) 

Mamre, a city supposed to be the stoie as Hebron and 
Arba, or a place at a short distance from it (Gen. xiiL 18 
xxiii. 17, 19 ; xxxvi. 27. ) 

Marah, a place on the eastern side of the Western gulf of 
the Red Sea, and so called on' account of the bitterness of 
its waters. (£xod. xv. 26.) 

Maralah, a city belonging to the tribe of Zebulon. (Josh, 
xix. 11.) 

Mareshah, a city situated in the territories belonging to 
the tribe of Judah, about twenty miles to the south-west of 
Jerusalem, and the birth-place of the prophet Micah. (Josh. 
XV. 44.) 

Mars-Hill, the same as Areopagus, see Athens. 

Mashsd, called also Misheal and Mishal, a city situated 
in the territories bdonging to the tribe of Asher, and ceded 
to the Levites of Gershom's &mily. (Josh, xix, 26 ; xxL 30^ 
1 Chron. vi. 74.) 
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Masrekab, a city situated in Idumea. " (Gen. xxxvi. 36 
1 Chron.i. 47.) 

Massali, the encampment of the Hebrews at Rephidim 
where they muimured against Moses, on account of the want 
of water. (Exod. xvii. 2, 7.) 

Mattanah, an encampment of Israel. (Numb. xxi. 
18, 19.) • « 

Mearali, a town belonging to the tribe of Asher.(Josh. xiii.4.) 

Megiddo, a city situated in the territories belonging to the 
tribe of IManasseh, celebrated by the defeat of king Josiah, 
who was overcome and mortally wounded there by Pharaoh- 
Kecho, k ng of Egypt. The waters of Megiddo are also 
mentioned. (Josh. xvii. 11. Judg. i. 27; v. 19.) 

Mejarkon, a city in the territories belonging to the tribe 
•of Dan, about twenty-five miles west of Jerusalem, on the 
waiers of Jarkon. ffosh. xix. 46.) 

Mekonah, a city belonging to the tribe of J udah, supposed 
to have been situated about twelve miles to the south of 
Jerusalem. (Neh. xi. 28.) 

JMephaath, a city belonging to the tribe of Reuben, ceded 
to the Levites of Meraris family. (Josh. xiii. 18; xxi. 37.) 

Merathaim, a region or district of Chaldea, supposect to 
have held, within its limits, Pekod, fipa, and Shoa« (Jer; 
1. 21. Ezek. xxii. 23.) . ^ 

Meribali, see Rephidim. 

Merom, the waters of Merom, or lake Samachonitis, the 
mast northern of the three lakes supplied by the Jordan. 
(Josh. xi. 5.) See Jordan. 

Meroz, a place in the neighbourhood of the brook Kishon. 
(Judg. V. 23.) 

Mesha, supposed to be the same as mount Masius in Me- 
sopotamia. (Gen. x. 30.) 

Melheg-Ammah, a city belonging to the Philistines, sup- 
posed lo have been the same as Gath. (2 Sam. viii. 1.) 

Miehmas, or Michmash, a city on the confines of the terri- 
tories of the tribes of Ephraim and Benjamin, belonging to 
the former : it was situated about nine miles from Jerusalem, 
in the direction of Rama. ( Ezra ii. 27. 1 Sam. xiii. 2. 
Isa. x. 28. Neh. vii. 31 ; xi. 31.) 

Michmethah, or Machmethath, a city belonging to the 
half-tribe of Manasseh, on the confines of the territories of 
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ti^ tribes of Gphraka and Manasseh. (Joah. xvk 6; 

xvil 7.) 

Middin, a eky situated in the vwildemess of Jiidah, six 
miles west from me Dead Sea^ and eigbteea to the north-east 
of Hebron,. (Josh. xv. 61.) 

MigdalrEl (the tower of God), a city in the tenitories 
belonging to the tribe of Naphtali^ thirty-five mil^ to the 
east of Ptolemais. (Josh. xix. 38.) 

Migdal-Gad^ a city belonging to the tribe o£ Judah^^ eight 
.miles to the north of Hebron. (Josh. xv. 37.) 

Migdol^ see Magdala. 

Migron, a town or Tillage belonging to the.tdbe of BeHr 
jamin. ( 1 Sam. xiv. 2.) 

Miletum, or Miletus, see Miletus. 

Millo, a deep valley between the old city of Jehus ot 
Jerusalem, and the city of David on Mount Sion. David 
and Solomon caused it to be filled up, and hece made a place 
for the people to assemble. ( 1 Kings ix. 15. 2 IQngs xii. 
20. 1 Chron. xi. 8.) 

Minni, see Armenia. 

Minnith, a city belonging to the tnbe of Gad, on the eeal 
9ide of the Jordan^ four miles to the north-^astof Heidibon, 
on the J^oad to !Babbadi Anmion^ or Philadelphia. ([J^nig* 
xi. 33. Ezek. xxvii. 17.) 

Misrephoth-Maim, a place on the sea, about three miles 
to the north of Sidon. (Josh. xi. 8 ; xiii. 6;) 
. Mithcah, .one of the encconpments of the Iimelites in the 
wilderness, between Tarah and Hashmonah, about thktp 
eight miles north of the Ekmitic Gulf of the Bed Sea. 
(Numb, xxxiii. 28.) 

Mizar, a little hill^ in the vicinity of the foot of mount 
Hermon. (Ps. xlii. 6.) 

-Moladah, a city first given to the tribe of J^dah, and 
afterwards to that of Simeon ; and situated in the southern 
part of the territories belonging to the foim^, about four 
miles to the south-east of Hormah. (Josh. xv. 26 ; xix. 2.) 
. Moreh, plain of, which separated mounts Ebal and Geri- 
zim. (Gen. xii. 6. Deut. xi. 30.) 

Moreh, the name of one of the hill tops in the mountain- 
ous ridge of Gilboa. (Judg. vii. 1.) 

Monah, a mountain upon which the Temple of Jemsalem 
was built by king Solomon. (2 Chron. iii. 1.) ^ 
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Moseroth, or Moserdh, a station of the Israelites, sup- 
posed hy some to .be the same as Hazeroth, or HazersJ), near 
Kodesb. (Numb, xxxii. 30.) 

Myra, see Lycia. 

Naarath, a dtyjn the territories belonging to the tribe of 
Ephraim, about five miles firom Jericho. (Josh. xvi. 7.) 

Nahalal a Canaanitish city in the territories allotted to 
the tribe of Zebuton, and ceded to the Levites of Merari's 
fieunily. (Josh. ^ix. 15; xxi. 35.) 

Nahaliel, an encampment of the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness, supposed to have been near the river Amon. , (Numb, 
xxi. 19.) 

Nain, a city of Galilee, situated in the territories belong- 
ing to the tribe of Issachar, near the river Kishon, and not Ur 
from the foot of mount Hermon. It was here our blessed 
Lord restored a widow's son to life, as they were carrying 
him out to be buried. Nain still exists, and is inhabited by 
, Turks. (Luke vii, 11.) 

Naioth, a town near Ramah^ where Samud with the sons 
of the prophets dwelt (1 Sam. xixl 23.) 

Neapolis, see Macedonia. 

Nebo, a mountain east of the Jordan, forming of 
the mountains of Abarim, which see. (Deut. xxsii. 49; 
xxxiv. 1.) ' 

Nebo, a city belonging to the tribe d Reuben. (Jer. 
xlviii. 1.) 

Nebo, a city in the territories belonging to the tribe of 
Judah, and supposed to have been situated about eight miles 
to the south of Hebron. (Ezra ii. 29 ; x. 43. Neh. viL 33.) 

Netopha, a city and district situated between. Bethldbem 
and Anathoth. (Ezra ii. 22. Neh, vii. 26. 2 Sam. xxiii. 
28. Jer. xl.8.) 

Nicopolis, see Macedonia. 

Nimrah, a city on the confines of the territorief^longing 
to the tribe of d-ad, or Reuben. (Numb, xxxii. 33.) 

Nob, a city situated in, the territories belonging to the tribe 
of Benjamin, or that of Ephraim, about fifteen miles to the 
west of Jerusalem. . Here the tabernacle remained duiii^ a 
part of Saul s reign : and here, too, Sennacherib encamped, 
on his way to Jerusalem^ when he inwled Judah. (l .J^un. 
xxiL 9.; xxL 6. , Isa.' x. ^2.) , 
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Oboih, aft encampment of the Isf^i^lites in tte wit 
of Arabia Petrea^ about thirty-five miles to the ea^t of MS^ 
Hor. (Numb, xxxiii.,43.) 

OnOf a city situated in the territories belbnginj^ to thp 
tri^Ne of Benjamin, about five miles to the Hotili-east of tlj^n- 
da. (l Chron. viii. 12.)' . , , .^^ - 

Opnel> the name ^ved to a tower ana i of we eii^t 
wdl of Jerusalem, &e former overlooked the v«il^y of J*e- 
hosfaaphat At the return from the captiyityi, thi N^thmim 
dwelt alt, or ftffiabited Ophel. (2 Chron. xivii. 3} xxxlil. 
14. , Neh. iii. 26; xi. 21.) . / 

Ophif, a<;6untry frequently mentioned. ih tHS Old Testa- 
menti the situation of which ra stin.undetenhlheB. (} Kvijk 
ix.28; X. 22; xxii. 4a. 8 Chron: Viii: Igj ii, 10; iki 8£) 
Ppl^i; a city situated ih the torritoriei belon^nj^ t6 l^e 
triiie of Benjamin. ( Josh, xviii. 23.) ; , , ..r 

Ophrah, a city situated in the territories Delon|i^ to 
• the tribe Behjanaini a^boui twelve miles to ih§ east of Jer- 
usalem. ( Josh, xviii; 28.) ^ . . . ^ 

Ophrah, a city situated in . the territories beloii]^^ to the 
tribe of Maiiasseb, oh the west side of the Jordah^Jikd about 
' ttxtee^ miles to the librth of Jericho. It was dlsWiigtush^d 
as the birth-place of Gideon, and called Ophnm 6^ t&e 
Atiezrites; uiidg, vi. 111} f i tm 

Oreb, the name applied a roc^, whfiifO Of^|,:1^ 
the prmces of Midi an, was sWa, t^P^- t^l^'l . 

o/ Jrantt forming the notth-^t |^ if W mi^t 
^locamia, aiad »a catl^ ^ dikQ^lhleB it friini 1M piSilw inft 
uneulti rated mountain districts. (Oen. xxvtii. 

Palestine, taken in a limited se^ise, ^etiotes the coi^try 
of the Ailistines or P^estines ; whidh was that ^^art <^f the 
Liwd;^ 1[Vp^i9ie,^extetidin^ a36iig the Sfed^ferraneaA Sea, 
from tekiza sodth to L4dda northl'^ . ^Palestine, taken Id a 
more jgetieral sense, sipii^s the w^ol6 coimtry of C^ffosai, 
%s well beycmd as ^ this >ide Jord^ thoi^h fi^^^etitly it 
' iiiieistrtdned to, the eoiintiry on iWi isifie itat rive): ':.;s6 |^^^^ 
Mclfir tinies, Ihe w6^s Jdd^a aiid Pales0£i^ wi^i^ &ynonyl&6tts« 
The bounda&rwSi of Pid^tinc Fnjpeir, br the laid bf ihe Phi- 
listines, axe thus denned in ^cri^tuire : '' from SihoT (the 
river) which is beifore Egypt, even unto the borders of £k- 
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ron nbftiiwar^s." . JPalestine, in fiwt^ si^hi^^ more 
than Philistina. Herbiotus mentions Syria-yalestina, ijliere- 
by comprehending this province in Ccsle-Syna, oTthe Lower 
Qyria ; plapiogiit between Fhoeplcia and Egypt : and both 
Josephus and Jerom call, the Philistines Palasiinu (Josh, 
xiii. 3.) 

Paphos, see Cyprus. . j ^ , . . • . 

^ I IJaran, the wOdemess of, included the wfiole tract of lind 
^Arabia Petfea, from Can arm mi tKe iionM to tUe Kjd Sea 
gii the south, embxicirig the \viW of Zin aiid j^ount 

Sinai,^ and {he whole of tijt? tli sm ir^rk between the two 
bfanctes pf^the Re|^ ,Seft. lu Si:nptute it Ik called "a great 
and terrible wilderness," .^lii^-'li ^^^^ Children of Israld enter- 
ed softer leaving MbimV^iimi; aii<l in which nsiarly for^ 
yea^9 of wandermg wj^re spent, (Nmnb. 12, J)eut. i; 19.) 

Pathros, see Egypt. (Is. xi 11. Jer. xliv. 1. Ezek* 
xxix. 14; XXX. 14.) , . 

Parvaim, tl^^ name of a region, oj; district df country 
ikought to te.the same m Ojplijr. (2 Cliron. lii. 6.) 

Pasdammim, a plade situated ii^ tljie terntoi|es belonging 
to the tribe of Judah, called also E{)hes-aammim. (1 Cbon. 

UtOLt A qffl™j be^pc7acp1),0a lu r^um from Meswpota- 

^@%^!lS^!i^^S^^ ^^^4?^ y^^^ ^S^^'^ '^^^ tiadites 

w&s destroyed 

By GfdMFi TOT *reiusiifg Tft^ to fiis army ; and re- 

buiU by JeroboaTii. (Judg. viii, St^I^' ; 1 Kmgs xji^^.) 
- I^eor, is supposed to rl^aveb^^^ pf the tops of Mount 
AWim at, or *<)u^ ^^^ch tte city pf Beth- Peor was bu^. 
Mere tbe Israelites, wnen ei^camped at Shittim, joined ^e 



l^oa^ites ill We woreliip of Baal-Peor, which taught a 
plague upon them^,o| which 24|000 died. . One of the pro- 
pb^ts, speaking of ,the worship of this idol, emphatically 
cans it^;' ifiat shami" (iTumt. xxv. 5. Hos. ix. 10.) 
J'erga^ see Pamphylia. 

Pethor, a city of Mesopotamia, situated oh the east side of 
the Euphrates, in the dir^cdon of Thapsaciis^ and distin- 
guisiied as the birth-place of Baakim, who was employed, by 
Balak to curse Israd, but wlio, in the present instancQ. wis 
overruled by God to speak the truth. (Numb. xxii. 6. Seut. 
xziii. 4.) 
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Pharphar^ a river of "Damascus^ one of the branches of 
the Bamdi, or Chrjrssorroas, which waters that city ai^d, the 
surrounding country. See Abana. 

Phenice, see Crete. 

ftiibeseth, a city of Lower Egypt, situated on the eastern, 
or Pelusiac branch of the Nile. (Ezek. xxx. 17.) 
Philippi, see Macedonia. 
Philistia, see Palestine. 

Phut, or Put, a tract of coimtry in Africa, supposed to 
answer nearly to the modem Barbary, or Morocco. Pliny 
mentions a city in this region called rutea; and Ptolemy a 
river bearing the very name of Phut: which is also men- 
tioned by Jerom ; who says that the adjoining country was 
called Regis Phytensis, or country of Phut, from Phut^ the 
third son of Ham. (Gen. x. 6.) 

Pi-Hahiroth, the mouth, pasb, or defile of Hiroth, on the 
west side of the Red Sea, through which the Israelites p&ss^ 
ed when pursued by Pharoah. (Exod. xiv. 2.) 

Pirathon, a city in the territories belonging to the tribe of 
Ephraim, on, or near Mount Amalek, whence came Abdon, 
judge of Israel. (Judg. xii. 15.) 

• Pisgah, see Abarim. ' 

Pison, or Phison, one of the four rivers that watered Para- 
dise, and which ran through all the land of Havilah, where 
excellent gold is found. (Gen. ii. 11,, 12.) 

Pithqm, one of the cities built by the Children of Israel 
for Pharoah, in Lower Egypt, during their bonds^e. (Exod. 
i. 11,) 

Potter's Pield, see Aceldama. 

Praetorium, a name given to the hotise in which dwelt the 
Roman Governor of Jerusalem, and where he sat in his ju- 
dicial capacity. (Matt, xxvii. 27. Mark xv. 16. John xviii. 
28, 33.) 

Pul, an island called Philae, in the Nile, not far from Sy- 
ene, on which are remains and ruins of very noble and exten- 
sive temples, built by the ancient Egyptians. (Isa. Ixvi. 19.) 

Punon, or. Phunon, a station of the Hebrews in the wil- 
derness. (Niimb. xxxiii. 42, 43.) : 

Raamses, or Rameses, a city built by the Children of 
Israel, during their bondage in Egypt. (Gen. xlvii. 11. 
Exod.i. H.) 
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* \Rabb8tknMoab; see Ac . ') t •' - ? 

Rabbil^ i city ilk the teiritoiies behmging to the ttibe of 
lesachar. (Josh. xix^'SO;) ! . , 

Rachal^ a dty belonging to.ihe tabe of Jiidak» toi ivhicli 
DaiFid sent some of the spoil itakea ifrom those enemies, whd 
had plond^red Ziklag. (1 Sam. xxx. 29",) 
: Rahab> mentioned by die Psahnist^ regaiding which com*- 
mentatois are not agreed, v (I^s* ixxxriL 4 $ bLxxix; 10.) '. 

Rainah^ see Arimathea^ ... 

Ramath-Lehi; the nibae of the place where ISamsoathrer# 
the jaw-bone on the ground, with which he had beateii the 
Philistines. This is . thoo^ td be the Lehi taentioned in 
Judg. ivi9. * 
. Rehob^ a city of Sytia^ in. the tcimtories belonging to the 
tribe of Asheif, in the dxrectioii:; "ot Hamath. . It was girea 
to thi^ Levites of Oershom's £nnily4 i(JoaL' 3UX. 2&; zxL 
31. 1 Chron. vi. 750 /r 
( Rehoboth^ a ct^ of Assyria. (Gen^x. IL) ' 

Rephaiin; (the valley of die,} was piaiced as one limit of the 
portion of Jvdah; B^g^near Jesuialetn \i toay be doubted 
whether it belonged to ludah or to Benjamin, becanse of 
lihe coQiigmiy of th^e iwo tribes. (Josh. xv. 8 ; x^iii; 16. 
2 Sam. V. 18, 22. 1 Chnm. xL Id ? xiv; 9.) 

Rephidim, a station dr encampment of the Ghildxen of 
Israel in the desert, not &r from Horeb. . (Exod; xxii. L) 

Resen, a city of Asi^ria, between Ninereh and Calah, 
situated en the river Ghaborasy inf Mesopotamia. (Gen. 
X. 12.) 

Reseph, a city taken by the king of Assyria. (2 Kings 
six. 12. Isa. XXX. 12.) 

Riblah, a cit^ of Syria, in the district of Hamath, the 
situation of which is, however, unknown. Moses, in des- 
cribing the eastern limits of the Land of Promise, says, 
''Ye shall point out your easi border from Hazar-enan to 
^hepham, and the coast idiall go down from Shepham to Ril>- 
khi on the east siide of (the fountain) Ain ; and the border 
riiall descend, and shall* reach unto tlra side of the Sea of 
Cinnereth (of Tiberias) eastward. And the border shall go 
d^wn to Jordan; and Uie goings out of it diall be at the Salt 
Sea, or Bead Sea. (Numb, xxxiv. 10.) 

Phaioah Necho, king of Egypt, stayed here on lot retnm 
I i 
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from his expedidoB against CarclniDidi; iDil^MiM||i aent 

royal dimity, and promoted Jeh^iliibB^ V«Ui)cliaiiB^Ba4 

bdaainiaiPtescisod JeiiMH^ and i£t$» ikB ritetfioaof 
that city, Zedekmliy ^vvkk than^thir prispUm^ imlKDiUil M 

Rimmon, Remmon, or Kemona^ a ih the tnexilodes 
Moiiging t»^tfa«rtifjlieof ^^cttifim. ft Wtm.A.'JJ^ :i 

(Ji%. CSC tiS; xibKi 18. Iftauxir. fl.) ; 

Rimmon, a city situated, either In the teiritaiieff behmgw 
ii%(tb:ihBtflbrf ef inAdi^ or 'that fidmeoiL <JoiIl xv. 

.:x£i|«moBipanl^ k^enf^imptociit of Iht 
in the wilderness. (Numb, xxxiii. v . 

Rimmon-i4ettoar, tti^^gbt Id^' the mam ^ Binmon) 
ft^iiiW iMttteddiktlie td^T^^r^ the ttfbie sf ^etehm, and 
iN^ Mbngedtothifiiwiie^ ( Je^ zix. la 1 Chm 

. iKisMh, |ii eaMBfk^nl f£A^ OUkbian of linniel^ki tibt 

wilderness. (I^iima; ]C:bdiL^> ' ' / 

-> Biiiifli), oMImimmmmat oi ito Caitdym of latteL 

,1 -Rd^el^seelSfloini; / 

. ^fiOgelin^'«:p^u»lii Qil^ad^ hejrobd Jartei, iriieisBav^ 

zillai, the friend of David, lived. (2 Sam. xvii. 27 ; xix 

Salamis, see Cypnis. . . 

- SateiaiiayiUe Goto..' 
/ :8iU^>iMeBead SUa. . 

< 8ail,ialll•jr^ o^^ jdtated on li» aouthera harder of the 
DM' 8e% li idunea^ it k d^seribai by Mr. Lsgb as Ibn^ 
Mn uiiiei dwtt, ^tbi^nftb iddoh iim tvver £1 Hontan* (lU 
Bl Adha^ Bumkbamt,) fiom; and «bidi is.iftittptoa^niH' 
led loidiiak^ that evba pieeea ttf wood tedid i^ittg on ita 
itaefeoey wete so tedniated «tto miat all attcni|ili to ki ndi i 
them for the purpose <tf naknua if«: whik tbe ttoimtaoii 
wIdliK iiirtit, «Mt fcipid el^vvi^ 
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iaigWBlB of «ld^b m oNH^^ AgHqgh 
tfa» nidimteijit cniha eaitsUe «f ibis riilej m»6i» atoBoo 

i^le fdHey, which are t» be Irasid in no other piot of tho 
OQHBtty^may be coiunieirad aa cleiurly poitttnig^oiitdiistolM 
the valley of salt : the memorable scene of two. decisife bo^ 
ties betvefln tho Idngs of Judali and iEiiism, ^eli, in both 
mtanoes, led to the oooqnest of Ibe latter. ( 1 Chxon* xFi& 
12. & Sam. viii la. 2 Kiiig^xiF.7.} 

Bi]isaiMi0]i»4i city aituatad ia tba aondi^^iMs^em paarl of 
thetanftoiiea baloaging to tiio ttibe of Jiidab« (Jcsh. xr* 
31.) . . ' 

a city aitualfid on ihp mstmi border of the ter- 
ritories belonging to the tnbe of J^di^^ idiout fb«rteen »ika 
woit of I^aUaiu (MieAi. II.) 

&rid»ft biMmdary dity to ibo lemtorhia behmgiDg to the 
tribe of Zebnlon. (Joakadac 10^ IfL) 
. ftek^eah» a city in iho souihem jilfft of the tefrttoriee be^ 
longing to the tribe of Judah^ in th*e desert (Josh. 61«)t 

^air.aeeHor* 

Seir^a looiuitain on the firoiitieraof> betwten, the teiH 
ritories belonging to the tobea of Judah and J>aQ. ( Jcnli. 
XT. la) 

: B^inUb, the name of the }daAe where Ehud stopped afiie« 
the slaughter of Eglon, king of Moab. (Judg. iii. 26.) 

Sela4Mawmah>lekoth, the name which David gave to a 
rock in the dioeert of Ma<m> fkmt aevcsteeai miles to . the 
south-east of Hebron, where he was free from the pursuit of 
Saul> the latter betag suddenly caUed away to repel an in- 
Tasionof the PhiUsdiies^ (I 6am* niiL 38*) 

Senir, or Shenir, a name given to Mount Heimoo. by the 
Amontes» (Pent. iH. 8> 9^ I Chron. v. 3> 9.) 

. Sepliar* Sepher, or Sha^ber^ a momntaii^ supposed to bo 
M^Nmt Casing betmm Syria and Egypt. (Numbx^xiii 
2a.) 

Sephar^ a mountain, the situation of which is not Joiowili 
and is mentioned in Sed|»(iim as the place where the soiks of 
Joktm had l^um imeOang^ " frpm Madia* as ^ugoestuotd 
Saphar, a mount of the East" (Gen. x. QOu) . 

SlaphaiiwaiiaA, a dty ai^tiaiedon tbaEufi^tef^fi^ 
to be Idle ias»e aie tht fi|>hflsai>C Ptotemjr- The kw(g.of 
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Assyria having seized it^ tTaiis)>kmted the iiibibltBiilstii to 
cities of Samaria, left vacant by the capture oif the Childreit of 
Israel, and their removal into Media. Th^Sepharvites vrere 
addicted to the bonrible practice of bvuuihg their children 
to the gods Ailrammelech and Anammelech. (2 Kings 
xvif. 24 ; xix. 13.) 

Shaalabbin> a city iii the (erritbrM belonging to the tribe 
of Dan, adjoining to Ajakn and Heres, and near the cities 
of Makas* and Bethshemesh. (Josh. xix. 42. Judg. i. 35.) 
• Skaaraim, Sfaaraim, or Saraim, a city belonging to the 
tribe of Jjadkh, but afterwaids transferred to t}iat of Simeon* 
(Josh. XV. 36. I Chron. iv. 31.) 

' ' Shalisha, or Baal-shaHsha^ a district dt tract of land to 
tiie non^ward of Jerusalem* (1 Sam. ix. 4, 42.) 

Shahazimah, a town situated in the territories bddnging 
to the! tribe of Issachat, supposed to have been situated about 
fourteen miles to the east of C«esaria. (Josh. xix. 22. 
- Shamir, a dQr belongmg to the tribe of Judah. ( Josh. 
XV. 48.) ' ■ 

' Shamir, a city situated in the mountainous part of the 
territories belonging to the tribe of Ephraim, » where dwelt 
Tola, judge o( Israel. (Judg. x. 1.) ^ < 

Shammai, a city of Arabia Petrea, near Bethshur> in the 
nordiem part of me territories belonging to the tribe of Ju- 
dah. (I Chron. ii. 44.) 

Shapher, an encampment of the Children of Israel in the 
desert, between Kehalathah and Haradah. (Numb, ssodii. 
23.) 

Sharuhen, a city in the territories belonging to the tribe 
of Simeon, and sdtuated about twelve miles to the north-^east 
of Gaza. (Josh. xix. 6.) ' 

Shaveh, the valley of, or " valley of the kiiig," is thought 
to have been near Jerusalem, because MekMsedec, with the 
king of Gomorrha, came to meet Abraham, at his rettm from 
the defeat of the five kings, as far as this valley. (Qen. 
xir. 17.) 

Shreba, or Shebo; a city situated in the territories belong- 
ing to the tribe of Simeon ; it has been thought to be the 
same as Beer-Sheba. (Josh. xix. 2.) * . 

Shebarim, a place near Ai and Bethel. (Josh.> viii* 5.) 

Shepham^ or SephaiSfa, a city situated in Bym, aad the 
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^f§tem lina^ pf the land of Promise. (Numb, xx^br, 
10, 11.) ' " ^ ^ 

Sheshacl?, see Babylon. 

Shibmah,' a city situated in the territories belongiiig to thp 
tribe of Reuben. Jerom says that between Heshbon and 
Shibmah Jhere was scarcely the distance of five hundred pa- 
ces. (Numb, xxxii. 33* Josh. xiii. 19, Isa. xvi« 8, 9. 
Jer. xlviii. 32.) * . 

Shicron^ a city belonging to the tribe of Judah, and 
thought to have been afterwards ceded to that of Simeon. 
j[Jpsh. XV. II, J 

Shihpn, a city near Moiint Tabor, aiid jtwenty-six miles 
to the nor,th of Scunaria, in the territories belonging to the 
tribe of Issachar. (Josh. xix. 18.) 

Shihor, a c\ty near Mount Tabor, and twenty six miles to 
the north of Sama^a^ m the territories jbelonging to the tribe 
of Issachar. (Josh. xix. 19.) 

Shiloh, or Silo^ a distinguished city situated about eleven 
miles from Shechem^ in the territories belonging to the tribe 
of Ephraim. Here Joshua assembled the people to make 
the second distribution of the Land of Promise ; and here the 
tabernacle of the Lord was set up, when they were settled in 
the country. The Atk and the tabernacle continued at Shi- 
loh for ,328 years, when it was taken by the Philistines, un- 
der the administration of the high-priest Eli. At Shiloh 
Samuel began to prophesy, and here the prophet Abijah 
dwelt. (Josh, xviii; xix; xxi. 1 Sam. iv. 4. 1 Kings 
xiv. f ) ^ 

Shimron, or Shmiron-Mej:on, a jcity in the territories be- 
longing to the tribe of Zebulon, and abo^t eleven miles to 
the north-east of Nazareth. (Josh. xii.20; xix. 20.) 

Shinar, a province of Babylonia, and thought by some to 
be the plain between ike rivers Euphrates and Tigris, and 
sub8e5[uently known as Mesopotamia. (Gep. x. 10.) 

Shittim, see Abel-Shattim. 

Shocoh, or Socho, the pap^e pf two cities in the territories 
belonging to the tribe pf ^udah, the ope on a hill, and the 
oUier m a yaUey, abppt ten mOes to the south-west of Jeru- 
salem. (Josh. xy. 25, .48. 1 Sajp. xvii. 1. 2 Chron. 
XI. 7.) 

Shophan, or ^aphon, a city in the territories belonging to 
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the tribe of Gad, not far from the east shore of the Sea of 
Galilee. (Numb, xxxii, 35. Josh. xiii. 27.) 

Shoal, a country in Israel, which the Philistines invaded 
in the time of Saul : its situation is unknown. ( I Sam, 
ix. 4; xiii. 17.) 

Shunem, a city in the territories belonging to the tribe of 
Issachar. (Josh. xix. 18.) 

Shur, a city in Arabia Petrea, which gave name to the des- 
ert of Shur. (Gen. xvi. 7. fiXod. XV. 22. 1 Sam. xv. 7 1 
xxvii. 8.) 

Sibraim, or Sibarim, the northern boundary of the Land 
of Promise. We learn from one of the prophets that it lay 
between the confines of Hamath and Damascus. (Ezek. 
3|:lvii. 16.) 

Sihor, the name of a river generally applied to the Nile, 
as in some parts of the prophets. But there are others, in 
which it cannot, by any construction, be so applied. Thus 
Joshua, describing the land yet to be conquered, mentions the 
five lordships of the Philistines, from Gaza, the most south- 
ern, to Ekron, on the north ; in other words, " from Sihor 
w'hich is before Egypt, even unto the borders of Ekron." 
The word before implies the position of the river with re- 
spect to Egypt ; in the direction of, or towards, which country, 
it fblmed the boundary of the land, in the same manner as 
the desert of Shur, which began where the Land of Canaan 
ended, is said to be before Egypt" If this be not suffici- 
ently explicit, the river thus said to be before Egypt could 
not possibly mean the Nile, which runs through the middle 
of the country. Further, it is said that " David gathered 
all Israel together, from Sihor of Egypt, even unto the en- 
tering in of Hamadi ; " that is, from one extremity of Ca- 
naan to the other, and not certainly from Egypt, or the inter- 
vening country, which were not occupied by the Israelites. 
(Isa. xiii. 3. Jer. ii. 16. Josh. xiii. 2, 3. I Chron. xiii. 5.) 

Sin, a city of Lower Egypt, afterwards called Sais, sitn- 
ated on the Canobic or western branch of the Nile, This 
place was visited by Dr. Clarke, who foimd many remains of 
its ancient buddings ; the principal of whi<ih was a large 
quadrangular enclosure, nearly a mile wide, formed by hini 
walls, now reduced to mounds, within which he supposes me 
temple of Minerva to liave fttood* Many curious anliquhiea 
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were also found here. A village named Se el Hajar^ which 
literally means the ancient Sais, now occupies a part of th« 
site of the former city. 

Besides this Sais^ Mr Bryant has shewn^ in his Disserta- 
tion on the £g3rptian Plagues^ that there was another more 
ancient city of the same name ahove the Delta, not far from 
Seliopolis ; which certainly has the hest claim to be consid- 
ered the Sin of the Scriptures. Sin^ together with the other 
principal cities of Egypt, was destroy^ by Nebuchadnez- 
zar. (Ezek. XXX. 14.) 

Sin, wilderness of, a part of the great desert which occu- 
pies nearly the whole country extending along the western 
branch of the Red Sea from Elim to Horeb. It is now known 
by the name of El Seyh. There was another place of the 
same name in the southern part of Palestine, towards the 
Dead Sea. (Deut. xxxii. 51^ Numb.xiii. 21 ; xxvii. 14; 
xxxiv. 3. Josh. XV, 3.) 

Sion, see Zion. 

Siphmoth, a tgwn or city in the hilly part of the territoriei 
belonging to the tribe of Judah. (1 Sam. xxx. 28.) 

Sirah, the name of a place where there was a well. (2 Sam. 
iii. 26.) 

Sirion, see Hermon. 

Sodom, the chief city of the Pentapolis, which, along with 
the other cities of the plain, was destroyed by fire from hea- 
ven, in consequence of its wickedness. (Gen. xiii. 12, 13 ; 
xix.) See Dead Sea. 

Sorek, a brook which divided the territories belonging to 
the tribe of Dan from those of the tribe of Simeon : it has 
its source in the mountains of Judah, a few miles to the south 
<^ Jerusalem, and falls into the Mediterranean Sea near 
Askelon. In some part of the valley through which thii 
river ran, lived Deliiah, the treacherous mistress of Samson. 
(Judg. xvi. 4.) 

Succoth, the first encampment of the Israelites after they 
left Egypt. (Exod. xiii. 37.) 

Succoth, a city situated on the east side of the Jordan, 
between the brook Jabbok and that river : and where Jacob 
Bet up his tent on his return from Mesopotamia. (G^. 
Hxiii. 17. Josh. xiii. 27.) 

Sychar, see Shechem. 
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Syene, a city situated on the southern extremity of Egypt 
towjurds Ethiopia^ 1>Btween Thehes and the cataracts of tha 
Nile anciently as it is now. One of the prophets, describing 
the desolation to h& brought on Egypt through its whole exr 
tent, says, " Therefore thus saith the f^ord. Behold ! I wUJ 
make the land of Egypt utterly desolate, from the tower of 
Syene eyen to the border of Cush," or Arabia, or, as some 
read i^;, from Migdol to Syene," implying, according to eir 
ther version of tl^e passage, tbie s^hole length of the coijuxtry 
from north to south. "Seax Assouan are found the remain^ 
of the ancient Syene, consisting pf somp granite columns^ 
and an old square building, ^th openings at the top. This 
place, which, under so many difforent masters, has been the 
southern frontier of Egypt, presents in a greater degree thai^ 
^y <^her spot on the s^f^e of the globe, that confused mix? 
ture of monuments^ yyrhich, even in the destinies of the moat 
potent nations, reminds us of human instability : here the 
Pharaohs and the Ptolemies raised the temples and the pa* 
laces which are foifud half buried undpr the drifting sand : 
here are forts and ^alls built by the Romaiis and the Arabir 
ans, and on t^e remains of all these buildings French in- 
scriptions are found, attesting that the warriors and the 
learned men of Modem Europe pitched their t^ts, an4 
erected their observatories on this ^pot. (Ezek. xxix. 10 ; 
?cxx. 6.) 

Tabbath^ a town in thp temtpri^s belonging U> the trib^ 
of Manasseh, to which the Midianites fled from Gideon. 
(Judg. vii. 22.) 

Taberah, or Tabeerah, an enjcampment of Israel |in the 
desert : it was called Taberah because here a fire from the 
tabernacle of the Lord burned a great part of the camp. 
(Numb. xi. 3. Deut. i:^. 22.) 

Tabor, a city situated on Mount Tabor, within the terri- 
tories belonging to the tribe of Zebulon : it was ceded to the 
Levites. (J Chron. vi. 77.) 

Tamar, a city in the land of Judea, supposed to have been 
situated near th^ southern extremity of the Dead Sea. 
(Ezek. xlvii. 19; xlviii. 28.) 

Tanach, a city in the territories belonging to the half- 
tribe of Manasseh on the east side of the Jordan, ai^d ceded 
fo the Levites. (Josh. xii. 21 ; xx. 25. Judg. i. 27.) 
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•["appuah, a city situated in the territories allotted to tb« 
e of Manasseh^ but belonging to that of Ephraim ; and 
tliought to be the same as En-Tappuah. (Josh. xvii. 8.) 

Tappuah, a city situated in the leiTitories belonging to th« 
tribe of Judah ; and probably the same as Beth- tappuah at- 
tributed to the same tribe. (Josh. xv. 34, 63.) 

Tarah, the name of an encampment of the Children of 
Israel in the desert, to which they came from Tahath, and 
went hence to Mithcah. (Numb, xxxiii. 27.) 

Tarshish, the true meaning of which has given rise to a 
great contrariety of opinion : it is, however, evident, that the 
word as used in some parts of Scripture can only refer to Tar- 
tessus, in Spain ; although, there can be equally little douK 
That in other cases the term is used in a general and unde- 
fined sense. (2 Chron. ix. 21 ; xx. 36, 37. Isa. xxiii. 6; 
Levi. 19. Jonah i. 3; iv. 2. Ezek. xxvii. 12; xxiii. 6.) 
Taverns, Three, see Appii Forum. 

Tekoa, a city in the tenitories belonging to the tribe of 
J ada]i, supposed to have , been situated about twelve miles 
southward from Jerusalem. (2 Chron. xi. 6.) 

Tekoa, wilderness of, a desert tract of country not far from 
the Red Sea. (2 Chron. xx. 20.) 

Tel-abib, the name of a place to which some of the Chil- 
dren of Israel were carried captive, and supposed to be th« 
place now known as Thelabba, in Mesopotamia, on tlie river 
Chehar. (Ezek.iii. 15.) 

Telassar, or Thalassar, a district or region of Asia, the sit- 
uation of which is unknown, (Isa. xxxvii. 12. 2 King* 
six. IS.) 

I'elem, or Telaim, a city in the territories belonging to 
the tribe of Judah, originally seized as a prey. (Josh. xv. 
24. 1 Sam. xv. 4.) 

Tel-Harsa, or Tel-Haresha, supposed to be the same as 
Telasser. Those who returned with Zerubbabel could not 
prove their genealogies, or show that they were of the race 
of IsraeL (Ezra ii. 59. Neh. vii. 6.) 

Tel-melah, a city supposed to have been near Tel-harsa. 
(Ezra ii. 59. Neh. vi. 61.) 

Tema, or Thema, a city in Arabia Deserta. The cantvans 
of Tema and Sheba are mentioned in Scripture ; and Piole- 
ihy places a city called Themma or Thamma^ in ^I'abia 
'Li 
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DesertA, towards the mountains of the Chaldeans. (Amu 
XXV. 15. Job vi. 19.) Hi 

Teman> or Theman, a district of country supposed to have 
been near Uie ancient Petrea or Selah. "(Gen. xxxvi. 15, 
34. Jer. xlix. 7-— 20. Ezek. xxv. 13. Amos i. 12.) 

Thebez, a city situated in the territories belonging to the 
tribe of Ephraim ; we find from Eusebius, that in his time, 
there was a village called Thebes, thirteen miles from She- 
chem, in the direction of Scythopolis. (Judg. ix. 50, &c.^ 

Thimnathah, a city in the territories allotted to the tribe 
of Dani and occupied by the Philistines. (Josh. xix. 43. 
Judg. xiv. 1.) 

Tibhath, a city in Syria-Zobah^ taken and plundered by 
David. (1 Chron. xviii. 8.) 

Tinmath, a city in the territories belonging to the tribe of 
. Judah. (Josh. xr. 10, 57.) 

Timnatha, a city in the territories belonging to the tribe 
of Dan. (Josh. xix. 43.) 

Timnath-serah, a city in the territories belonginj; to the 
tribeof Dan, selected by Jpshua as hb dwelling, ancbbiury- 
ing-place. (Josh. xix. 50 ; xxiv. 30.) 

Tiphsah, a city in the territories belonging to the tribe of 
Ephraim, situated near Tirzah, and about six miles to the 
north-east of Samaria. This city was taken by Menahem, 
And the inhabitants slain, because they would not submit to 
him. (2 Kings xv. 16.) 

Tiphsah, (in the Helwrew TTiapsakh, a pass, or passin|( 
over; or perhaps more properly, a ford,\ a city on the Eu- 
phrates, about 600 miles north-west of Babylon, at the lowest 
fording place on the river, and was* in consequence the point 
of trading communication between the nations lying to the 
^t and west ; the possession of which was on that account 
considered of great importance by the ruling powers of the 
day. This circumstance explains the contentions between 
the kings of Syria and Egypt respecting Carchemish (which 
«ee), which was a strong place a Utile lower down the river, 
at die junction of the Chaboras. It is stated in Scripture 
that Solomon reigned over all the region from Tiphsah even 
to Azzah — that is, from Thapsacus to Gaza — ^thus verifying 
the Divine promise, that the chosen seed should possess all 
the land from the river of Egypt to the great river, the river 
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Euphrates. Solomon obtained possession of Tiphsah, at the 
same time, probably, he did that of Tadmor, and for the same 
reason, namely, to draw the eastern trade into his own domin- 
ionst Nothing remains of this place at the present day but 
the name. (1 Kings iv. 24.) 

Tirzah, a city in the territories belonging to the tribe of 
Ephraim, and the royal residence of the kings of Israel, irom 
the time of Jeroboam to the reign of Omri, who built the 
city of Samaria, which then became the capital of this king- 
dom. (2 Kings XV. 14, 16.) 

Tishbe, a city in the land of Gilead, on the east side of 
the Jordan, and the native place of Elijah, who from benoe 
was called the Tishbite. (1 Kings xvii. 1.) 

Tob, or Ishtob, a district brjprovince of the kingdom <Jf 
Syria, on the east side of the Hauran ; having the kingdom 
of Zobah on the north, and that of Ammon on the south. 
This district was latterly swallowed up in the kingdom of 
Damascus. (Judg. xL 3, 5. 2 Sam. x, 6, 8.) 

Tochen, a city in the territories belonging to ihe tribe of 
Sim^n. (1 Chroh. iv. 32.) 

Togarmah, the name of a country, supposed by some to 
be Cappadocia, and by others Armenia. Togarmah is said 
to have traded with Tyre in horses, horsemen, and mules ; 
which will agree with either Cappodocia or Armenia, both 
of those countries having been lamed in after ages for their 
breed of horses and mules. The house of Togarmah in the 
north quarters is mentioned among the nations which are to 
assist Gog and Magog in their expedition against Judea at 
the end of the millenium. The north quarter refers rather 
'to Cappadocia, which is exactly north of Judea, than to Ar- 
menia, which is more to the east ; a supposition which the 
mention of Togarmah in conjunction with Gomer, in the 
«ame prophecy, would seem to countenance. (Ezek. xxvii. 
xxviii.) 

Tolad, a city situated in the territories belonging to t^e 
tribe of Judah, and afterwards ceded to that of Simeon. 
Thought to be the same as Eltolad, (I Chron. iv. 29. Josh. 
XV. 30 ; xix. 4.) , 

Tophet, a place near Jerusalem, in the valley of the Chil- 
dren of Hinnom. A constant fire was kept here, for burning 
the offal and other fiUh^.brought from the city. One, of the 
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prophets seems to allude to the practise of burning d^ car- 
cases in Tophet ; when speaking of the defeat of the armjr 
of Sennacherib^ he says, " For Tophet is ordained of old ; 
jrea, for the king (or Moloch) it is prepared ; he hath mad« 
it deep and large. The pile thereof is fire and mirch wood ; 
the breath of the Lord, like a stream of brimstone, doth kin- 
dle it." Another of the prophets speaks thus, " The high 
places of Tophet, which is in the valley of the sons of Hin- 
nom, to bum their sons and their daughters in the fire." The 
Hune prophet states that Tophet was a polluted and uncleoii 
place, where they used to throw the (jarcases to which they 
refused burial. ♦(Isa. xxx. 33. Jer. vii. 31, 32 ; xix. 11, 13.) 

Trachonitis, a district or province of Arabia, bounded on 
ihe east by Arabia Deserta ; on the north by the country of 
Damascus ; on the west by Batanea ; and on the south by 
Iturea. Of this province Herod Philip was tetrarch. (Luk# 
iii. 1.) See Hauran. 

Ulai, a river near the city of Shushan, iii Persia, on the 
bonk of which the prophet Daniel had his vision of the ram 
and he-goat. (Dan. viii. 2, 16.) 

Ummah, a city in the territories belonging to the tribe oi 
Asher, about eleven miles to the south-east of Tyre. (Josh 
xix. 30.) 

Uphaz, a country abounding in gold, relative to wbiclk 
geographers and commentators are not agreed. ( Jer. x. 9 
Dan, X. 5.) 

Uj — or Urof the Chaldees, as it is denominated in Scrip- 
ture — an ancient city of Mesopotamia, near the Tigris, and 
belonging, as its conjunctive appellation implies, to the Chal- 
deans. This was the birth-place of Abraham, who left it to 
go to Charran ; and as a place of the same name was found 
by the Romans, in their march from the Tigris towards Ni- 
sibis (Zobaii), after the ill success of the emperor Julian's 
expedition, this is generally supposed to have been the situ- 
ation of the native city of Abraham. Such is the opinion 
of Grotius. Bochart, and Wells ; hut it would seem that a 
city of As."*yria could not be the Ur of the Chaldees: a con- 
si'ieration which has led some to look much farther south- 
ward, in the Mesopotamian region, between the Tigris and 
the Euphrates, for the true position uf this city; where, in 
the very heart of the proper country of the Clmldees, a city 
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is found, styled Orcho by Ptolemy, and Ura by Josephus., 
It has been urged an obj^cftitttt to'tbis position of Ur, that' 
if situated here, Abraham took a netedlessiV eitcuitous cbrif^e 
to the land of Canaan, by going so farnortn^i*ds as Harran^ 
It might be suflScient to reply to this ailment, that Abraham" 
went thither to join his family. But, in addition to this, this 
was the usual and necessary route : the one direct west being 
across the immense and inhospitable desert of Arabia ; a path 
which, if practicable at all, it was not likely ,that a traveller 
encumbered with flocks and herds would take. By this very 
same route, which Abraham took to quit the country of the ' 
Chaldees, did the annles of Alexander, Antiochus,. Antoni- 
nus, Trajan, Gordian, and Julian, enter it. 

But the family of Abraham, it must be confessed, were more 
likely to fix their residence with the Children of Assur, in 
northern Mesopotamia, than among the' unsettled and pre- 
datory Chaldees of the south. These same Chaldees, roverg 
and robbers as they were, were ^so tnagi and ai^trokiomers — ^ 
the wise men of the age 5 and the city of Nah<^ i&i^it derive ; 
its name of Ur of the Chasdim from a cdlege or settleAient-eP 
this peiopfe, purposely retiEdned' stnd Wnootff^ed* bjf' theh As- 
syrians. ■ ' ^ , ' > . . . \ ^ I 

Mr* Wolf states, in his Journal, that Oifa (Roha?), the^ 
aticient Edessa, thirty geographical miles nwrth-we^t'of HiEi- 
i-an, is called Kasdim, or Ur of thfe ChaMeeJk, fey the 
Eastern Jews; and that pilgrimages' are made to ^it as -the 
birth-place df Abraham. . There ^re st|x>ng feots in ite f^^r: 
tradition is seldom wrong in the names of ancient pkc^ in 
the East, and the di^camstance'of pilgrimages being made to 
it -would seem almost conclusive. But^ on the other hand, 
the difficulties are as great. The command given to Abra*« 
ham, to quit his country for another, implies a distance 
of something more thah twenty-four miles; befdide^ that, if 
Orftt be Ur, this movement to Haran, which was designed as 
preparatory ta another towai'ds Canaan; ifistead of advancing 
towards that country, was retrograde, in the direction of the- 
Tigris. (Gen. xi.28. Actsvii. 2.> 

Uz, Land of, the country of Job; relative to which there^ 
has beeh a ^eat diversity of opinion: the most probable and 
most accordant with fact is that entertained: by* Dr. Good, 
and supported liy many eminent scholarsn wl^ich fizevit iit'^ 
. ■" Mm 
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Idnmea, or t)ie land of £dom or £8aa,'(of wlio8# pp^on 



it, that Idumea and Ausi^ or the land of Uz and the land 
of Edom, were c<mvertible terms, and equally employed to 
import the same region. Thus the prophet says, " BicgcMee, 
and be glad, O dau^ter of Edom, that dwellest in the land 
of Uz." Whence Eusebius : Idumea is the r^on of Esau, 
sumamed Edom ; it is that part which lies about Petrea (Sto- 
ny Arabia) now'called Gabalene, and with some writers is 
the Ausitis or country of Job. This is also the ppinion of 
Mr. Home, who says, " In effect nothing is clearer than that 
the history of an inhabitant of Idumea is the subject of the 
poem which bears the name of Job, and that all the persons 
mtroduced into it were Idumeans, dwelling in Idumea, in 
other words, Edomite Arabs. (Lam. iv. 21. Jer. xHx. 
7, 8, 20. Ezek. xxv. 13. Amos i. 11, 12. Obad. 8. 9.) 

Zaanannim, contracted into Zenan, a city in the territo- 
ries belongii^ to the tribe of Naphtali. (Josh. xv. 37 ; xiz. 
33. Micahi. 11.) 

Zalmon, or Salmon, Mount; a mountain in the neighbour- 
hood of Shechem, to which the Psalmist refers as beingwhite 
as snow : this; says Mansford, could only be in the short win- 
ter of that climate, as the mountains in Uiat part of Judea. 
are not high enoi^h to preserve the snow for any length of 
time. {Vs, Ixyiii. 14.) 

Sfdponah an encampment of Israel in the desert (Numb* 
X3pan.41.) 

. Zanoah, the names of two cities situated in the territories 
belonging to the tribe of Judah. (Josh. xv. 34, 56. Neh. 
iu. 13.) 

Zarephath,see Sar^ta. 

Zaretan, or Zartonah, a town situated in the western pari 
of the territories belonging to the half-tribe of Manasseh, 
near which the water of t^ river was collected in a heap, 
while the Children of Israel passed over on dry ground be- 
low. In the clayey soil of the plain of Jordan between ibis 
place and ^uccoth, the brazen ornaments and vessels {or the 
temple were cast (Josh. iii. 16. 1 Kings iv. 12; viL 47. 
2C!lHron.iv. 17.) 

^ 2iareth-Shah|ur> a city belonging to the tribe of Reuben, 
in the neighbourhoDd of Sibmui. (Josh. xiiL 19.) 
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. ZaboiiD^a city or town in the territories belonging to the 
tribe oi Benjaniin, which gave name to the neighbouring 
valley. ( I Sam. xiu. 18. Neb. xi. 34. ) 

Zeboim^ one of the cities of the Pentapolis, which was 
destroyed along with Sodom and Gomorrah by fire from hea- 
van ; and supposed to have occupied a site near the north- 
west point ot the Dead Sea. (Gen. xiv. 2 ; xix. 25. Hos. 
xi, 8.) 

Zebalcm, a city belonging first to the tribe of Asher, but 
afterwards ceded to that of Zebulon, in the territories allotted 
to which jt was situated. It was about sixteen miles south- 
east of Ptolemab. (Josh. xix. 27.) 

Zedad, a city situated in the most northern part of the 
Land of Promise. (Numb, xxxiv. 8«^ £zek. xlvii. 16.) 

Zelah, a city in the territories belonging to the tribd of 
Benjamin, situated about six miles to the nortb-west o( Jer- 
usalem : here was the burial place of Kish, Saul^ and Jona- 
than. (Josh, xviii. 28. 2 Sam. xxi. 14.) 

Zemaiaim^ the name of a mountain on which a city of the 
samjd ^ame was l^uilt, situated in the territories belonging to 
the tribe of Ephiaiip. (Josh. ^viii. 22. 2 Chron. xiii. 4.) 

Zephathah, the v^ley of, situated in the territories belong- 
ipg to the tribe of Judalix not far firom Mareshah. (2 Chron. 
xiv. 10.) 

Zer, a city in the territories belonging to the tribe of Naph- 
talL (Josh, xix, 90.) 

Zered, a brook which has its source in the mountains of 
Moab, and running from east to West^ empties itself into the 
Deaid Sea. (Numb. xxi. 12. DeuUii. 14.) 

Zereda^ a city in the territorif s belonging tq the tribe of 
Ephraim, the native place of Jeroboam, the Soi^ of NelM^t. 
(1 Kings xi. 26.) 

Z^ircqrath, (termed also Z^r^a, Zeredetha, perhaps also 
Zaretan and Zaretanah,) a ci^ situated in the territories be- 
longing to Manasseh, and not fiir fipom Bethshan. ( Judg. 
vii. 22. 1 Kings xi. 26. 2 Chron. iv. 17. Josh. iii. 16. 
1 Kings vii. 46 ; iv. 12.} 

Zidon, see Sidon. 

Ziklagy a city originally bebnging to the Philistines and 
assigned to the tribe of Judah« but subsequently to th^ pf 
Simeon^ It does not^ however^ appear that the Philistines 
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were ever driven out, for, when David fled into that part of 
the country t5o escape from Saul, Achish, king of Gath, gave 
th^ city to him. It was burnt by the Amalekites, but ap- 
pears to have been rebuilt, as'dne of -Ihe sadred writers, when 
mentioning' its being giVen to David, slates diat it pertained 
to the tiii^ oif Jndah in his' time. ' ' ( J dsh. ' xv. 31; xix. 5. 

1 Sriin, xxvii ; xxx.)' ^ ■' > 

- Zin, see' Sin;- . . 

Zioii, a mount or hill on the south side of old Jerusalem 
cfr Salem,- and higher thari thiaft on #hi<*h the old city stood. 
This hill wa*, perhaps, t>n tMs'a(Jctoiint sel^ted by the Jebu- 
sites lor building « fort or citadel 'upon, which was taken by 
David, who transferred his court thither from Hebron, bring- 
ilig with him the Ark of the Lxkd, and setting it iha ttiber- 
nacle or -t^ht pitched for it. Hence the hill is styled by the 
Psalmist the ** holy hilt,*'' and nsed in the poetical language 
of Scripture to denote the whole city of Jerusalem. Here 
David built a palace and a city, which subsequently fofitted a 
part of Jerusalem, enclosed within the same walls; although 
ai great part of the hill is now left withoOt ttiem j ^«fhili^, on 
the contattoff, Cdvary, which is suppoised to hAV6 '^Steod f<ws- 
merly without the walls, is now enclosed withiii thein, the 
city having drawn itself roimd about this sacred mount. 
(2 Sam. V. 7 ; vi. 17. Psal; xMH.: 2, 12; Ixv. I ; Ixxxiv. 7;> 

This hill, says Chateaubriand, is of a yellpwish cqlourr 
and. barren appearance; open in form of a crescent towards 
Jerusalem ; and is about as high as Montmaitre at Paris, but 
rounder at the top. This sacred Mimmit is distinguished by 
three monuments, or more properly by three ruins— the honse- 
of Caiaphas, the place where Christ celebrate^^his last supper, 
and the tomb or palace of David. From the top' of the hill 
you see, to the south, the valley of Ben Hinnom ; beyond 
this, the field of blood, purchased with .the^ thirty pieces of 
silver given tb Jndas ; ' the hill oi^ evil counsel, the tombs of 
the jtid^e^, and thdVhole desert towards Hebron and Beth- 
lehem. To th^ north; die w&li of Jerusalem, which pas^s 
ovfet the top of Zi6n; intercepts the -View of the thy, the site 
of. which gradually slopes firom this place 'towards the valle3r 
of Jehoshaphat 

■Spftakihg of 'Zioh, Dir. Richardson <*serves; at the time 
when I viiiited tMsi'sabted^uadi one part of itsuppotted 
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crop of barley, another was undergoing the labour of the 
plough, and the soil turned up consisted of stone and lime 
mixed with earth, such as is usually met with in the found- 
ations of ruined cities. It is nearly a mile in circumference, is 
highest on the west side, and towards the east falls down in 
terraces on the upper part of the mountain, and narrow ones 
on the side, as it slopes down towards the brook Kedronl 
Each terrace is divided from the one above it by a low wall 
of dry stone, built of the ruins of this celebrated spot. The 
terraces near the bottom of the hill are still used as gardens, 
and are watered from the pool of Siloam. We have here 
m)ther remarkable instance of the special fulfilment of pra- 
phecy ; ' Therefore shall Zion for your sakes be ploughed as 
a field, and Jerusalem shall become heaps.' (Micah iii. 12.) 

Zior, a city near Hebron and situated in the territories 
belonging to the tribe of Judah. (Josh. xv. 64.) 

Ziph, a city in the territories belonging to the tribe of 
Judah, situated in the mountains near Maon and Carmel, 
about eight miles to the east of Hebron, and in the wilder- 
ness of which David took refuge from the men of Keilah, 
who were preparing to deliver him up to Saul, which the 
Ziphites also afterwards attempted to do, (I Sam. xxiii." 
14; xxvi. 1.) 

Ziph, a city belonging also to Judah, and situated on the 
border of Edom. (Josh, xv.) 

Ziz, a clifi* or hill situated in the southern part of the ter- 
ritories belonging to the tribe of Judah, and near which Je- 
hoshaphat gained a great victory over the forces of the Am- 
monites, Moabites^ and Idumeans. (2 Cluron. xx. 16. ) 

Zoan, the most ancient capital of Egypt, the seat of the 
Pharoahs ; and where, " in the field of Zoan," it is expressly 
said, the miracles of Moses were wrought. How long Zoan 
continued to hold the first rank among the cities of Egypti 
eannot be exactly known ; but it appears to have been, af 
least in part, the residence of the kings up to the time of the 
prophet Isaiah; who, predicting the calamities of Egypt, 
says, " Surely the princes of Zoan are fools, the counsel of 
of the wise counsellors of Pharaoh is become brutish." But 
immediately afterwards we have mention made of the princei^ 
of Noph, as well as those of Zoan : from which it would ap^* 
pear that the kings of Egypt (for there were not then two 
N n * 
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kings of Zoan and of Noph) divided their time between tli« 
two cities^ as those of Persia jdid between Susa and Ecbatatza, 
until^ in course of time, the court was entirely established at 
Noph or Memphis : a much more central and secure situ- 
ation for the capital of the kingdom than Zoan (TanisPj . 
This city was situated near the mouth of one of the branches 
of the Nile, thence called the Ostium Taniticum. But the 
true position is much more likely to have been at Sais, or 
Sur : that is the more ambient Sais of Bryant, on the right 
bank of the river, a little above the point of the Delta, than 
at Tanis, on the lake ^lenzaleh. Tanis was far removed 
from the land of Goshen, but Sais was on its borders. (Ps* 
Ixxviii. Isa. xix. II.) 

Zoar, called also Bda, a city of the Pentapolis, or plain, 
which, along with Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, and Ze- 
boim, the other four, was condemned to be destroyed by 
fire from heaven ; but was saved at the intercession of Lot, 
both as a place of refuge for himself, and because it was a 
little city." It is supposed to have stood near the southern 
extremity of the present lake (the Dead Sea), near where 
the village of Szafye is found, at the confluence of the Wady 
El Aslja with the waters of the lake. (Gen. xiv. 2^ xix. 
20—23.) 

Zohelath, a stone near the fountain of Rogel, £n-rogel, 
juSt under but without the walls of Jerusalem. Some think 
that it was used by the fuller^ or whitsters, to beat their 
clothes upcHi, after they had beeb washed* ( 1 Kings i. 9.) 

Zorah, a city situated on the frontiers of the territories 
belonging to the tribes of Judah and Dan, but belonging to 
the latter, and which was honoured as the birth-place of Sam- 
son. It was afterwards fortified by Rehoboam. Its inhabi- 
tants were called both Zorites and Zorathites. (Josh. xv. 
33. Judg. xiii; xvi, 31. 1 Chron. ii. 54; iv. 2. 2 Chron, 
xi. 10.) 

Zuph, land of, a part of mount Ephraim, so called from 
Zuph, the Ephrathite, and where stood the city pf Samuel^ 
eaUed Ramah, or Ramathaim Zophim, or Rs^h or Rama- 
thaim pf the Zophites. (I Sam. i 1; iXr 5, 1 Chron 
TL360 
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Abila 
Accad 
Accho 

Acheloiis river 

Achmetha 

Achshaph 

Adana, or Antiochia ad Sa- 

rum, Cilicia 
Adonis, river of, Syria 

Adramyttium 
Adria 

^tna. Mount, Sicily 
Amana beyond Jordan 

Amanus, Mount, Syria 
Amathos, Cyprus 
Ampbipolis 
Ancyra 

Antiocb, Syria • 
Antiocb, Pisidia 
Apamea, Syria 
Apamea, plain of Antioch 
Apamia 

Appii Forum 
Apsus, river 
Ar 

Arabia 

Arachosii mountains 



MODERN NAMES. 

White-rock-town 

Akarkouff 

Acre 

Aspropotamos 
Hamadan 
Zib 
Adana 

Nabar Epbraim, or Nahr 

Ibrahim 
Edremit, Adramiti 
Gulf of Venice 
Monti Gibello 
Gibel Sheik, or *01d Man's 

Mountain 
Bailan, or Alma Dagh 
Limasol 
Emboli 
Angoura 
Antakia 

Versategli, Tahoya, Sibi 
Bahr Famieh 
Aphamea 

Koma, at the junction of the 

Tigris and Euphrates 
Borgo Longo 
Kavroni 
El Rabba 

Jezirat-el-Arab,, Arabistan 
Range of Amraun Khojo 
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Aradus 

Ararat 

Araxes 

Arbela 

Areopagus 

Areopolis 

Argaeus, mount 



Arimathea 
Armenia Major 
Armenia Minor 
Amon 
Aroer 
Artemita 
Arropachitis 
Arzis 
Arvad 
Ashdod 
Ashtaroth 
Askelon 
Aspadana 

Asphaltites^or Dead Sea. 
Assyria 
Astaboras river 
Astacus sinus 
Astapus rirer 
Atabyrus 
Athens 
Athos Mount 
Attalia 

Aulona, Epirus, Greece 
Auranitis, east of tlie Jordan 
Auranitis, mountains of 
Auxume of Ptolemy 
Azora^ Armenia 
Babylonia and Cbaldea 
Barcft, Lybia 
Bashan, Batanea 



MODERN NAMKS. 

Ruad, or Ruwadde 

Ardag, Parmak-dagb 

Eraskh, Chaboras 

Erbil, Irbil 

Mars Hill 

El-Rabba 

Argi Dagh 

El-Hossn, Regaba 

Province of Hemut 

Ramli, Ramla 

Turcomania 

Aladulia^or Pegian 

Torrent of, or Wady, Modjeb 

Araayr 

Van, Curdistan 
Ardelaw 

Ardgis, Armenia ^ 
Ruad or Ruwadde ^ 
Mezdel, Ezdoud 
Mezareib 
Scalona 
, Ispahan, Irak Ajemi 
AlMotanah, or Stinking Lake 
Upper and Lower Curdistan 
Tacazze and Atbaxa 
Gulf of Isnicmidt 
Bahr-el-Azrek,orBlu€ Hirer 
Mount Artemisa • 
Settines 
Hagion Oros 
Sattalia 
Valona 

Belad Hauran 
Djebal Hauran 
Tigre, Abyssinia 
Erzerum 
Irak Arabi 
Barca 
Bothin 
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AirCXXKT KAMB8, 

Berea 

Beiytus, Phoenicia 
Bethlehem 

Bethoron the Upper n 

Bethshan or ScydiopoUs 

Bethulia 

Bethzur 

Bezabde 

Bithynia, weet of the San- 

garius 
Bithynia, the Southern 
Bithynia, the Eastern 
Byzatitium 

CsesareaMazaca^Cappadocia 
Caesarea Philippi 
Calachne 

Cana ^ 
Canopus 
Capernaum 
Cappadocia 

Caprus 

Carchemish or Circesium 

Carduchia 

Carmania 

CarrsB, Haran of the Scrip- 
tures 
Caspian mountains 
Catena 

Caucasus, range of 
Cayster, or Caystrus river 
Celyduus 

Centrites of Xenophon 
Cephissus river 
Cerasus, Pontus 

Chalcedon 
Chalcis 



KODERN NAMES. 

Veria, or Caria Veria 

Bairout 

Beith-lahm 

Bethoor 

Bysan 

Saphet 

Bethsaon 

Jeezeraul Omar 

Kodja Hi, Anadoli i 

Khudavendkiar, Anadoli 
Pashalic of Boli, Anadoli 
Constantinople, or Siamboul 
Kissaiy 

Baneas / 
District of Julamerick, Cur- 

distan 
Kafar Cana 
Abukir 
Talhhewn 

Pashalics of Tarabozan arid 

Konieh 
Little Zab 
Kirkisia ^ 
Betlis 

Kinnan, Persia 
Al Jeezerah 

Mountains of Talish 

Catenia 

El Burz 

Kutchuk Meiuder 
River of Argyro Castro 
River Khabour 
Turcochorlo 

Keresoun, district of Tara- 
bozan 
Kadyakoi 
.Old H^deb 
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Chios 

Choaspes in Media 

Chorza, Armenia 

Chorzene, Annenia 

Chrysopolis 

Chr}'sorrhoas river 

Cilicia Trachea 

Cilicia Campestres 

Citium, Cyjmis 

Clauda 

Coche 

Colchis 

Colchis, Southern 
Colosse 

Comana, Cappadocia 
Comana^ Pontica 
Coos 

Corbienne 

Corcura of Ptolemy, or De- 

metrias of Strabo 
Cotyota 
Cragos Mount 
Crete 

Ctesiphon, ruins of 
Cyprus 
Cyrene 
Cyrus river 

Cyzicus on the Propontis 
Damascus 

Dor 

Drangiana, or Sacastana 

Drinus river 

Ecbatana,vMedia 

Edessa 

Elah 

Elam 

Elath, Gulf of the Red Sea 
Eleutherus river 



MODnK KAMBS. 

Scio 

Al Hud P«nia 
City of Kars 
District X>i Kars 
Scutari 

Barrady, Demeshk 

Itchil 

Caramania 

Lameca 

Gozo 

Al Modain 
Mingreiia 

Province of Guriel • 
Village of Khonas 
Ul Bostan 

Gumenick, district of Sivas 
Stanchio and Lango 
Khorremabad 
Kirkook 

Ordu, district of Djanick 

YedyBooroon or SevenC apes ' 

Candia and Icriti 

Tank Kesra 

Kibris 

Kurin 

Kur in Georgia 
Artaci 

Demeshk, or Sham-el-De- 

meshy 
Tortura 

Seestaun or Segistaun 
Drii^o 

Hamadan, Persia 
Orfa, Asiatic Turkey 
Ain Kareem 
Looristan 
Akaba, Aila 
Nahar El Keiir 
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Emesa, plain of Antioch 
Emesa., lake of 
Ephesus 
, Epiphania, plain of Antioch 
Eshtaol 

E thiopia, bordering op. E gypt 
Ethiopia, South of Sennaar 
Eulseus river 
Euphrates of Xenophon 
Euphrates, northern 
Euxine 

Ezion Geber, Arabia 
Galilee, Sea of 
Galilee, Palestine 
Gangra, Paphlagonia 
Gaulonitis, Palestine 
Gedrosia 
Gerasa, Batanea 
. Gilboa, mountains 
Gilead, mountains 
Gordysean mountains 
Gorgus 
Gozan, river 
Gjmdes, river " 
Habor of Scripture 
Hsemus, Mount, Thrace 
Halah of Scripture 
Maliacmon river 
Halys river 
Hamath of Scripture 
Harah of Scripture 
Hauran 

Hebron, and the South of 

Judea 
Hecatompylos 

Helbon of Scripture 
Helicon, Mount 
•Heliopolis, Coele-Syria 



MOIMSRN HAHB6. 

Hems 

Bahr el Kades 
Aiasaluck 
Hamah 
Esdad 

Nub'a, Dongola,aiid Sennaar 

Abyssinia 
Karoon.. Persia 
Morad ^ai, Armenia 
Kara Su, Armenia , 
Black Sea 
Kalaat Al Akaba 
Tabaria 

Belad el Bushra 
Chiangari 
Tchaulan 
Mekran, Persia ' 
Dj crash 
Djebel Gilbo 
Djelaead 

Range of Al Judi 
Golden River 
Kizil^Qzan 

Al Hud, Asiatic Turkey 
Habar 

Emineh Dagli, Romelia 
District of Chalcal, Persia 
Indgi Karasu, Romelia 
Kizel Ermak 
Hamah 
Ahar, Persia 

El L€aya, Djebel Haouran 
Habnmn, El Khalil 

Dameghaun, district of Kou- 

mish 
Halep, Aleppo 
Zagaia 
Baalbec 
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Hellespont, strait of 
Hcrmon of Scripture 
Hermus 

Heshbon of Scripture 
Hiddekel 

Hierapolis of Scripture 

Hieromax 

Hor Mount 

Hymettus mount, Attica, 

Greece 
Hyrcania 
Iconium 

Ida mount, Crete 

Illyricum 

Imaus, range of 

Imaus, versus ad, Arctus 

Ionia 

Iris river 

Isauria, district of 

Ituraea 

Itursea, near Auranitis, Syria 

Jabbok of Scripture 

J abesh of Scripture . 

Jabneh of Scripture 

Jericho, Palestine 

Jopra, Palestine 

Jordan river 

Jordan, valley of 

Lamia 

Lampsacus 

Laodicea 

Lebanus, and Antilibanus, the 
Lebanon of Scripture 

Lybia 

Lycaonia 

Lycus river 

Lycus river, of Syria 

Lydda of Scripture; or Di- 
ospoHs 



MODERN NAMES. 

Dardanelles 
Djebal el Eshaikh 
Sarabat 

Esbus, Hesbon 
Tigris 

Pumbuk Kalasi 
Yannuk 
Djebel Hor 
Monte Hymelto 

Korkang, Persia 
Cogni or Kouieh 
Psiloniti 
Croatia 
Heemalleh 

Belur, Musdagh orMustag 

Natolia 

Yesil Ermak 

Doulgadir Hi 

Djedour 

El Ledja 

El Zerka, or Wady Zerka 

lobar 

Yebna 

Erhah village 
Jafia or Yafab 
Nahar al Jarden 
ElGhor 
Zeitun 
Tchardock 
Lidisky, Eskibissar 
Kesrawan 

Barca 
Caramania 
Great Zab 
Nahr Kelb 
Loudd or Lyd 
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Magdala of Scripture 
Magnesia 
Margiana 
Martiana palus 
Masis mount 

Masius, mountain of^ Meso- 
potamia 
Matiene 
Media 

Media Upper, or Superior 
Media Inferior 
Melantius river 
Melita 
Miredis 

Merom of Scripture 
Mesopotamia 
Messina 
Mitylene 

Nauplia, Peloponnesus, 
Greece \ 

Neapolis, Macedonia 

Neapolis or Sichem, Pales- 
tine 

Nebo 

Nestus river 
Nice, Bith3mia 
Nicephorium 
Nicomedia, Bith3mia 
Nineveh, ruins of 

Niphates, mountains of 
Nisibis, or Zobah 
Ochus, or Arius 

OEna, city of 
Olympum, city of, Lycia 
Olympus mount, Cyprus 
Orontes, mountain of 
Orontes river, Syria 
Osrhoene, or Authemusea 
O 



MODERN NAMES. 

Migdal 
Zagoro 

District of Marou, Khorassan 
Lake Ourmia, Persia 
Agri Dagh 

Kara Dagh, Asiatic Turkey 

Al Jebal, Khusistan 
Irak Ajemi, Persia 
Province of Al Jebal, Persia 
District of Rey, Persia 
Booyuk Su or Bayar river 
Malta 
Merdin 
Houle 

Diarbekir, Orfu, Mosul 

Messana 

Castro 

Napoli di Romania 

Napoli, ChristopoKs, Cavallo 
Nablous 

Djebal Attarous 
Nesto or K,ara Su 
Isnic 

Racca, or Rakkah 
Isnicmidt 

Village of Nunia, Asiatic 
Turkey 

Nimrood Dagh 

Nesbin, Asiatic Turkey 

Tejend, or Poolimalau, Per- 
sia 

Unieh, district of Djanick 
Deliktash 

Monte di Santa Croci 
Range of El Wund, Persia 
El Aasee 

Pasbalic of Roha, or Orfa, 
Asiatic Turkey 
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Palus MsBOtis 
Palus Coloe^ Ethiopia 
Pamphylia and Lycia- 
Paneas, or Caesarea Philippi 
PangsBUS mount, Thrace 
Paphlagonia, Maritime 
Paphos, Cyprus 
Parnassus mount, Greece 
Pames mount, Greece 
Paropamisam mountains 
Parthenius river, Bithynia 
Parthia 
Patmos 
Patrae, Greece 
Peloponnesu:^, Greece 
Peneus river, Macedonia 
PersBa, beyond Jordan 
Pergamus 

Persepolis, or Pasagardae 

Persis, province of . 

Petra Nebathseorum, Arabia 

Phatmetic mouth of the Nile 
Philadelphia, Lydia 
Philippi, ruins of 
Phrygia 
Pindus mount 

Piudus at the source of the 

Apsus 
Piraeus, port of 
Pisgah of Scripture 
Pbidia 

Polemonium, Pontus 

Pontus 

Proponiis 

Prusa, Bithynia 

PuteoH 

Raca, Caliniccum, Nicepho- 
' rium, or Leontopolis . 



MODERN NAMES. 

Sea of Azoff and Taganrog^ 
Lake of Dembea, Abyssinia 
Tekeor Tekieh 
Baneas 

Castagnas, Romelia 

Kastamooni 

Baffo 

Lakiira 

Nozia 

Mountains of Gaur, Persia 
Bartin Su, or Bainder 
Nbhapore and Komis 
Patina, or Patmosa 
Patras, Gulf of Lepanto 
Morea 

Salambria, Romelia 

El Gaurand El Belkaa 

Bergamo, Sarou Khan 

Ruins of Istakar 

Farsistan, Persia 

Wady Mousa, or Valley of 

Moses 
Damietta 

Allah Shehr, Natolia 
Drama, Romelia , 
Part of Anadoli 
Metzovo 
Mount Gromos 

Porto Leone 
Djebal Attarous 
Hamid, Caramania 
Fatsa, district of Djanick 
Sivas and Tarabozan 
Sea of Marmora 
Boorsa 

Puzzoli,or Puzzuolo 
Rakkah on the Euphrates 
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Rabbath-Ammon of Scrip- 
ture- 
Ran) ah of Scripture' 
Kamotb-Gilead of Scripture 
Resene, Asrboene 
Rhegium^ Magna GrsBcia 
Rhinocolura 

Rhitymnse^ city of, Crete 
Rhodope mount 
Salamis, city of, Cyprus 
Samaria, city of 
Samaria, district of 
Samacbonitis 
Samos, island of 
Samosata, in Comagene 
Samothracia, island of 
Sangarius river, Bitbynia 
Sardis, plain of 
Sardis,city of 
Sarepta 

Scomius mount, Macedonia 
Seir mount 

Seleucia ad maie, Pieria Sy- 
ria 

Sbecbem . 

Sidon, Pboenicia 

Sinai mount, Arabia 

Sinus Glaucus, Lycia 

Sinus Strymonicus, Tbrace 

Sinus, Tbermaicus, Mace- 
donia 

Sinus Singiticus, Macedonia 

Sinus Maliacus, Thessaly 
Sinus Pegasseus, Thessaly 
Sinus Crissaeus, Greece 
Sinus Saronicus, Attica, 

Greece 
Sinus Argolicus, Greece 



MODERN NAMES. 

Ruins of Amman, on the 

Mo^et Amman 
Ramli or Ramla 
Ramza 

Ras-el-Ain, Orfa 

Reggio, Csdabria, Naples 

El Arish 

Retimo 

Karowlan 

Salinus 

Sebaste 

Aretaand Nablous 
Lake of Houle 
Samo 

Semisat or Simsat, Syria 

Samandraki 

Sacaria 

Durgus 

Sart 

Sari)hai* and Sarfond 
M'aleshivo, Romelia 
Djebal Shera 
Souaidia 

Nablous 
Saide 

Djebal Tor 

Gulf of Macri 

Gulf of Contessa, Romelia 

Gulf of Salonichi, Romelia 

Gulf of Monte Santo, Ro- 
melia 

Gulf of Zeituu, Romelia 
Gulf of Volo, Romelia 
Gulf of Corinth 
Gulf of Engia or Egina 

Gulf of Napoli di Romania 
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Sinus Laconicus 
Sinus Ambriacicu8> Greece 
Smyrna^ Ionia 
Sogdiana 

Sophene^ valley of, Annenia 

Strymon river, Thrace 
Syene 

Syracuse, Sicily 
Taenarus 

Tanis, or Zoan of Scripture 

Tanis, lake of 

Tarsus 

Taurus, Cicilian 
Taygetus mount, Laconia, 
Greece 

Telmessus, north-west fron- 
tier of Lycia 

Tenedos, isle of 

Thasos, isle of 

Theodosiopolis, Armeniii 

Thermodon river 

Thessalonica, Macedonia 

Thyatira, Lydia 

Tiberias, Galilee 

Tigranocerta, city of, Cor- 
duenne 

Tigris of Xenophon 

Tigris of PKny, or the Nym- 

phius 
Tigris of Ptolemy 
Tiphsah, or Thapsacus, on 

the Euphrates 
Tmolus mount, Lydia 

Tiachonitis and Ituraea 
Trapeeus, Pontus 
Tripoli^ river of Syria 



MODBBK NXlCSa. 

Gulf of Koloky thia 
Gulf of Arta 
Ismir 

Vale of Sogd, Usbec Tartary 

Valley of Diarbekir, Asiatic 

' Turkey 

Karasu, Komelia 

Assouan 

Saragoso 

Cape Matapan 

Suer 

Menzaleh 
Tarsous 

Ramadan Oglu Balakklar 
Pente Dactyloh 

Macri 

Tenedo 
Thassos 

Khanoos, Hassan Gala 
Terme, in district of Djanick 
Salonichi 
Ak-Hissar 

Tabaria or Tabareeah 
CasAban of Sert, Asiatic 

Turkey 
Susan, or Hazel Su, Asiatic 

Turkey 
The Batman Su 

River of Diarbekir 

TJl Der, Asiatic Turkey 

Bonz Bagh, or the Cold 

Mountain 
El Ledja, Beled Shekyf 
Tai*abozan, or Trebisond 
Nahar Kades 
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Tyana, Gappadocia 
Tyraeum or Tyriaeum of Xe- 

nophon^ Phrygia 
Tyre 

XJlai of Scripture 
Zagi*os monntains 
Zobah of Scripture 



.E. 367 

MODERN NAMES. 

Tchekisla 
Eilgoun 

Soor or Surat 

Karoon, Persia 

Aiagha Dagh, Asiatic Turkey 

Nesbin, Sobe 
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SYNOPSIS 



SACRED CHRONOLOGY. 



YEAR 


TEAR 


OF THE 


BEFORE 


WORLD 


CHRIST 


1 


4000 


2 


3999 


3 


3998 


129 


3871 


ICO 


8570 


235 


3765 


395 


3605 


460 


3540 


632 


3378 


.687 


3313 


874 


3126 


930 


3070 


987 


3013 


1056 


2944 


1536 


2464 


1556 


2444 


1558 


2442 


1656 


2349 


1657 


2348 


1770 


2230 



FROM THE CREATION TO THE BIRTH ON CHRIST. 



THE Creation. Adam and Eve driven out of Pa- 
radise. 
Cain bom. 
Abel bom. 
Cain kills Abel. 
Seth bom, and lived 912 years. 
Enos bom : Canaan bora : lived 910 years. 
Mahalaleel bom : lived 895 years. 
Jared bom : lived 962 years.' 
Enoch bom. 

Meih^selah bom : 969 years. 
Lamech bom : lived 777 years. 
Adam dies, aged 930 years. 

Enoch translated to heaven, having lived 365 years. 
Noah bom : lived 950 years. 

God directs Noah to build the ark 120 years before 

the Deluge. 
Japhet bom. 

Shem born : lived 600 years. 

On the 17th day of the second month Noah, bp 
God's command, enters the ark; and on the same 
da^ the flood begins. 

The flood subsides, after coveringthe earth 10 months 
and fourteen days. The ark rests on Mount Ara- 
rat Noah quits it The rainbow a pledge that 
God would no more cover the earth with an uni- 
versal flood. 

About this time the building of the tower of Babel 
is commenced : the builders, for their rebellion 
and impiety, are punished with a confusion of 
tongues, and a general dispersion. 
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2008 
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2083 



2108 
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2229 
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2052 
1992 
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1917 



1892 

1885 
1867 

1852 
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1832 
1800 

1755 



FBOJf THE CREATION TO THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 



Beginning of the Assyrian monarchy bj Nimrod 
(Ashur t)', and of the Egyptian by Mezraim, son 
of Ham. 

Reu bom : lived 239 years. 

Serug bom : lireu 2iO years. 

Nahor bom : lived 1^'8 years. 

Terah bom : lived 205 years. 

Haran bom. 

Abram bom : lived 175 years. 
Sarai bora, afterwards wife of Abram : lived 127 
years. 

Abiam called, in Ur of the Chaldees: travels to 
Charre, or Ha-un, of Mesopotamia : called from 
Haran; goes into Canaan with Sarai, and Lot 
his nephew ; and d^/ells at Sichem. A year after 
he goes into Eg.v y'c: Pharaoh takes his wife, but 
soon restores her , 'n. Abram leaves Egypt: 
he and Jbot separate. :\*b years after, Sodom is 
invaded and pillaged by Chederlaomar and his 
allies: Lot is taken captive, when Abram pursues 
and dispenjes them, releases Lot and recovers the 
booty. Melchizedec blesses Abram. In the fol- 
lowing year the Lord promises Abram a numerous 
posterity: two years after, Ishmael is bom: 13 
years aitf^r, God changes his name from Abram to 
Abraham, and that of Sarai to Sarah. 

About this time Sodom, Gomorrha, Admah, and Ze- 
boim, bumt by fire from heaven : Lot is preserved 
and retires to Zoar : Abraham quits the plains of 
Manure for Beersheba. 

Isaac bom: lived 180 years. Sarah causes Abra> 
ham to turn Hagp - and her sou away : Ishmael 
takes an Egyptian woman to wife. 

Agreement between Abraham pud Abimelech, king 
of Gerar. Shortly afterwards Abraham offers his 
son Isaac to God as a bumt offering. 

Eliezer is sent into Mesopotamia to procure a wife 
for Isaac, and brings Rebek&h. 

Abraham marries Keturah. 

Jacob and Esau bom: the former lived 147 years. 

Isaac goes to Gerar : God renews with him the pro- 
mises made to Abraham: Isaac enters into an 
agreement with Abimelech, king of Gerar. 

Isaac blesses Jacob instead of Esau : Jacob retires 
to Mesopotamia, to his uncle Labatt, where he 
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2247 

2248 
2249 
2259 
2265 


1753 

1752 
1751 
1741 
1735 


2276 


1724 


2286 


1714 


2289 


1711 


2290 
2296 


1710 
1704 


2298 


1702 


2300 


1700 


2315 
2369 


1695 
1631 


2427 


1573 


2430 
2433 


1570 
1567 



FROM TBB CBBIVION TO tHB BIRTB OF CHRIST. 



manies Leah, and aftenrard Racbel^^ Next yeax 
Reuben is bom. 
Simeon bom. 

Levi bom : lived 187 years. 
Judab bom. 

Joseph bom : lived 1 10 years. 

Jacob deteraiines on returning to Ms parents : Laben 
pursues and overtakes him on Mount Gilead : E> 
sau comes to meet him : Jacob arrives at Shechem. 
Three years after this Benjamin is bom. 

Joseph tells his Father of his brqjthers' faults ; they 
hate him, and sell him to some Ishmaelito and 
Midianite traders, who sell him again to Potiphar. 

Joseph is tempted by Potiphair's wife ; refusing, is 
falsely accused by her, and put in prison : next 
year Joseph interprets the dfeiams of the two offi- 
cers of Pharoah. 

Pharoah's dreams intotpreted by Joseph, who is in 
consequence made governor of Egypt: the begin- 
ning of the seven years of plenty. 

Manasseh bom : next year Ephraim is bom. 

The commencement of the s^ven years of scarcity 
foretold by Joseph. The year following Jacob 
sends his ten sons into Egypt to buy com: they 
are seized as spies . Joseph detains Simeon. 

Joseph's brethren return into Egypt with their bro- 
ther Benjamin: Joseph makes himself known 
unto them, and induces them to bring down their 
father and settle in Egypt 

During this and the two fc^owing years, Joseph gete 
all the money, cattle, and lands of the Egyptians 
into the treasury and stores of Pharaoh : the fam- 
ine ends : Joseph returns to the Egyptians their 
cattle and lands, they engaging to pay to the king 
a fifth part of the produce. 

Jacob's last sickness : he adopts Ephndm and Ma- 
nasseh : foretells the character of all bos tons : 
desires to be buried with his fathers. 

Joseph fonstells the d^arture of the Israelites from 
Egypt, and dies, desiring that his bones ma^ be 
taken with them into Canaan. 

A new Idng arises who knew not Joseph he op- 
presses Ihe Israelites. 

Afux>nbom, ton of Amram and Jochebed. 

Moset bora : is exposed on the banks of the Nila^ 
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where he is ftraM ^by Pharaoh's daughter, who 
adopts him. 

Moses incensed atfhe treatment of his brethren, Mils 
an £|fyptian; in consequence of which he flies 
itoto IVliditm : niarries Jethro's daughter, and re- 
mains 40 years tending the flocks of his father- 
in-law. 

God appears to Atoses in a burning bash in Horeb : 
sends him back into Bgypt to free the Israelites 
jfrom bondage: Moses and Aaron ihform Pharaoh 
of the coinn^ands of the Lord : Pharaoh refuses 
to Set Israel at liberty : iVfdses iiiflicts ten plaguei 
oH Egypt, after whidh Hie Israelites are suffered 
to depart. Israel depa^ from tlameses to Sue* 
coth, proceeding to Etham, thenbe to Pihahiroth; 
Pharaoh pursues Israel and overtakes them : God 
gives Israel a pillar of cloud to ^de and protect 
theni: the waters ieire divided : Israel goes through 
on dryland: the Egyptians are drowned. About 
this tlmd the Amaleldtes slay those unable to keep 
up with the body of Israel. Moses goes up the 
mount ; God offers a covenant to Israel through 
Moses, to whom he gave the commandmeiits. Mo- 
ses, Aaron, Nadab, Abfim, and seventy elders of 
Israel, go up the mount, and see the glory of God. 
Moses findiiig the people worshipping th^ golded 
calf, breaks the tables of stone ; destroys Aie calf; 
slays* by the hands of the Letites, 23,t)0<) Israel- 
ites, who had worshipped the idoL Motes pre- 
pares new tables j goes up the mount; God shows 
him his glory, and writes his law a second time 
on the tables of stone. 

Moses proposes to erect a tabernacle to the Lord ; for 
this end he causes the people to be numbered : ap- 
points Bezaleei and Aholiab to oversee tiie work 
of the tabernacle. Construction of the taberna- 
cle : second numbering of the pleople ; consecra^ 
tion of tlie tabernacle, the altars^ and the priestsi 
The Levites nurobei'ed: by themselves; and conse^ 
crated to the service of the tabernacle. Journey* 
ings continued. 

Joumeyingsof the Israelites continued ; th*y reach 
tho Red Sea. Sedition of Korah, Dathin, and 
Abiram. 

Having wandered in the deserts of Arabia Petrear 

p p 
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2553 



1447 



2554 
2559 
2560 



2561 



2591 
2599 
2661 
2679 



2752 
2759 
2768 



1446 
1441 
1440 



1439 



1409 
1401 
1339 
1321 

1281 



1248 
1241 
1232 



and Idomea 37 years, they retam to Mazerotli. 
Moses requests from the king of Edom passage 
through his territories : he revises. 
The Israelites murmur for want of water. Moses 
brings it firom the rock. God forbids the entrance 
of Moses and Aaron Into the promised land. Aaron 
dies at Mount Hor. The king of Arad attacks 
Israel. At Zalmonali Moses raises the brazen 
serpent 

Moses attacks Sihon, king of the Amorites, and 
conquers his country. Og of Bashan attacks Isranl 
and is defeated. Balak sends for Balaam. Is- 
rael seduced to the worship of Baal-Peor. The 
people punished for their sin. War against the 
Midianitea. Diyision of the countries of Sihon 
and Og. Moses renews the covenant with the Lord. 
Moses dies. Joshua succeeds him. Israel passes 
the Jordan : circumcision restored : Manna ceases. 
Jericho is taken. Israel reaches Mount Ebal and 
erects an altar. The Gibeonites make a league 
with Joshua. The five kings war against Gibeon ; 
they are defeated : the sun and moon stayed. 

War with the kings of Canaan. 

The conquered country divided. 

The Ark and Tabernacle fixed at Shiloh. Distri- 
bution of the country to Benjamin, Simeon, Ze- 
bulon, Issachar, Asher, Naphtali, and Dan. 

Joshua renews the covenant between the Lord and 
IsraeL Joshua dies. The elders govern Israel ; 
the wars of Judah with Adoni-bezek. The war 
of the twelve tribes against Benjamin. God sends 
prophets to reclaim the Israelites: remaining dis- 
obedient, God permits them to fall into slavery. 

Bondage under the king of Mesopotamia. 

Othniel delivers them ; and judges Israel forty years. 

Second bondage under the king of Moab. 

They are delivered by Ehud. Third bondage under 
the Philistines : they are delivered by Shamgar. 

Fourth bondage under the king of Hazor; at the 
end of twenty years they are delivered by Debo- 
rah and Barak. 

Fifth bondage under the Midianites. 

Gideon frees Israel ; and rules over them nine years. 

Ahimelech gets himself nominated king of Shechem ; 
is killed three years after. 
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FROM THE CREATION TO THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 



Tola judges Israel twenty-three years. 
Jair rules oyer Israel twenty-two years. 
Sixth bondage under the Philistines and Ammon- 
ites. 

Jephthah delivers the Israelites beyond Jordan: 
three years after he dies, and is succeeded by Ih- 
zan : seven years after he dies, and is succeeded 
by Elon. 

£lon dies, Abdon succeeds him ; eight years after 
he dies. 

Eli succeeds as judge of Israel. Seventh bondage 
under the Philistines, which lasts forty years. 

Samson bom : Samuel bom ; lived 90 years. ' 

God begins to manifest himself to Samuel. 

Samson bums the Philistines' com : the year fol- 
lowing Delilah delivers him into the hands of the 
Philistines; kills himself along with a great mul- 
titude of his enemies under the mins of the Tem- 
ple of Dagon ; having defended Israel twenty 
years. 

War between the Philistines and Israel ; the former 
take the Ark of the Lord. Eli dies. The Phi- 
listines send back the Ark with presents. Samuel 
is acknowledged chief and judge of Israel for 
nearly forty years. • 

The Israelites demand a king, llie year following 
Saul is appointed and consecrated king, at Miz- 
pah. He delivers J abesh- Gilead. 

The Philistines war against Saul ; the latter is rejec- 
ted of God*. Two years after Jonathan beats the 
Philistines. 

David is bom. Two years after Saul wars against 

the Amalekites. 
Samuel anoints David at Bethlehem. The next year 

the Philistines war against Israel. David kills 

Goliath. 

Saul endeavours to slay David ; the latter retires to 
Achish, king of Gath ; withdraws to the land of 
Moab. Saul slays Abimelech, and other priests : 
Abiathar flies to David ; the latter delivers Keilah, 
besieged by the Philistines. 

David flies to the wildemess of Ziph; is pursued by 
Saul ; the latter returns suddenly on account of 
an irroption of the Philistines. David withdraw s 
to the neighbourhood of En-gedi. Saul enters th« 
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cave where BaTid and his men are concealed ; 
Darid spares him. . 
Dayid retires into the wilderness of Paran; marries 
Abigail ; comes into the desert of Ziph ; he enters 
Saal*s tent and carries off his lance and cruise of 
water; withdraws to the king of Giath, who assigns 
him Ziklag. 

The Philistines war against Saul; the latter consults 
the witch of Etfdor ; ke loses the battle, and kills 
himself. Ziklag is pillaged by the AmaleMtes ; 
David recovers the plunder and captives. Ishbo- 
sheth made king; reigns at Mahanaim beyond 
Jordan. DavM acknowledged king by Judah; 
reigns at Hebron. 

Ishbosheth wars against David for five years. 

Abner leaves Ishbosheth and joins David; he is 
treacherously slain by Joab. Ishbosheth slain : 
all Israel acknowledge David as king ; is conse- 
crated a thini time at Hebron. 

David takes Jerusalem from the Jebusites, and 
makes it a royal city. The year following, war 
between the Philistines and David, who beats 
them at Baal-perazim. The yeaf after ho brings 
the Ark from Kiijath-jearim to Jerusalem ; a few 
months after removes it to his own palace. 

David, intending to build a Temple to the Lord, is 
diverted from it by Nathan. David wages and 
carries on war against the Philistines, Hadadezer, 
Damascus, and I^umea, which lasts nearly six 
years. 

War with the king of the Ammonites, who had' in- 
sulted David's ambassadors , and the Assyrians, 
who had assisted them. 

Joab besieges Rabbah : David causes Uriah to be 
slain :< Rabbah taken. 

David reproved by Nathan ; he repents. The year 
following Solomon is bom. 

Absalom kills Amnon for his guilt Three years after 
Joab procures his return ; two years subsequent 
he is received at court and appears be\fore David. 

Absalom rebels against David, and is slain by Joab. 
Sedition raised by Sheba quelled by Joab. 

Famine inflicted to avenge the unjust slaughter of 
the Gibeonites by Sa«l. 

David numbers the people : the year following makes 
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yiifftintinw lor l)w]4tof ^<temple, in the thrasli- 

d4^d9»|{)ciih jaspiii»0 the }wigiom. Bolomonis crown- 
ed; and proolaime4 Itiog lAm>i:%lioat aU Isra4* 
The year following dies : having reignejl 

se^en y«ars wda half py«ir Judfth^ioid thirtf^thre^ 
fim^ oTor Ifcae). 4^do«i{Mli slqiin. Abiathar d^- 
pfiyed of th« high-poost'^ office. J oab slain in thp 
Temple. 

S«i<)ia»oo«mitf8<i4«ii9lrtfi^ Ifiag of Cgypt^ 
goa^ toiGrib©Q» fto ato wmSAce apd to entreat Go4. 

Solomon requests tiiBb^ fuad worlonen from Hiran^, 
king of Tyre, to fu»tfst m huUdinf the Te»M>l«. 
The fbundiuion of 4t)3 Temple i^ h^d. 

Temple finished, being seven years and a half ifi 
, <lwild»ig. 

The building of S^omon's.palitce finished. Visit qf 
the qjmm of Shebft. 

Jeroboam i»b«ls against Salomon; flies intp Egypt. 
Thi^ ymc9 after $<Amion 4hs- Behobp^ mo- 
ceeds bim{ a^m^ the Israelites, and pccasioqs 
tj>6 rerott of the 4911 tdbw. J^telboam acboow- 
Mgedldngof i^m itmH^km- 

H^oboem porposes snbdwng tl^ ten tilbes, bi|t 
forbears. Jeroboam^ son of Nebat, the first Miig 
of isnti (^e revolted im ftpbe^. -Hie year Al- 
lowing the itfiMto and legu^H^ wliofear I^oqd 
wUhdraw in great nwaabersArom the kingdom qf 
Jjmf^f Snto iktkt oi Jndah. Jeroboam nbolish^ 
l^e worship Af ilhe I^orA* «a4 ^ ^ goldep 

fi«|iQboaai beaomfiB hnpipnli. year following tl^ 
Idog of Efgy^ plunders temple of Jfrusalem. 

Behohoomdies, rsignod ov^ Jndah i^venteefi 

jEoarsj: «iieoeededJbj AMgut; and the year aft^r 
gains a victory over Jenoboam, who loses 500,000 
mon. 

Abiijam dies, having rm^piod tibree years ; succeeded 
by Asa. 

Jaroboem dies, havieg reigned nineteen years : )s 
soQceeded hy his son Nadaib: dios, having vc^gneil 
Jfcwo years : is aiocceeded by Baaaha. 

Idolatry in Jndah sapprsiMd by Aia. Two years 
after Jehoshaphat is bocn. 

Aisa ipnna a vict^ oror ^ king of Ethiopia. Tl^e 

Qq 
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3074 



9079 



3060 
3086 
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3096 
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926 



921 
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914 
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904 

903 
897 



895 
894 



891 



885 



year fbUowing Asa engages fhe king of Syria to 
make an irruption into the territories of the king 
of Israel, to arrest the builfUng of Ramah, which 
Baasha had begun, to prejent Israel going to Jer- 
nsalem. 

Baasha dies ; is succeeded by his son Elah ; he is 

slainby Zimri, who asorps tiie kingdom seven days. 

Omri besieges Zimri in Tirzah, he bums himself 

in the palace. 
Omri conquers Tibni, and reigns alone. The year 

following he boilds Samariay making it the seat of 

his kingdom. 
Jehoram bom. 

Omri dies, is succeeded by his son Ahab. The pro- 
phet Elijah in the kingdom of Israel 

Asa afflicted with a lameness in his feet, places his 
hope in physicians : three years after he dies, hay. 
ing reigned forty-one years : is succeeded by Je- 
hoshaphat, who expels idol worsHp. 

EUjah presents himself before Ahab; he slays the 
false prophets of BaaL 

Ahaziah bora, grandson of Jehoshaphat 

Benhadad, king of Syria, besieges Samaria : is forced 
to quit it Returns the following year ; is beaten 
at Aphek. 

Ahab seizes Naboth's vineyard. 

Jehoshaphat nominates Jehoram king, making him 
his viceroy. The following year Jehoshaphat ac- 
companies Ahab in his expedition against Ramoth- 
gilead: the latteris killed in disguise: the next 
year he fits out a fleet for Ophir, which being 
partioipated in by Ahasiah is destroyed by a tern- 
pest The Ammonites and Moabites invade Jei- 
hoshaphatfs territories, over whom he gains a dg- 
nal victory. About this time Elijah is taken up 
in a fiery chariot 

Ahaziah succeeds his father Ahab : the year following 
falls firom the platform of his house : lie dies, hay- 
ing reigned two years: is succeeded by Jehoram 
his brother; who wages war against Moaib. 

Elisha foretells victory to the army of Israel, and 
procures water in abundance. 

Jehoram, son of Jehoshaphat, is invested with the 
royal dignify. 

Jehoshaphat dies, Jehoram succeeds him. * The 
Sdomites revolt 
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Jehoram importaned by his wife introduces' the wor- 
ship of BaaL The year following; he is smitien 
with an incurable disease, on account of his impi- 
ety. Next year he appoints Ahaziah his viceroy. 
Jehoram dies. Samaria besieged by Ben-hadad ; his 
army being seized with fear, flee in the night 

Joash, or Jehoash, bom. Elisha, going to Damas- 
cus, foretells the death of Ben-hadad, and the reign 
of HazaeL 

Ahaziah, king of Judah, and Jehoram, king of Is- 
rael, proce^ to the siege of Ramoth-gilead ; the 
latter is dangerously wounded, and carried to Jez- 
reel. Jehoram and Ahaziah slain by Jehu. Jehu 
reigns. Athaliah kills all the royal family : he 
usurps the kingdom. Joash is preserved, and con- 
cealed in the temple six years. 

Jehoiada, the high-priest, sets Joash on the throne of 
Judah, and slays Athaliah. 

Amaziah bom. 

Joash repairs the Temple. * 

Jehu dies, Jehoahaz, lids son, succeeds him. 

Zechariah, the high-priest, killed by order of Joash. 
Hazael, king of Syria, wars against Joash; the 
latter bribes him to depart, by giving all his own 
treasures, and those b^onging to the Temple. 

Jehoash, king of Judah, is put to death; Amaziah, 
his son, succeeds him. 

Jeroboam II. is associated with his fieitheT Jehoash 
in the kingdom of Israel. Hazael, king of Syria, 
dies; is succeeded by his son Ben-hadad ; the lat- 
ter is thrice defeated by the king of Israel, who 
recovers all the cities taken from his father Je- 
hoahaz. 

Amaziah, king of Judah, defeats the Edomites, and 
introduces their gods into his ^gdom : puffed up 
with his victory, next year he provokes the king of 
Israel to battle ; is defeated and taken prisoner by 
Jehoash, who, breaking down 400 cubits of the 
wall of Jemsalem, plunders the Temple and the 
king's house, and returns to Samaria. 

The king of Israel dies, and is succeeded by his son, 
Jeroboam II., in whose reign the prophets Jonah, 
Hosea, and Amos prophesy in IsraeL 

Amaziah given over to his idolatries, is put to 'death 
by a conspiracy ; Uzziah or Azariah succeeds him ; 
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during his reign Isaiah and Joelpi!ophesy in Jndah. 
Jonah sent to Ninereh, whose inhabitants repent 
at his preaching. 
Ji»oi>oaiu, long of Israel dies; and is succeeded by 
lus son ZaohaxiaJi, die dmration of wl^ose reign is 
uncertain. 

Shallum conspires against ZedaaMb., and Mils faim. 
The next year Shallum is slaiu by Menahem, who 
reigns in his stead. Pul, king of Assyria, inyades 
Isniel ; Menahem becomes ti^tary to him. 

Meuahemdies. PeflcaialL, his son, succeeds. He is 
assassinated by Pekah, son of Remaliah : who 
reigns twenty-eight years. 

Uzadali, king of Judah^dies, having, during his reign, 
defeated all his enemies, and restored the port of 
£lath to the kii^;dom of Judah. His son Jotham 
«uoceed8 faSm. . 

Jotham dies, and is suooeeded by his son Al^az, who 
introduces idolatry, sets up the Jiigh plaices and 
finages of the Baalim, and offers human spcrtfices 
to the idol Itfoloch. Hezin, king of Assyria^ and 
Pekaih) idng of Israel, make war against Ahab, and 
bea&ege Jerusalem, bat withoi^t succe^. The 
P!hiti8tin«6 and the Edom&tes also invade Judea. 
4bout 4his time Isaui^ foretells to Ahaz the bu-th 
of the Messiah, and a speedy deliverance from the 
two kings his enemies, Ahiaz invites to his assist- 
ance Tiglath-i^eser, king of Assyria, and submits 
to pay him tribute. 

Tig^th-pileser defeats and ^ays Rezin, ]daf of Da- 
mascus. Shortly afterwards he enters the land of 
Israel : takes many cities and captives. IThe firsf 
captivity of Israel. 

'Hoshea,«onof Elah, slays P^kah, and usurps the 
kingdom. 

Atiaz, king of Judah, remits the i»yal authority to 
his son Hezekiah. Aliaz dies. Hezekiah restores 
tJie worship of -the Lord in Judali, which his fa- 
^r had abolished. Tlie year following first-fruits 
and titiies again gathered into the Templ^ for the 
maintainaaoe of the priests. 

Hoshea forms an alliance with the kings of Egypt ; 
and endeavours to Ihrow off the yoke of Shalman- 
eser, king of Nineveli, sueeessor \o Tiglath-pileserp 
Theneztyear^lMdameser besieges Samaria: takes 
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it after Jthree y* 

prevlon^ilv t^jimeA ibtjn captiviiy . 
HeKokiiih rt'vitUs in^m tlio AHsjdnns; forma an ; 
ancti with Egypt y^d Cush agaii;si SemiachLT 
ibe later inyadu^ Bezei£l&h, nud ti^l^cs stir^ral citi 
pjf Judah, BezepalCs flickhiiaH: ELia cure for 

return on the km pf ^^k. &e™ffinetl% 1 
I.ar liith: HL^7.i=lJiilj j^nt-s ^itn a sum of nioney^ 
n.Uw itliskm liiif: ivbich hf ^ omijuit ^ tbt' v^jir signiust 
him, ind sc lids Kftbsl^Biktb ttJ Jem &aleui ; marchtw 
himsi^If against ^'irlia^a^i )nng of Cuvh. 
Jtturn Wto iiniah/tVe araij^l of the Lord deitfojk 
moiiy thousan^fi gf lnu ; Ha ntim to Kin^ 
Tch/wherb heja sltiVn bj ius Kiok 
Assanulon, or Esiir-haddou sucC5^f:d<i Sf'nJiaeherib. 
Ir IS &uppost^ thttt atjout this tirm IjuhidiLn, orMo- 
radiLch Baladaiip kin^' uf Babylqitj ftcnds to Cott- 
gmtulat4^ H^zekiah on the Te^OT|iy^df 
Mkih and Na)iuin ^roul^gfjr. 

Manasseli taken l^^M^iKHih, itfd MlM. ||t 

Bab J Ion. 

Manas&eh die^, having returned into Judah ibmedx^. 
before. AinxuoQ su(x:^eeds liiin. , * ♦ 

^ai»,l^i^^Bll|f ^ reign. 




Joal^V^Btoi^ 
Jtirebiiali b«g{nt 

HillvisLhj Uu' higb pifejiti feadstbe book of tho laiv in 
tho treasury of the Tcispjfi. MpQ^ c<mectoi| Jbk 
jpwW to 

foretellq Cto^taj^/tMm^ 

iToel prqplbed'^ Jo^^6||foaei fhe armjr of 
chot kinj^ f^f EgyptT ngaioBt CarchE'misb : he h 
^amvl. 'l dic< rit jL^rusiilerM. Jt^retiikh com- 
pofi^^K lamcntatious on hi a death. Afttr this Jebo- 
fijiax i# made IdQg by the people i Necho fetniniiaf 

Rr 
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Habakknk prophesies. 

Nebachadnezzar besieges and takes Carchemish ; ad- 
rances into Palestine ; besieges and takes Jerusa- 
lem; leaves Jehoiakim on condition of paying him 
tribute. Daniel and his companions ledcaptire 
to Babylon. 

Jeremiah commences writing his prophecies. 

Daniel explains Nebuchadnezzar's dream. 

.lehoiakim revolts against Nebuchadnezzar. Shortly 
after tl^e latter sends an army from Chaldea, Syria, 
and Moab, which ravages Judea, and carries many 
Jews captive to Babylon. 

Cyrus bom. Jehoiakim revolts a second time : he is 
seized, put to deatli, and cast to the fowls of the air. 
Jehoiakin, or Coniah, or Jechoniah, succeeds him. 
Nebuchadnezzar, after a siege of three months and 
ten days, enters Jerusalem, and carries the king 
and many of the people captive to Babylon, %mong 
whom was Mordecai. 

Zedekiah, the king's uncle, is left at Jerusalem in 
his place. He sends ambassadors to Babylon. 
Jeremiah writes to the captive Jews there. . 

Jeraiah and Baruch sent by Zedekiah to Babylon. 
The year following Ezekiel begins to prophesy in 
Chaldea, foretelling the taking of Jerusalem, and 
the dispersion of the J ews. Zedekiah adopts mea- 
sures with the king of £gypt for a revolt against 
the Chaldeans. 

Zedekiah revolts. Nebuchadnezzar marches against 
Jerusalem; besieges it: relinquishes it to oppose the 
Idng of Egypt, who comed to assist Zedekiah : he 
returns and renews the siege, which lasted three 
years: during the whole period Jeremiah conti- 
nues prophesying. Ezekiel also describes the same 
siege in Chaldea. ^ 

Jerusalem taken. Zedekiah endeavouring to escape, 
is taketi, and brought to Riblah to Nebuchadnez- 
zar; who causes bis eyes to be put out, and him 
carried to Babylon. After which the city and Tem- 
ple are burnt The chief of the people of Judah 
and Jerusalem are carried captive beyond the Eu- 
phrates. The beginning of the seventy years* cap- 
tivity foretold by Jeremiah. Gedeliah rules the 
remnant of the people : he is slun. 

Jeremiah carried into Egypt by the Jews ; he propho* 
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FROM THE CREATION TO THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 



sies there. Ezekiel in Chaldea prophesies against 
the captives of Judah. 

The siege of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar; lasted 13 
years. During this period he wars against the 
Edomites, Ammoaites, and the Moabites. Oba* 
diah prophesies against Edom (Idumea). 

Tyre taken by Nebuchadnezzar: he wars against 
Egypt: and next year returns to Babylon. 

Nebuchadnezzar's dream of a great tree. The year 
following, being elated with pride, he becomes in- 
sane, and lives seven years ia the fields, eating grass 
like an ox. Is restored to his senses, and acknow- 
ledges the power and mercy of God, 

He sets up a golden image fi)r worship. DanieFs 
three companions cast into the fiery furnace. Ne- 
buchadnezzar dies. Belshazzar succeeds. Dan- 
iel's vision of the four animals. 

Belshazzar's impious feast. Dies. Darius the Mede 
succeeds. Daniel's prophecy of seventy , weeks. 

Darius makes a decree that supplication should be 
made to himself alone. Daniel cast into the lion's 
den. 

Cyrus, having taken Babylbn the preceding year, 
sets the Jews at liberty; allowing them to return 
to Judea. 

The Jews on their return renew their sacrifices in the 
Temple. Cyrus dies. Cambyses succeeds. The 
Samaritans procure a deci ee forbidding the Jews 
to continue the building of the Temple. 

Haggai begins to prophesy, reproaclung the Jews for 
discontinuingthe building of the Temple. The year 
after the Jews renew the building of the Temple. 
Zechariah begins to prophesy. 

The feast of Ahasuerus; he divorces Yashti and 
marries Esther. 

The dedication of the Temple, it having been rebuilt 
by Zerubbabel. Haman plots the destruction of 
the Jews; and obtains a decree for a general mas- 
sacre of that people. Esther obtains its revocation. 
Haman hung on the gallows he had prepared for 
MordecaL The J ews punish their enemies at Shu- 
shan, and throughout the Persian dominions. 

Ahasuerus dies ; Xerxes succeeds him the next year. 

Xerxes dies; Artaxerxes succeeds him. 

He sends Ezra to Jerusalem along with several priests 
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'aiild Lovlles. Next. year jBzra reforms abuses 
among the Jewis relative 'to meir strange wiyes, 

Nehemi^ tiats Jerusalem, an,d rebuilds Its gkteis luid 
Walls, llie yefc^r fbiflowifig the Je#8 put awtiy their 
'str&hge wives. Neh^i&iah renews the covebant of 
Israel witli the Lord. 

Ndbemiah returns to Artaxerzes. T^o years after 
he returns to Judea, and reforms iabuses. Zecha- 
riiih and Malachi prophesy. 

Nehemiaih dies. — From this time to that of the Ro- 
mans, the history of the Jews is to be collected from 
the books of the..Maccabees,the wbrks of JoisephuSy 
and some of the heathen writers. From this time, 
also, for more than 3dO years,, the Jew^ were gov- 
erned by their high-priests ; first under tfaje kings 
of Persia, and after the overthrow of the Persian 
empire by Alexander, under the 6rrecian kings of 
Egypt and Syria, Wt chieny the liOiXefr; i6 ul of 
whom, as they altem^tiely l»ecun^ viasters of the 
country, t!hey pedd tribute. Eiiashfb, who Was 
hig'h-priest under Nehemiah, Vas bucceeded by Jo- 
iada, also in |he time of Kehemiklu Joikd,a was 
iBuccee^edby Jonathah, whb WasldUMin the Teai- 
ple'By Ms brother Jesus. Jonathan was sticceeded 
by Ja4du8or Jaddua, who receiy^ Alexabder at 
Jerusalem; but the exact datei^ of^hese sSdV^rU 
successions are not knowl^. — Manisford. 

An angel appears to Zacharias. The concejption of 
Joliu the Baptist. i • 

Annunciation of the Incama^on of t)i^ Son of God 
to the Virgin Maij. teiih ^ of Jbhn the Baptist 
six months before the ^irUi of ChHst. 
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FROM THB BIRTH OF CHRIST TO THB DESTRUCTION OF 
JERUSALEM. 



THE birth of our Lord and Saviour. Wise men come 
to worship Jesus. Flight into Egypt Slaughter of 
the infants at Bethlehem. Ketum of Joseph and 
Mary out of Egypt ; J esus Christ is taken to Nazareth. 

Jesus, being twelve years old, visits the Temple at Jeru- 
. salem : continues there three days, while his parents 
search for him. 

Pilate made governor of Judea. The following year 
John the Baptist commences preaching in the desert 
of Judeeu 

Jesus comes from Galilee to the Jordan, and is baptized * 
by John. Goes into tlie desert, and after forty days 
returns to John. He calls Andrew, Simon, Philip, and 
Nathaniel. He converts water into wine ; comes to 
Capernaum; thence to Jerusalem, where he celebrateci 
the passover. Nicodemus comes to J6sus by night. 
Jesus baptizes on the banks of the Jordan. HerocI 
marries his brother Philip's wife ; John reproving himi 
for this is cast into prison. Jesus withdraws into Ga^ 
lilee : converts the woman of Samaria, with other Sa^ 
maritans. Having preached at Nazareth, he proceeds 

^to Capemaiim . Simon, Andrew, Jaaies and John cal-* 
led by Jesus, who works many mkacles. Matthewf 
called. j 

Christ's sermon on the mount John sends to Jesus to 
enquire if he were the Messiah. ' 

The Apostles' mission into several parts of Judea. John 
beheaded by order of Herod. Jesus feeds the multi- 
tude with five loaves and two fishes. He passes throngl^ 
Judea and Galilee, teaching and working many mira-f 
cles. Transfiguration of Christ Mission of the 
seventy-two disciples. Jesus goes to Jerusalem at the 
feast of Pentecost, in opposition to the wishes of his 
relations, who wish him to go to the feast of Taber-^ 
nades. 

Jesus restores Lazarus to life; he retires to Ephraim on 
the Jordan to avoid the snares of the J ews ; he returns 
to Jerusalem to celebrate the Passover — ^he goes to 
Bethany and sups with Simon the leper '; next day he 
makes his triumphant entry into Jerusalem — the day 
following returning to Jerusalem, he curses the barren 
fig-tree — ^the day after the priests and scribes consuli 
about his apprehension. He spends the next day oil 
the mount of Olives, sends Peter and John into th» 
city to prepare the Passover. On the etening of that 
S i 
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daj Jie eats Jiis last sapper witb his -apoptles; after 
frhioh he retires with them to the garden of Geth- 
semaoe, where Judas, accompanied by a band, betrays 
Mtn. In the night-time Jesus is conducted to Annas. 
The next day, being Friday, he is hronght b^re Filate, 
accused, coxidemned, and cvucified. Towards evening 
he is taken down from the cross and laid in a tomb. 
He rises on the morning of the Sabbath. Angefls an- 
nounce his resurrection to the women who visit his 
tomb. Jesus appears to Mary Magdaleiie — to the wo- 
men returning Irom tlie iQmb--4o Petei^rtp tbe two 
disciples on the road to Emmaus — io th^ apoftles as- 
sembled at Jerusalem j all this en the day of his resur* 
section. £ight days after,he again visits his disciples, 
jund removes Thomas'snnbeUef^ who was absent on the 
iftrmfir oocasicm. The apostles retom into Galilee j 
Jesus meets them severaltimee, during their stay there. 
Abontfour weeks alter, they retun to J emsalem, while 
sitting at table Jesus appears to them. Having takei) 
Jbem out of the dty, to the mount of Qliyes^ he asr 
cends Into heaven jn ^ presence of thepi all; on thq 
Jutieth df^ alter his resuxveotiop. On tl^e day of Pent 
SacDst, ten days after the ascepsion, ths Holy Ghosf 
descends on the apostles in the form of tongues of fire^ 
Seven deacons chosen. The martyvdon^ of Steptoi^ 
Saul iierBeoBftesIhe Christians: hisconversioi^ Philip 
bspt^es Ihe emmdi. Theapos^es and ^tfue^ei -fr^ 
dshmn firom Jerusalem. 
Supposed to be the yearin whidi Peter eom^ to Ai^tioch, 
Paul e8ei4>es Arom Bamascus, by being l^t down in ^ 
basket. He arrives at Jerusalem and is introduced tq 
the iqipsAes and di^iples, by ^amalbas. Pac^ goes tq 
Tarsus in Qiiicia. 
Daring this year Beter comes to Rcnne. 
Agrippa causes the apostle James the gveatepr to be seized| 
abdbehei^s liim: lie orders Peter to bjs tttroTm 
prison, who is Ixfoeiuted by.an angeL Agrippa dies ii^ 
extreme misery. Paul and Barnabas pfoc^ed to Jer- 
nsalem with the contributions of ^ br^hren of An-, 
tioch. Oq thei^ retqm the church at Antio^h sendi| 
them ibrtti to preach to tkf Gentiles, wher^er thq 
Holy Gb^st should lead them. 
Paul Slid Barnabas proceefl to CypraB; tl^noe to FamT 
fhyiia, Pisidia, and Iiyoaoaia. At Lystra qacrifioeif 
Bte offecod to thein as god«i 
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Tbey^ Mtorn to AntiociL Vatm^m fint Epistle. Mark is 
supposed to hmw writt^ hia Gospol abouf this time. 

/udaizang Chiistiaiis ,caforee the lam on coi^verted Oea* 
tiks. The cotwcil oi Jeroailem detemiiie that con- 
verted Gentiles should not be satb^ect to ap obserrance 
of the legal ceremonies. Peter comes to Antioch, and 
is reproved by PauL Paul and Barnabas separate on 
account of John Mark. Timothy adheres to Paul, 
and receives circumcision. Luke is supposed, about 
this time, to have been with Paul. 

Paul leaves Asia for Macedonia; proceeds thence to 
Athens. Next year he goes to Corinth. His Epis- 
tles to the Thessalonians. 

Having been in Corinth eighteen months, he proceeds to 
Jerusalem, visiting Ephesus in his course. ApoUos 
arrives there, and preaches Christ Paul leaves Jeru- 
salem proceeding to Antioch; thence into Galatiaand 
Phrygia, and returns to Ephesus, continuing there 
three years. 

Epistle to the Galatians. 

The first Epistle to the Corinthians. 

Paul, forced to leave Ephesus, goes into Macedonia. 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 

Epistle to the Roin^s. paving gone into Judea to car- 
ry contributions, id seized in the Temple at Jerusalem. 
The year following is sbnt prisoner to Cffisareeu 

Porcius Festus supersedes Felix, as governor of Judea. 
Paul appealing to the emperor is sent to Rome : is 
shipwrecked at Malta. 

Arrives at Rome, remains prisoner there two years.. 

Epistle to the PbJlippians ; that to the Colossians. Mar- 
tyrdom of James the lesser, bishop of Jerusalem. 

Epistle to the Hebrews, written from Italy. 

Paul leaves Italy for Judea, passes by Crete, Ephesus, 
and Macedonia, first Epistle to Timothy. Epistle 
to Htus. 

Peter^s Second Epistle. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians. 
Second Epistle to Timothy. 

Martyrdom of Peter and Paul at Rome. 

Titus marches against Jerusalem to besiege it. The 
Romans take the first enclosure; then Uie second; 
they form a wall all round the city, which is reduced to 
distress by famine. They become masters of the court 
of the people> «iid «et fire to the galleries. A Roman 
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soldier sets the Temple on fire; oontnuy to the orders 
of Titus. The 'last enclosure of the city taken. 
Titus causes the Temple to be demolished ; and also the 
citj : reserving the towers of Hippicos, Phazael, and 
Maiiamne. 




FINIS. 



Brinted bj S. Johnaon, 8^ Market Stnet, HandMrttc 
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